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T was intended to complete this work in Two 
Volumes, but as the Compiler proceeded he 
found such limits too confined, without materiallj 
impairing its utility, and has therefore extended 
it to a Third Volume, which will close with the ac- 
cession of the House of Brunswick. 

To render the book serviceable to those who wish 
to study English History systematically, a classified 
list of authorities will be appended ; numerous Notes 
and Illustrations will also be added, and, whenever 
practicable, from cotemporary sources. 
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HOUSE OF LANCASTER. 







Ba4(M of the BouMof LaseMter. 

'HE Lancastrian princes, who were three in 
number, and ruled for above sixty years, were 
without hereditary right to the crown, and 
possessed it only by virtue of a parliamentary 
settlement, which set aside a formal declaration of Hi- 
chard II. in favour of Roger Mortimer, earl of March*, 
and which had been assented to by the lords spiritual 
and temporal, and commons, in the face of a claim made 
in the name of his son by John of Gaunt, and supported 
by the production of what were considered forged docu- 
ments. Some years later, when the unhappy king was a 
prisoner in his hands, Henry of Lancaster again brought 
his rejected claim forward ; but not choosing to trust to 
it alone, he mixed it up with complaints of Richard's 
misgovemment, and even some mention of conquest'', 

• See vol. i. p. 409. 

^ See his claim, as appearing on the Bolls of Parliament, voL i* 
p. 418 of this work. 

TOL. u. B 
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and was declared king on no intelligible principle^ by 
his triumphant faction. Some years later he obtained 
a parliamentary recognition, [7 Hen. IV. c. 2,] in which 
the unquestionable right of the Mortimers is passed over 
in silence; and he transmitted the crown to his sonS 
whose warlike achievements promised to give him a 
second kingdom in France ; but these expectations were 
frustrated by his premature death. 

Both these princes were able men, well fitted to pre- 
serve tlieir acquisitions ; their successor was of a totally 
different character, and his weakness proved the ruin of 
his House. His ambitious uncles struggled for power 
during his long minority, and so neglected foreign affairs, 
that the French were enabled not only to recover their 
recent lost provinces, but also to regain others which 
had long been in the hands of the English, and the 
few that remained were alienated on the king's mar- 



* II10 Lancastrian "claim by blood" is shewn in the annexed table. 

Hknky III. 

I 



EDMUTf n CnouoniucK (oldest son) 
Blanche of Navarro 

llonry of HfcmmoutU 
Maud do Chaworth 



ITpiiry (}r nmond Maud 

JrhI»u1 do Doauiuuut I)o liurgh of Ulster 



lllniuMio 
JoTin ofnuvrnt 



Edward I. 
(younger son) 

I „ 
Edward II. 



Edward III. 



Elizabeth John or Gaunt, 

Lionel ofClarence, (4ih son of Edw. III.) 
I (3rd son of Edw. III.) 

lloURR OK Lanoabter. Housb of York. Henry of Lancaster. 
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riage with Margaret of Anjou, The grievous discon- 
tents thereby occasioned to a nation that had long looked 
ou itself as rightful lord of France, added to many per- 
sonal sUghts that he received from the new queen, and 
her favourite minister, Suffolk, induced Richard, duke 
of York"", who had hitherto served the king as governor 
of Normandy, to bring forward his claim to the throne 
as the representative of the Mortimers. The duke was 
killed in the struggle ; his place, however, was well sup- 
plied by his son Edward, and very shortly after the sceptre 
passed from tbe feeble descendant of John of Gaunt. 

An illegitimate branch of the honse of Lancsster, the 
Beauforts*, rendered themselves conspicuous for courage 
and ability, and were firm supporters of the throne of 
their relatives. Cardinal Beaufort, John, earl of Dorset 
and duke of Exeter, Edmund, duke of Somerset, held 
high of&ces in the state, and Margaret, the daughter of 
John, duke of Somerset, was the mother of Henry, earl 
of Richmond, tbe first of tbe Tudor kings. • 

Beside devices peculiar to each . 
prince, and the well-known symbol of I 
the red rose, the columbineand tbe col- 
lar of 6S. belong to tbe House of 
Lancaster. The portcullis, adopted i 
by the Tudors, was a device of tbe 
Beauforts. 

' They were Uie descsadants of John of Gaunt by Katharine 
Swinford, but we™ Intimated by letters patent of ffichnrd II., an 
act of pariiament, and a papal decree. lUchard'a letters patent 
(Feb, B, 1397) were eonfirmad by Henry IV., (Feb. 10, 1407,) but 
be of his own authority introduced a reetrictjve clause, "eiceptK 
dignitate regnli." nhich noir appears as on interlineation on the 
Patent RoU, (20 Bic U. p. 2. m. 6.) 






llMtit-y IV. f,^^ m^c MAtHMMt Ml CtHlvrkttrjr 



Ji)«n ofNuvKrra. 



IIKNllY IV. 

ttttNUV, th(» only pon of John of Gaunt, by Blanche, 
ilnni(hl(»r of Ilcnry Orinmond, duke of Lancaster, was 
horn )\i tlo1ln|(l)roko, in Lincolnshire, in 1366. As Sir 
tlfiMt'V of LntumittGr, he was celebrated for his skill in 
«HMtMlnl t^kt'rt'Ut'i*; he served in Barbary against the 
Mo)mmh)«itAtm, in Jilthimnia ngainitt the pagan tribes 
nn \\\ti n\u)Y^n of the Baltic, and made the pilgrimage 
1o Jfii'iiPittltim. \\\n bold, active, enterprising character 
r*onl»^«>ifm| ulnrnttly with that of Hichard IL, and he 
WHti n popular fMVouritc^, while regarded with jealous 
fli«l)U by \\\» kiiiK. lie Joined in the proceedings 
Hti;<iii)iit tbo duke of (iloucester, and was in conse. 
(pmudti cu'»at&d duke of Hereford ; but quarrelling soon 
ttftt^r with thtt duke of Norfolk, each accusing the other 
of t>xpreHMing treasonable doubts of the king's intention 
towards them, both were banished. 
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The duke of Hereford withdrew to France, with a 
promise that he should not be deprived of his inherit- 
ance in the event of his father's death ; but he allied him- 
self with his former enemies, the fugitives of the duke 
of Gloucester's party, and thus perhaps induced the 
king to revoke the promise he had made. He re- 
turned to England, ostensibly to claim his inheritance, 
but being supported by powerful friends, and feebly 
opposed by the duke of York, the regent in the absence 
of the king in Ireland, he was enabled also to seize on 
the throne, and found a new royal house. 

Henry was declared king, Sept. 30, 1399, and he 
held the sceptre for nearly fourteen years, amid all the 
difficulties and cruelties that usually attend a flagrant 
usurpation. His title was not recognised by foreign 
states, and he had little success in war^; he was re- 
pelled with scorn when attempting to form a mar- 
riage for his son Henry, with the youthful queen of 
his predecessor, and personally insulted by her kin- 
dred; numerous plots were formed against his life, 
and most barbarously punished ; his parliaments remon- 
strated vehemently on his bad governments ; his finances 
were throughout his reign in a deplorable condition ; 

1 Among other promises made by Hemy at his accession, had 
been one, that he would head an army against France, and lead it 
£Etrther than his grandfather, Edward ill., had ever done. He never 
performed this promise, but in the year 1411 he sent a considerable 
body of troops, under the duke of Clarence, to assist the duke of 
Burgundy against his rival, the duke of Orleans ; in the following 
year he joined the Orleans faction, but the parties wisely effected a 
temporary agreement, in order to dispense with such dangerous aid. 

« Beside procuring the removal of various obnoxious ofl&cers of 
the royal household, the Commons asserted their privileges with 
vigour, and succeeded in establishing their exclusive right of im- 
posing taxes, and also of controlling the public expenditure. 
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hiB p^reat friends the Percies^ abandoned him; the 
Welsh foiled his attacks in person, and the Irish very 

m 

^ lluitry, lord Peroy of Alnwiok, served in France and in Flanders 
ill thti WHin iif the latter |»art of the reign of Edward III. He was 
ivwuiHlud with the i»tt\au of marshal, and, aoting in that capacity at 
iliu (lui'iMtHtiuu of Uiohanl II., he was created earl of Nortnumber- 
Uitd. HuliiK also warden of the east marches, 
hu was uiigiigOil lu iVbiiueut hostilities with 
thu HKHtts, aiul lu 1878 captured Ilerwick, 
wUUih huooiuiultteil t4» theoareof Sir l^latthow 
Uuiliuuu. Appi'oheudii^ an attempt at it« 
Kui-|ii-i«u. tho otirl dlreotoil Heihutm to admit 
lui ituu without an onler tVom himself ; John 
of (Wutt puMsoii that way, and was roftised 
uutry, itf whioh hu Utterly oinuplaiuoil to the 
kiii^f ; and whou smue thue atWr a plot for 
MiiKiiu^ thu phutu was diiKKkvurtHl, he uhaixod 
tliu iuiil with t-roatHUk, ami oudeavourtHl to 
jiUKuuu hU iuiuilouuiatiou 1 tho aiH>um\tion, 

|(s<v\i>\vir, wub ilUhuUiwoil, ami Northuml>erland was employed in 
luirit'tiatiug a tCiuUy \»t' potuto with liVauw. Ho was subsequently 
titiSiuudluil til tlvtim of tttvuut (who was his kinsman by marriage), 
uuil \>.ii'(ul.V oapvtutKul tho m\(«o of hls mm, Uoury of Laiictister ; he 
lliuai liv>vuvu(u HU vtlijoot- vif suitplolou to Klohanl 11., was summoned 
t«i (Auut. HUil m*t iutpoariuu't his ostatos woi^o forfeited ; the king, 
liM\u>Nvt(. wvvut- \ku \\\n ikHHUul oKp«Hlitiou U» Irt^laml without seizing 
llu<ii(, luul Uvuu'v lauvlvnl, auil InxM^um kln^, mainly by the aid of 
Kwi)Ukuul^>(Uu\l, who vovh^InahI vai*t (fmnu, suoh a^ the Isle of Man, 
\\\K^ \\\M\\\Kia\i\y \i|' tM\oittvii', au\l many oastUvs in Wales, while the 
IaU> \«i AnuUt*iv».\ Wi^n hviDikiwovl i«u hUiHkU Hotspur. They Uigetlier 
dviUiiavHl i\\\x hvHiU al- llvmuUlitUi lu llOU, and oaptureil the earl of 
l»utiiil.t«», \i\\{. si\\\\M\' wpouilutf of tho iMU't they had acted against 
lMv»lt«u«l, ov MlViimUul a^ tho M\\*i\\ ^f llonry U» 'allow them to tr^t 
t\u \Um lilmuuiuu \>r thoU- kluMuiau, HW Kduumd Mortimer, from the 
huuvlh t»t til.\u»lwv, thoy ivmilvod to dotlmmo tlie usurper. It is 
ptdltaliUt, luiwitvor, tluvl\oo«uun*uu>tlvtMi also actuated them. Henry's 
a»u»»t« hud huiiu laiHV. U\l ho had lolY thorn to conduct the Welsh 
uiul Houttibh waw ou tl\olr own rtunmroos ; and Henry Percy com- 

iitihd, lu a lot tor ilatoil Juno Utl, Uoa, remaining among the Privy 



Ara« of FBrcjr, aarl of 
Is unkuukMrUiid. 
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('iniiu'll HoiHU'iU, that " X''J(»,t)t>0 luul more" was owing to his father 
itml hliurtoll' iiu that aooouut. Tho great difficulty of Henry's reign, 
iiri U idiuudiuillv ovlilont tViuu tho same class of dociunents, was want 
oliuonoy : thu(r olalni was loll unpaid, and they took up amis. Their 
rul««i*pflM<» inisoan'iwl ; young Percy was killed at Shrewsbury, but 
tho carl ol)tjdno<l a panlon ; ho soon after joined Archbishop Scrope's 
rising, was in c<mHe(puMico obliged to flee to Scotland, and subse- 
quently to Wales, an<l being after a while induced to return to Eng- 
land, was defeated and killed at Bramham-moor, near Leeds, Feb. 
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nearly threw off the English yoke ; and he was at 
variance with his eldest son, who manifested some 
desire to depose him. At length, worn out hy repeated 
attacks of epilepsy, he died March 20, 1413, and was 
huried at Canterbury. 

Henry was twice married : first, to Mary de Bohun. 
youngest daughter and coheiress of Humphrey, earl of 
Hereford ; and secondly, to Joan of Navarre, who sur- 
vived him till 1437. His issue, who were all by his first 



19, 1408, His body was quartered and the portions set up in London, 
Lincoln, Berwick, and Newcastle ; but after a few months they were 
taken down by permission of Henry, and delivered to his friends for 
burial. 

The earl's son, Henry, was, when quite young, associated with 
his father in the chaise of the Scottish marches, and there his well- 
known appellation of Hotspur was acquired. In 1385 he was sent 
to succour Calais, and made many daring incm;sions into Picardy ; 
afterwards served at sea, then killed the earl of Douglas at Otterbum, 
but was himself captured, through pursuing his advantage too fiur. 
He soon obtained his freedom, and in 1389 passed over to Calais, 
and thence into Britanny, being retained us the king's soldier at the 
rate of £100 per annum. He joined Henry, and received from him 
the wardenship of the east marches, the justiceship of North Wales, 
and the Isle of Anglesey* but afterwards fell in arms against him at 
Shrewsbury, His son Henry, after many years of exile in Scotland, 
was restored to his title and estates in 1414, and was killed fighting 
on the Lancastrian side at the first battle of St. Alban's, in 1455. 

Thomas Percy, the younger brother of the earl, served in France 
under the Black Prince, and was seneschal of the Limousin. He 
was afterwards made admiral of the north sea, and captain of Calais, 
He was also admiral of the fleet that conveyed the earl of Bucking- 
ham's troops to Britanny in 1380. His fleet was dispersed by a 
storm, and his own ship disabled ; while in that condition, it was 
attacked by a Spanish vessel of greatly superior force, but Sir 
Thomas captured his opponent by boarding, carried his prize into 
port, and sold it, with the money replaced the equipment which the 
troops he had on board had lost, and led them in gallant order to 
join the earl. He afterwards became steward of the household to 
Richard II., and was created earl of Worcester, but treacherously 
forsook him on his return firom Ireland, and received from Henry 
IV. the lieutenancy of Wales. He joined in the fatal enterprise of 
his brother and nephew, and being taken at Shrewsbiuy, was be- 
headed the day after. 



found dead in his bed, under suspicions c 
Feb. 14'17' He married, but was afterwards divorced 
from, Jaqaeline of Holland ; his second wife, Eleanor, 
daughter of Lord Cobham, waa accused of witchcraft 
and treason, and after doing penance in London, was 
impriaoned, first at Calais, and afterwards in the Isle of 
Man, for the remainder of her life. He left a natural 
daughter, Antigone, who married Henry Grey, earl of 
Tankeirille. 

5. Blanche, born in 1392, was married when only 
ten years old to Louis, son of the emperor Rupert, and 
died in childbed, May 22. 1409. 

6. Philippa, bom in 1393, married Eric XHL, of 
Denmark. She acted with wisdom and courage as re- 
gent of the kingdom while Eric made a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land, and defended Copenhagen from an 
attack of the Holsteiners, but failing in an attempt < 
Stralsund, their stronghold, she was 
brutally beaten by her savage hus- 
band, and died of grief in the mo- 
nastery of Wadstena very shortly 
after, Jan. 5, H30i. 

Henry bore the same arms as his 
grandfather, Edward III., viz., an- 
cient France and England quarterly, 

legate. He was est«emod a prafound canonist, held the office ot 
diancsUor thrice, vaa emplojod on freqaont embassies, and made 
the pilgrimaee to Jerusalem. He was for many years at variance 
with hiB nephew Gloucester, and died vary shortly after hini, Aoril 
U, 1447. 
> Erie, who was half-witted, and had before been saved from ex- 

tulsioD by tbo popularity of his queec, was soon after driven from 
is kingdom ; he lived for a while as a pirate in QothLind, but euiied 
bis days in the monastery of Rugenvald, in Fomerania. 
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Supporters, a lion and antelope, also an antelope and 
swan, are ascribed to him, but on doubtful authority. 
Beside the collar of SS. ^ numerous badges and devices, 
as a genet, an eagle displayed, crescents, the fox's 
tail, panthers and eagles crowned, appear to have been 
employed by him. 

It is impossible to form a favourable estimate of the 
character of Henry. Great talents he no doubt had, 
but it seems equally certain that he had few virtues ^ 
His persecution of the Lollards, whose patron he had 
formerly been, and whose dislike to Richard had been 
so serviceable to himself, proved him utterly devoid of 
care for any interests but his own ; his seizure and im- 
prisonment of the prince of Scotland, and siding alter- 
nately with one and the other party in France, shewed 
him wanting in honourable feeling; his cruelty was 
signally manifested in many instances; and perhaps 
the most that can with truth be said for him, is, that 
he probably was not guilty of the murder of his prede- 
cessor, as has been often charged on him. 



A.D. 1399. Henry of Lancaster is received as king 
by the parliament, Sept. 30 "\ He creates his eldest 

*■ His tomb at Canterbury is covered with this ornament, which is 
known to have been borne by him when earl of Derby ; it is 
presumed to stand for " Souveraigne," and to have been meant as 
an assertion of his claim to the throne. 

' If credit could be given to the speech ascribed to Richard in 
confinement by a French chronicler, (published by the English 
Historical Society,) Henry was guilty of so many crimes, that even 
his own father wished him to be put to death, but the lang spared 
him, against the advice of his counsell(H^ 

™ Archbishop Arundel preached a sermon on the occasion, taking 
for his text 1 Samuel ix. 17, ''Behold the man whom I spake to 
thee of; this same shall reigu over My people." 
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son prince of Wales, and appoints the earls of North- 
umberland and Westmoreland " constable and marshal. 

The parliament re-assembles at Westminster, Oct. 
6, and sits till Nov. 19. Most of the transactions of 
the late king and his ministers since the year 1386 
are set aside as illegal^; a general pardon is granted, 
except to the murderers of the duke of Gloucester?; 
special favour is promised to the Londoners for ** their 
good and loyal behaviour ;" and, (Oct. 27,) at the 



■ Ralph, lord Neville, had been created earl of Westmoreland by 
Richard II., after the murder of the duke of Gloucester, and had 
received other fiivours ; but he was the 
brother-in-law of Henry of Lancaster, and 
rendered him most essential service against 
his benefactor. He joined him on his landing, 
was appointed earl marshal, and governor of 
the Tower, and adhered to him against his 
old associates and kinsmen, the Percies ; 
prevented the earl of Northumberland from 
joining his son, Hotspur ; checked the incur- 
sions of the Scots ; and, by gross treachery, 
got Archbishop Scrope, the earl of Notting- 
ham, and others of Itichard's partisans, into ,„_.„ , . 
his hands. He died Oct. 21, 1425, and was ^""wLtm^uBd ' 
buried at Staindrop, in the county of Durham, 
where a stately monument to his memory yet remains. He married, 
for his second wife, Joan Beaufort, daughter of John of Gaunt, and 
by her he had a numerous family, of whom Richard became earl of 
Salisbury, and father of "king-making Warwick ;" Cecilia married 
Richard, duke of York, fether of Edward IV. ; Eleanor married 
Henry, earl of Northumberland, killed at St. Alban's, in 1455 ; and 
Anne was the wife of Humphrey, duke of Buckingham, killed at 
Northampton. He was succeeded by his grandson, Ralph, who 
married a daughter of Hotspur. 

• The attainder of the duke of Gloucester and his adherents was 
reversed, and most of the nobles (including king Richard's half-bro- 
ther and nephew) who after the duke's condemnation had received 
higher titles, (see vol. i. p. 415,J were reduced to their former ones ; 
the commons indeed requested that they might be put to death : 
the earls of Huntingdon, Kent, and Salisbury, and Lord Despeuser, 
were in consequence imprisoned, but they were soon released. 

p One of them, John Hall, was executed, and his head sent to 
Calais. 
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iimlHiiue uf Huiiry, " Kicbard, late king of England," 
iit ■eiituiict'd to jwrpetual impriumment, " to be kfpt 
aucretly in tafe ward*." 

Tlie new king creates a number of Knights of the 
]Utli, three of liii son* being among them, Oct. 11'; he 
in crowned at Westminster, Oct. 13. 

TlKiniHs Arundel is formally reBtored to the see of 
Canterbury*. 

Tlie litle af Man, lotely forfeited by Scrope, earl of 
'Wilt>hire, is granted to the earl of Northumberland'. 

ICdmund Mortimer, earl of March", retires to the 



' Tlila pi 



er (aiwi wit 
-e than fort) 



,...,.„.. . , . t it drMB not appear 

tliHt tliey took pluoa. 

' Tliia li preBunied to be the dnte of the ragulnr establiahment of 
the ordar. although its iliicinguiahing fbaturK, the bath, hod long 
buun una of the oeremoniee attendant on the adinission of knighte. 

■ "" ' * '.e data of the letten j>at«nt, ■ ■ . .. __ 



\t:iea reuolved as archbiahop iounediBtely on Lis retun 



n July 



ir Anjfuat. 

• Tliis and other great gifla bestowed by the new-mado king o 
Ilia chief auppurturB eocaaionod the ropeuted Temonatmncea of th 



HliDilld be made of their value, [1 Hen. 
IV. o. 0,1 and of what the pelitbuer had 
toooivo.lbof„re,[2 Hon. IV. 0. 2,]buttlieaa 
matriotlone wore ovidontlj diBi-egarded, — 
we meet with another aUtute soon of 
aijainat uiiduo granta, [i Hen IV. o. 4]. 
"The royal family waa eiompted from the 
opBKition of these aUtuteSj [fl Hi '" 



lord-liou 

stable of Encland, and all recaved large 

turttona of the eatatee which i 
ad placed in hie hands. 
" He waa the aon of Roger Mortimer, 
killed in Ireland in 1398, and preBtimpCive ^_ 
belt to the throne. Hia friends leagued 
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Welsh marches; his brother and sister are imprisoned 
at Windsor. 

The kings of France and Scotland refuse to recognise 
Henry as king, and prepare for an invasion of England, 
alleging the truces to have expired with the deposition 
of Richard. 

The threatened invasion never took place, but the 
subjects of both crowns carried on for years a course 
of depredations on the English coasts. In particular, 
Waleran, count of St. Pol', fitted out a strong fleet, 
which kept the southern and eastern shores in constant 
alarm, the Scots cruised in the northern seas, and the 
Bretons and Spaniards^ ravaged the west. Henry's 
remonstrances being disregarded, for these freebooters 
were not to be controlled by their feeble sovereigns*, 
private individuals* and towns in England fitted out 
ships, to retaliate on the enemy, and the narrow seas 
soon became one scene of piracy. The parliament at 
various times granted sums for the defence of the 
coasts, but these were generally understood to be mis- 
applied by the king's officers, and the English trade 
was nearly destroyed; at length in 1406, a body of 

with the Percies and Glyndwr in behalf of his right, but he aban- 
doned the contest, made his submission, betray^ the counsels of 
his adherents, and lived a humble dependant on the Lancastrian 
princes, until the time of his death. He died of the plague, 
m the castle of Trim, in Ireland, in 1424, holding at the time 
the office of lord-Ueutenant. His sister Anne was the mother of 
Richard, duke of York. 

* He had resided in England, both as a prisoner and as an am- 
basKulor, and had married a half-sister of lOng Kichard. 

" The Spaniards were the subjects of the king of Navarre (Charles 
III.), who was nearly related to the king of France. 

« Charles "VI. of France and Robert III. of Scotland were both 
mere puppets in the hands of their unprincipled relatives, the dukes 
of Orleans^ Burgundy, and Albany. 
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merchants came forward, who offered to undertake the 
guardianship of the seas for a term, if certain subsidies 
were paid into their hands, instead of to the exchequer y. 
A.D. 1400. The earls of Huntingdon, Kent, and 
Salisbury, Lord Despenser, and others league together 
to release king Richard, and murder Henry at a tour- 
nament at Oxford; the plot is betrayed by the earl 
of Rutland ', Jan. 4. 

Henry flees from Windsor, and raises an army of Lon- 
doners ; the earls withdraw towards the west, but enter- 
ing Cirencester (in the evening of Jan. 6,) without their 
forces, they are assailed by the townsmen, some killed, 
others captured, and the rest put to flight \ 

Henry proceeds as far as Oxford with his forces, when 
Sir Benet Shelley, and Sir Thomas Blount, (personal at- 
tendants of king Richard ^,) and about thirty others taken 

y This expedient failed ; the merchants' admirals (Richard Cly- 
derow and Nicholas Blackbume) were soon dismissed by the king, 
and replaced by his half-brother Thomas, earl of Dorset, who al^ 
held the incongruous ofl&ce of lord chancellor. 

* Son of Edmund, duke of York ; he afterwards bore that title 
himself^ and was killed at Agincourt. 

* John Cosin, the constable of the town, was rewarded with a 
pension of 100 marks, and the townsmen received all the goods and 
chattels of the slain : even the women were gratified with a gift of 
six does and a hogshead of wine. The earl of Kent was killed in 
the skirmish; the earl of Salisbury was beheaded there without 
trial, Jan. 7, as was Sir Ralph Lumley, Jan. 10 ; Despenser fled 
to Wales, but trying to leave the country, he was carried, after 
a desperate resistance, to Bristol, and beheaded there Jan. 10 ; 
the earl of Huntingdon escaped, but was seized a few days after 
at Prittlewell, in Essex, and being carried before the countess 
of Hereford, (mother-in-law to Henry and sister of the earl of Arun- 
del and the archbishop,) was beheaded by her order, and in her 
presence, at Pleshy, Jan. 15 or 16. The heads of the slain were 
sent to London, and placed on the bridge. 

*> It is probable that Richai'd escaped at this time from Pomfret, 
but his friends were crushed before he could join them, and he had 
no resource but to flee to Scotland. See vol. i. p. 400. 
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at Cirencester, are executed^. Some others are sent to 
London for trial. 

The displaced archbishop of Canferbury (Walden), 
and bishop of Carlisle (Merks), the abbot of West- 
minster (William de Colchester), Feriby and Maudelyn 
(Richard's chaplains), Sir Bernard Brocas and Sir Thomas 
Shelley, are brought to trial in the Tower, (Feb. 4,) and 
condemned. The lives of the prelates are spared ^^ but 
the rest are executed the same evening by torchlight. 



WALES. 

Though the new king had thus crushed many of his 
enemies, his throne was by no means safe. While pre- 
paring to meet the French and the Scots, he learned that 
the Welsh had taken up arms, and commenced a des- 
perate effort to throw off the English yoke, or at least 
to get rid of the tyranny of the lords marchers, whose 
rule appears to have been almost as intolerable as that 
of the Anglo-Normans in Ireland. Their leader was 
Owen Glyndwr, a man whose abilities and enterprise 
have not been duly estimated®. The struggle was 

« The heads and quartertt of eight of these, parboiled, with twelve 
piisoners for trial, were sent to London, preceded by miisic, and 
there received by the archbishop (Arundel) and many other prelates, 
who chanted the Te Deum, ** and the men of London cheered^ and 
made great rejoicings. " 

* Walden was at once set at liberty, and was afterwards made 
bishop of London ; Colchester was allowed to hold his office, till his 
death, in 1420 ; Merks's subsequent history has been already noticed 
(see vol. i. p. 418). Feriby and Maudelyn are named executors in 
Richard's will, and the latter, it is said, had personated the king 
at Cirencester. Brocas had been comptroller of Cajais, and Shelley 
master of the household to the earl of Huntingdon. 

• It is to be regretted that historians have devoted so little atten- 
tion to the career of this remarkable man. Taking their tone fixiia. 
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eventually unsuccessful, but the fact that it was pro-> 
tracted for full fifteen years is sufficient to shew that 
it was well maintained, and that its chances and changes 
of success and failure are deserving of more attention 
than they have hitherto received. 

Glyndwr was the great-grandson of the last native 
prince (Llewelyn), and was bom probably in 1349 ; he 
possessed considerable estates in Merioneth and the 
adjoining districts^. As was then customary with the 
young gentry, he came to London, and joined one or 
the inns of court, became squire of the body to Richard 
II., was knighted by him in 1887, and was one of his 
attendants when seized at Flint Castle. He was allowed 
to retire to his country, but was molested by Lord 
Grey of Ruthin, one of the marchers, who, presuming 
on his favour as a zealous Lancastrian, seized some lands 
which Glyndwr had several years before gained from him 
by a lawsuit ; Glyndwr's appeal to the parliament was 
disregarded ; Grey, instead of being obliged to make 
restitution, obtained a grant of other portions of his 
property, but was himself captured while attempting to 
take possession. 

The Welsh chieftain acted with vigour and' success ; 
he at once invaded the marches, and defeated and made 
prisoner Sir Edmund Mortimer, the uncle of the earl 
of March. The Welsh flocked to him from England, 
he captured many strong castles, (as Conway, Ruthin, 

the Lancastrian or Tudor chroniclers, they dismiss him as "the 
wretched rebel Glendower," although his title to reign in Wales was 
far better than that of his opponent in England ; for a considerable 
time he was de facto prince ofWales, and was recognised as such by 
the king of France, who studiously avoided bestowing the regal style 
on Henry. 
' His ancestral residence was Sychart, near Corwen. 
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Radnor, and Oswestry,) and soon formally assumed the 
title of Prince of Wales, was crowned at Mach3mlleth, 
and as a sovereign prince entered into a treaty with 
the Mortimers and Percies, having for its object the 
overthrow of Henry. This alliance was dissolved by 
the battle of Shrewsbury, but Glyndwr maintained 
the contests; he repelled three formidable armies led 
by Henry in person^, expelled bishops and appointed 
others, captured many of the most considerable of the 
"English towns*" and castles, received aid from France 
and from Scotland, and marched with his French allies 
as far as Worcester. 

Henry of Monmouth (afterwards Henry V.) had some 
success against Glyndwr, but was unable to effect his 
subjugation, and several years after, when about to em- 
bark on his expedition against France, unwilling ap- 
parently to leave so active an enemy behind him, he 
endeavoured to enter into an arrangement with him. 
While the terms were in debate, Glyndwr died, at 
Monnington, in Herefordshire, Sept. 20, 1415. His 
sons concluded the negociation, the terms of which were 
probably far less favourable than they would have been 
had he lived, as Glyndwr is still spoken of as attainted 
in a statute of the next reign, [9 Hen. YI. c. 3j. 



A.D. 1401. An act passed against the Lollards [2 
Hen. IV. c. 15] ; no one was to preach without the 

' He was attdnted, and proclaiined an outlaw, at the parliament 
in 1403. 

^ Henry on each occasion met with bad weather, which the 
ohroniclOTs ascribe to the magic arts of his opponent. 

* See Yol 1. p. 346. 

c 
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bishop's license, and persons accused of heretical opi- 
nions were to be judged by the diocesan, and punished 
at the king*s pleasure, if they recanted ; but if not, to 
be burnt ^. 

William Sautre, a London clergyman, is burnt under 
this statute, Feb. 12. 

Several statutes passed in relation to the rising in 
Wales. Welshmen, and Englishmen married to Welsh- 
women, are disabled to hold office or to purchase lands, 
either in England, or in the "borough or Enghsh 
towns'* in Wales ^ [2 Hen. IV. cc. 16—20]. 

David, the prince of Scotland, being imprisoned by his 
father's order, dies soon after at the palace of Falkland, 
April 3^ 

Glyndwr ravages the marches and the Enghsh dis- 
tricts. Henry marches against him in June, when 
Glyndwr retires to a strong post at Corwen. 

Henry finds Glyndwr' s position unassailable ; he in- 
vades Scotland and bums Edinburgh, in August ; then 
returns into Wales in October, but is again obliged 
to withdraw without bringing Glyndwr to a battle. 

IRELAND. 

A.D. 1401. Thomas of Lancaster appointed lieutenant 
of Ireland, June 27 ; he lands there Nov. 13. 

J A similar act was passed in Scotland in 1425 ; it ordains that 
*' liorotics and Lollarda shall bo punished as the law of Holy Church 
requires." 

^ Tlieso statutes were confirmed in a body in 1447 (25 Hen. VI. 
c. 1), all grants of franchises contrary thereto being at the same time 
declared void. 

> He was a youth of dissolute character. The manner of his 
death is not known, but he was generally supposed to have been 
starved to death by his uncle, the duke of Albany. 
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The disorders of Ireland were not redressed by the 
Ordinance of 1357°^, and in 1361, Lionel (afterwards 
duke of Clarence) was appointed lieutenant. The in- 
heritance of his wife (Elizabeth de Burgh, countess of 
Ulster,) had been seized and partitioned according to 
the Irish law by her relatives, and he was thus strongly 
prejudiced against the Anglo-Irish, who opposed him in 
arms, but were brought to a nominal subjection, through 
the help that he received from England. They dis- 
claimed submission as soon as he had left the country, 
and though he returned in 1366, and passed the famous 
Statute of Kilkenny '^, it was entirely disregarded. Ed- 
mund Mortimer, earl of March, (the husband of his 
daughter Philippa,) succeeded him as lieutenant, Jan. 
24, 1379, but died Dec. 26, 1380, when the govern- 
ment was granted to his son Roger, (Jan. 24, 1381,) 
but he being a minor, his uncle. Sir Thomas Mortimer, 
acted as his deputy. In 1386 Richard II. resorted to 
the desperate expedient of granting the "entire domi- 
nion" of Ireland to his favourite, Robert de Vere, on 
condition of his achieving its complete conquest, but 
nothing was done towards that end, and at length the 
king himself passed over, landing at Waterford, in Octo- 
ber, 1 394, with a considerable army. The Anglo- Irish 
kept aloof, "but the native chiefs very generally sub- 
mitted, acknowledged their feudal dependence, engaged 
to serve the king in his wars, and promised also to quit 
the province of Leinster. Richard returned to Eng- 
land, leaving the earl of March as his lieutenant, who 
attempted to enforce this last stipulation, but was stre- 

- See YoL L p. 39L ■ See vol. L p. 894. 
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nuously resisted, and at last defeated and killed at 
Kenlys, in Ossory, July 20, 1398. The news of this 
disaster brought Richard a second tipae to Ireland, but 
before he could effect anything he was recalled to Eng- 
land by the landing of Henry of Lancaster. 

The Scots now leagued with the Irish, effected several 
settlements in the north, and defeated a fleet which the 
citizens of Dublin had fltted out against them®. Thomas 
of Lancaster next assumed the government, which he 
held until Sept. 1413, sometimes in person, sometimes 
by deputy. He laboured zealously, though with little 
success, to make the royal authority paramount; he 
introduced many new English colonists, resumed crown 
demesnes, contended with various fortune against both 
the Irish and Anglo-Irish, and was assisted by an annual 
subsidy of 7,000 marks from England ; but he at length 
was desperately wounded in a battle under the walls of 
Dublin, and obliged to withdraw, when the English pale 
became in effect tributary to its so-called subjects, the 
" mere Irish'* and the Anglo- Irish P, and remained in that 
condition until the time of Henry VIII. 



A.D. 1402. Reports spread that King Richard is 

• The citizens equipped another fleet in 1405, which was more 
successful. It ravaged the coasts not only of Scotland, but of Wales, 
at that time under the rule of Glyndwr. 

p The Anglo-Irish and the natives were bitterly hostile to each 
other, and thus alone was the royal authority preserved from 
extinction. In 1429 the Irish Parliament voted a petition to the 
king, requesting him to endeavour to induce the pope to publish 
a crusade against the natives, on the plea that they had not adhered 
to their submission made to Henry II., two centuries and a half 
before. In revence, M'Donough, the dynast of Leinster, ravaged the 
pale with Are and sword, ana was repulsed with extreme difficulty, 
the famous Talbot being absent in the French wars. 
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alive in Scotland, and of an intended French invasion 
in his favour ; Sir Roger Clarendon, his natural brother, 
and others are executed. 

Glyndwr ravages the marches, and defeats and cap- 
tures Sir Edmund Mortimer % June 22. 

Henry again marches into Wales, but is obliged to 
retire with loss. 

The Scots invade England, in July, announcing that 
King Richard is with them. They are defeated by Henry 
Percy (called Hotspur) at Homildon-hill, near Wooller, 
Sept. 14, and the earl of Douglas and other nobles taken. 

Henry offends the Percies, and they meditate his 
overthrow. 

A.D. 1403. The Percies and the Mortimers confede- 
rate with Glyndwr to restore Richard, if alive, or to place 
the earl of March on the throne, in case of his decease. 

The French make a descent on the Isle of Wight. 

The Percies march to join Glyndwr, but are inter- 
cepted by Henry, and defeated at the ^lace called 
Hateley-field, near Shrewsbury, July 23. Henry Percy 
is killed ; his uncle, Thomas Percy, earl of Worcester, 
being taken, is beheaded, July 25 '. 

A body of French land in Wales and bum Tenby, in 
July ; they then join Glyndwr. 

* Unde of the earl of March, the king, or heir to the throne, 
according as Richard was or was not alive ; the real state of the case 
not being apparently known to the parties. 

' Gljrndwr was at the time besieging Caermarthen, and was not 
hindered from joining his confederates by a flood in the Severn, as 
is commonly stated. The earl of Northumberland, who was on the 
way to support his son, hearing of his death, disbanded his array, 
made his submission, and was pardoned, (Aug. 11,) but being de- 
prived of the Isle of Man, and his strongest castles, he withdrew 
mto Scotland shortly alter. The chief person killed on Henry's 
side was Edmund Stafford, earl of Buckuigham, son-in-law of Thomas, 
duke of Gloucester. 
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Plymouth is burnt by the Bretons ; and at the same 
time Brittany is ravaged by English ships. 

" Minstrels or vagabonds'' forbidden to make assem- 
blies in Wales. [4" Hen. IV. c. 27]. The Welsh in 
general ordered to be disarmed ■ [c. 28]. 

Richard Yonge, bishop of Bangor, is expelled from 
his see by Glyndwr^ 

A.D. 1404. The commons propose to seize the tern- 
poralities of the Church, when the archbishop (Arundel) 
appeals to Henry, and the plan is dropped^. 

** The craft of multiplying gold or silver" (alchemy) 
declared felony, [5 Hen. IV. c. 4^]. 

The countess of Oxford, several abbots and others, 
charged with spreading reports that King Richard is 
alive, are imprisoned^. 

The French ravage the Devonshire coast, and also 
besiege Calais; many of their vessels are burnt at 
Sluys by the duke of Clarence and the earl of Kent'^. 

* Glyndwr was outlawed at this parliament, and was specially 
oxcoptod fh)m many jntiees and pardons issued subsequently by 
Hunry, but he died at last unconquered. 

* Ifo was in 1407 promoted to Eloohester. By Glyndwr's wish 
Lowin Bifort was elected his successor, and was approved by the 
Pope (Innocent VII.), but as he did not obtain consecration from the 
urcnbishop of Canterbury, he is not included in the list of bishops of 
the see, though ho hold it at least till 1411. 

» This was in the parUament held at Coventry, called the Lay- 
man's Parliament, from the circumstance that men learned in the 
law (who were tiben commonly clergymen) were carefully excluded. 
The scheme was probably devised by Henry's ministers, who resorted 
to many strange expedients to raise money, as may be seen by the 
Records of the Council, but all who had anything to lose saw that it 
endangered all property, and it was of necessity abandoned. 

V This statute remained unrepealed until the year 1690, [1 Wm. 
& Mar. c. 30]. 

* The countess was the mother of Richard's late favourite, the 
duke of Ireland ; she received a pardon, but the fate of the rest does 
not appear. The confessions of some of the parties are preserved 
among the Public Records. 

* £dmund Holland| brother and heir of the earl killed in 1400, 
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The French king enters into a treaty with Glyndwr, 
styling him ** Owen, prince-of Wales," June 14y, 

A.D. 1405. Constance of York' endeavours to libe- 
rate the earl of March and his relatives imprisoned at 
Windsor, Feb. 15. The duke of York is put in the 
Tower on suspicion of being concerned in the matter, 
but is soon released. 

The prince of Wales takes the field against Glyndwr 
in March, but is unable to subdue him. 

James, son of Robert, III. of Scotland, captured off 
Flamborough Head, March 30 ». 

Thomas Mowbray, earl of Nottingham^, Richard Scrope, 
archbishop of York°, the earl of Northumberland, Lord 
Bardolf ^, and others combine together to place the earl 

(see p. 14). He held the post of High Admiral, and was killed at 
sea in 1407. 

y It was negotiated b^ John Trevor, formerly bishop of St. Asaph, 
but expelled as a partisan of Glyndwr in 1402 ; he died in France 
in 1410. 

• She was the widow of Thomas Desroenser, earl of Gloucester 
(see p. 14), and sister to the earl of Rutland, who by the death of 
his father had now become duke of York. 

' He was on his voyage to France for security against the schemes 
of his uncle, the duke of Albany. 

k The son of the duke of Norfolk, banished with Henry of Lan- 
caster by Richard 11. 

« Brother of William Scrope, earl of Wiltshire, beheaded in 1399. 

•* Thomas, Lord Bardolf, was bom in 1367, and succeeded his 
father, William, in his seventeenth year. He 
had lar^e possessions in Norfolk, Sufifolk,! 
Lincolnshire, and Yorkshire, and served in 
France and in Ireland during the latter years 
of the reign of Richard IL He joined Henry 
of Lancaster at Shrewsbury, but aiterwardls 
espoused the cause of the Percies, and was 
mortally wounded at Bramham-moor. His 
head was set up at Lincoln, and his quarters 
at London, York, Lynn, and Shrewsbury, 
but his widow was allowed to remove them 
at the same time as Northumberland received 
Christian burial ^*^* •' ^"^ sardoir. 
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of March, on the throne. The archbishop publishes 
manifesto declaring Henry ezcommnnicated. May 9. 

Ralph Neville, earl of Westmoreland, gets the chie 
insurgents into his hands by treachery. The archbishop 
and the earl of Nottingham are beheaded, June 8, and 
Lords Hastings and Falconbridge soon after. The earl 
of Northumberland and Lord Bardolf escape to Scotland. 

The French send succours to Glyndwr. 

Henry marches against Glyndwr, but is again unsuc- 
cessful*. 

A.D. 1406. The crown settled by parliament on 
Henry and his four sons, [7 Hen. IV. c. 2]. 

Robert III. of Scotland dies, April 4; his brother 
Robert, duke of Albany, governs as regent, and makes 
no effort to procure the liberation of the young prince 
(James I.). 

The guardianship of the seas from May 1, 1406, to- 
Sept. 1407> committed to an association of merchants; 
the parliament assigns to them the taxes on wine, wool, 
and hides. 

The Isle of Man granted to Sir John Stanley, April 6. 

The earl of Northumberland and Lord Bardolf, fear- 
ing to be delivered up by the Scottish regent, flee to 
Glyndwr in Wales. 

A.D. 1407. England greatly afficted by pestilence. 

Henry, in crossing from Queenborough to Leigh, at 
the mouth of the Thames, is attacked by French pirates, 
and narrowly escapes capture. 

A strong body of French auxiliaries join Glyndwr, 

* The oampaifi^ was brief, bad weather and want of provisions 
obliging the En^ish to retire, after considerable loss, in November. 
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who advances into England, and threatens Worcester, 
hat at length retires. 

A parliament held at Gloucester, in Octoher, when 
severe statutes are passed against the Welsh, [9 Hen. 
IV. cc. 1, 2, 3, 4]. 

FRANCE. 

A.D. 1407. Louis, duke of Orleans, is murdered hy 
the duke of Burgundy, Nov. 23. 

Charles YI. of France had several years before this 
faUen into a state of mental imbecility, and the dukes 
of Orleans and Burgundy contended for power with a 
degree of violence that proved fatal to their country, as 
well as to themselves. The queen, (Isabella of Bavaria,) 
a woman of depraved character, allied herself with the 
duke of Orleans, but after his death she sometimes in- 
clined to the opposite party, and at length even leagued 
with Henry Y. against her own son, the dauphin. The 
duke of Burgundy was assassinated in his turn, in the 
year 1419', and the queen died, universally detested, in 
1435. 

' Two dukes of Orleans and three dukes of Burgundy were con- 
cerned in the transactions which brought about the English rule in 
France ; they were all descended from a king |f John IL) who died a 
prisoner in the hands of Edward III. The lollowing table shews 
their relationship to each other, and to the dauphin, whose throne 
they endangered^ 

JohnIL 

\ 



Charles V. Philip the Hardy, 
I duke of Buigundy, d. 1404. 

Chables y L Louis of Orleans, John sans Peur, 

I killed 1407. killed 1418. 

Chablbs VIL Charles of Orleans, Philip the Good. 

taken at Ag^ncourt. 
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A. P. 1408. Tho earl of Northumberland and Lord 
lUnlolf ngnin appear in the north, and take up arms; 
thoy are defeated by the sheriff of Yorkshire (Sir Thomas 
Uuktby) at Hramham-moor, Feb. 19, the earl being killed 
in tho Held, and Lord Bardolf mortally wounded. 

A.D. 1400, The council of Pisa deposes the rival 
pop«?«, »tyled Benedict XIIL and Gregory XXL, June 
»^ ; IVter of Candia elected, June 15 or 26, who takes 
t\w uan^e of Alexander V. 

A atrong body of Welsh ravage Shropshire, but are 
d«»ft>ated, and their leaders, Philip Dhu and Philpot 
2^v>ndan)ure, earried to London and executed. 

A.n. 1410. The confiscation of the temporalities of 
the Churoh agtun proposed by the commons, but re- 
jected by Henry. 

The circulation of foreign money prohibited by statute 
[n lieu. e. 5]. 

Thuuma Uadby, a Lollard, is executed, in April. 
A,u, 1411. Henry sends a body of troops to assist 
the duke of Burgundy against his rivals; they gain a 
victory at St. Cloud ». and capture Paris. 

I)unuld, lord of the Isles, endeavours to make himself 
independent of the Scottish crown. He is supported by 
Henry, but being defeated at Harlaw, near Aberdeen, 
July 24, is reduced to submission. 

The giving of liveries again prohibited by statute. 
The practice had been forbidden in the first and seventh 
yours of Henry's reign, but the enactments had not been 
attended lo, [13 Hen. IV. c. 3], 

« Tho Fronoh factions were so embittered against each other, that 
it was with difficulty that the English coidd prevail on the Burgun- 
dianD to spare tho lives of their prisoners. 
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Prince Henry is removed from the comicil. 

A.D. 1412. Henry changes his policy, and joins the 
Orleans party, by treaty. May 12. 

A six years' truce is concluded with the Scots, May 7. 

Henry falls ill, when his eldest son claims the regency, 
which is refused to him. 

The parties in France are reconciled, and unite against 
the English, who in return ravage Normandy^. 

The first university in Scotland founded at St. An- 
drew's. 

A.D. 1413. Henry is seized with a fit while at his 
devotions in the chapel of St. Edmund at Westminster ; 
he dies a few days after, March 20, and is buried at 
Canterbury*. 

i> They were commanded by the duke of Clarence ; at length they 
withdrew into Guienne, on the promise of a lai^e sum of money, for 
which the duke of Orleans gave hostages. 

' His tomb still exists, and there seems no reason to doubt that 
he was buried Uiere ; but the partisans of the House of York many 
years after asserted, with the view of blackening his character, that, 
Uke Jonas, his body was thrown into the Thames, in order to appease 
a violent tempest. The curious statement of one Clement Maydeston 
on the subject will be found in Wharton's Anglia Sacra, and also in 
Stothard's Sepulchral Monuments. 




Rtary V., firoa hU MomumcBl, WntmlBater Abbey. 

HENRY V. 

Henry, the eldest son of Henry of Bolingbroke and 
Mary de Bohun, (one of the co-heiresses of Humphrey, 
earl of Hereford,) was born at Monmoath, Aug. 9, 
1388. He had for his governor the famous Sir 
Thomas Percy, (afterwards earl of Worcester,) and was 
educated at Queen's College, Oxford, under the care of 
his uncle, Henry Beaufort, eventually bishop of Win- 
chester. He early shared in the fortunes of his father, 
being carried to Ireland, as a hostage, by Richard II. 
in his eleventh year, but apparently treated with kind- 
ness, and honoured with knighthood. On his father's 
accession to the throne, young Henry was created prince 
of Wales, was summoned to parliament, and intrusted 
with military command against Glyndwr. The earl of 
March and his brother were placed under his guardian- 
ship ; he was appointed lieutenant of Wales, and also 
warden of the Cinque Ports, and captain of the castles of 
Dover and Calais. He was likewise for a while a mem- 
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ber of the council, but was removed from it about 
the year 1412, having grievously offended his father by 
demanding the regency during the frequent illnesses of 
the latter, and being suspected of aspiring to the crown. 
So much active employment at so early an age renders 
it very doubtful that he could be guilty of much of the 
dissipation and violent conduct ordinarily ascribed to his 
youthful days. 

Henry succeeded to the throne, March 21, 1413. 
Encouraged by the weakness to which the civil wars of 
the Orleans and Burgundian factions had reduced the 
country J, he at once prepared to attack France, but at 
first professed to have in view only the recovery of 
the English provinces. The negotiations for this end 
were protracted until the summer of 1415, when he put 
himself at the head of his army, landed in Normandy, 
captured Harfleur, and gained the victory of Agincourt, 
but, exhausted by the effort, was obliged to return to 
England. 

In 1417 he again invaded France, effected the con- 
quest of Normandy, gained the alliance of the Burgun- 
dians, and at length, by virtue of the treaty of Troyes, 
(May, 1420,) received the princess Katherine in mar- 
riage, was recognised by the queen-mother (Isabella 
of Bavaria) as heir to the crown, to the exclusion of her 
own son, the dauphin, and returned in triumph to Eng- 
land. A few months shewed that his conquest was not 
complete, and that the disinherited prince possessed 
the affections of the nation ; his brother, the duke of 
Clarence, was defeated and kUled at Beauge, in March, 

i See p. 25. 
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1421, and the king hastily returning, passed the short 
remainder of his life in almost constant action. He 
captured Dreux, hut failed before Orleans, and though 
he passed the winter at Paris as king of France, was 
obliged in the following year to besiege Meaux, which 
only surrendered after a most resolute resistance ; shortly 
after this he fell ill, and being carried to the Bois de 
Vincennes, near Paris, died there, Aug. 31, 1422, in 
the 35th year of his age, and the 10th of his reign. 

Henry married the piincess Katherine of France ; she 
bore him one son, Henrt, who succeeded him. Kathe- 
rine in 1423 married Owen Tudor, one of her attendants, 
and by him became the mother of Edmund Tudor, 
created earl of Richmond, the father of Henry VH. ; 
Jnvpcr, carl of Pembroke, and other children. She died 
in the nunnery of Bermondsey, separated from her hus- 
band, Jan. 4, 1437**. 

This king bore, like his father, France and England 
quarterly, but with the fleurs-de-lis of the former only 
throo in number ^ The same supporters (a lion and 
nntolopo) are nsoribod to him, but probably this is an 
error. For badges he used an antelope gorged with 
n crown and chained ; a swan similarly adorned ; and 
a beacon inflamed; these devices are sometimes seen 



* Hhortly aftor Kathorino's death it was discovered that her sister- 
iti'liiw, tlio (liiohoNM of Hodford, had also married one of her squires, 
Uloluinl Woodvillo, and an she was now the first ladyin the kingdom, 
thtt noWlllty loudly comnlainod of these matches as degrading. The 
njortt ruuont oft'oiidor, Woodville. had a powerful friend in Cardind 
jltMUifurt, and no esoapod punisnment for his ''presumption," but 
Tiul(»r was oonflnod in Newgate, and afterwards in the Tower. 

* This was iu imitation of an alteration made by Charles YI. 
of Fruuue. 
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united, as in the cornice of his tomb in Westminster 
Abbey. 





Arm* and B«d(n of Hearjr V. 

The brilliant though transitory success of Henry's 
attack on France, has often caused its injustice to be 
overlooked, and himself to be regarded as one of the 
most eminent of the English kings. As a stroke of 
policy it doubtless answered its purpose, as it deferred 
to the time of his successor the desolating contest known 
as the Wars of the Boses ; yet it is hard to say to which 
country it was most disastrous. Henry has, however, 
better claims on our respect than spring from mere con- 
quest. He treated his royal captives (the king of Scot- 
land and the earl of March) with kindness, restored the 
Percies, and firmly attached them to the interests of his 
family ; his conduct, generally, was mild and humane™ ; 
he discouraged vice and luxury by his own orderly and 
sober life ; he attended to the complaints of the humble, 
and was liberal in his rewards of service ; though he per- 
secuted the Lollards, he withstood the extravagant de- 

" He was probably influenced rather by what he considered state 
necessity than by natural cruelty of disposition, in putting to death 
the earl of Cambridge and others, and in hanging the Scote taken in 
arms against him in France ; these circumstances^ howeyer, will 
ever remain a deep stain on his character. 
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mands of the papal coart, and restored the goods of 
hospitals to their proper uses ; he built bridges and en- 
dowed religious houses; and to him rather than to 
Henry VIL belongs the credit of founding a royal 
navy*^. 

A.D. 1413. Henry V. is crowned at Westminster, 
April 90. 

The parliament meets at Westminster in May. 
An act passed forbidding Welshmen to bring actions 
for damages sustained in " this rebellion of Wales/' on 
pain of treble damages, two years' imprisonment, and fine 
and ransom at the king's pleasure, [1 Hen. V. c. 6p]. 

" Irishmen, and Irish clerks, beggars, called chamber 
deacons," ordered to depart before the feast of All Souls 
(Nov. 2), *'for quietness and peace in this realm of 
England," [c. 8]. 

Sir John Oldcastle ^ is condemned as a heretic, Sep- 
tember 25 ; he escapes from the Tower in the course of 
the following month. 



* He kept constantlv a fleet of twelve vessels to guard the coast, 
hich had been greatly neglected in the former rei^ (see p. 24) ; 
they each appear to have nad from 80 to 100 manners, men-at- 



arms and arohera. Beside this, he had at command the navy of the 
Cinque Ports (about 60 ships), with numerous hired vessels, and prizes 
taken from the Genoese. 

^ His r^^al years are computed from March 21. 

' llie recital, that the Welsh " daily make quarrels and great 
pursuit" against the " king's liege people" for ii^uries sustained by 
them in tlie course of the contest, shews that their insurrection had 
not been so completely crushed as writers usually suppose ; neither 
did this statute reduce them to order, as in the next year we meet 
with a statement that the '* king's liege people" are dculy carried off 
by the Webh, against whom heavy penalties are denounced, 
[2 Hen. V. c. 6]. 

4 Commonly styled Lord Cobham, from his marriage with the 
grand-daughter of the last lord. 



The archbiehop of Canterbury (Thomas Amndel) 
holds a synod at St. Paul's from Nov. 20 to Dec. 4, 
for repression of the opinionB of Wickhffe. 

A.D. U14. The king seizes a party of the LollardB, 
BtBi London, in the night of Jan. 6, 7 ; the; are accused 
of designs against his life, are condemned, and many of 
them executed. 

An inquiry into and reformation of the state of hos- 
pitals ordered', [2 Hen. V. c. 1]. 

The breach of truce or safe conduct declared high 
treason, [c. 6]. 



FRANCE. 

Henry forms alliances with the emperor (Sigiamond), 
the king of Arragon (Ferdinand I.), and other princes. 
He despatches the archbishop of Canterbury, (Henry 
Chicheley',) Lord Grey, and other envoys to demand 



amptoTuhlre, about 1362, aai educated at Wykt 
in Winchester and OiEord. He particularly 
studied the civil and canon lav, tmd though 
he became archdeacon of Salisbury, biah 
of St. David's, and arcbbiBhop of Canterbui 
he was for many years chiefly employed 
embsasiea and utlier slate tiusiness. He " 
present at the council of Fisa in 1110 
also attended Henry V. in his iQTosio 
France ; but after this Idng's death he 
toted mineelf almost eicluslvely to the dis 
charge of his duties as primate. Tn this 
capacity he firmly withstood the attacks of 
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irwm tho king of France (Charles VI.) the restoration 
^ X\\<> forn\rr possessions of Elngland, Jane. A com- 
prtMui»t> is pr\>|)osed, which Henry rejects, and prepares 

*Wffi rivalry of parties by which France had been so 
\s\\\^ Mtllioted^ was not in any manner abated by the 
liro^lkt^ot K\i attack fi\uw England. The duke of Orleans, 
who \k\ that Xm^ was at the head of afiiEdrs, raised troops 
\\^ (lotViul tht> kingtlom ; Durgundy refused all co-opera- 
tioUi h\)t pi^Aen^d for a while a suspicious neutrality, 
\\\\\\\ hi* rival was captured at Agincourt, when he seized 
0)\ uutuy of tho strt^ng cities of Normandy, and at length 
opt^uly Joiut^d the Knglish ; his sincerity was, however, 
diuOucd by thcn)« and French chroniclers assert that he 
wan at \\\^ *an\t> time neg<.)tiating with the dauphin. 



k^^y 1-114, The council of Constance^ holds its 
i\\*\ *ittiug Nov. 10, 

\vvUo>^, i)uu\^h u!\)«i»tly, t\t>iU|r«fttotl a porsocutor. In the midst of 
tlki»«o o\kutinuUkUi« ho m^Vriixl out hiii dosijni of adding a new collie 
Xm tKtt»iHi. niwi \\\ tUt> .vtMvr U.S7 founded All Souls, anoblemonu- 
luout of \\U |»lou« Uliomllty. Worn out with years and infirmity, 
\\^^ \UiH\\\i\\ to itmlifu hirt noo, but boforo the transaction could be 
Uiuuplototl ito dituT, April 12, 1448, and was buried at Canterbury, 
whtiit) \\\tk Huloudid tomb utill romtiins, and has been recently re- 
U(llt\oil bv hlrt oolK«^ 

* Soi» j>, *JA. 

» '\\x\n oi»»u»ull mit until April 22, 1418. It was attended by both 
blxhopa uiul laymen ft'oni Kn^flund. The schism in the Church was 
hoiiUul, by the iloptwiilon of throe rival popes, and the election 
of Dtlu) l;oU)unu as Martin V. The opinions of Wickliflfe were con- 
doinnod, ami hl« btuios ordorod to bo burnt, a task which was com- 
mittod tt) Ulohurd Flommynjjf, bishop of Lincoln, who had formerly 
boon ono of Iuh party. I'ho most memorable act of this council, 
liowovor, was the burniiij? of John IIuss, in spite of a safe conduct 
which had boon granted to him by the emperor. 
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A.D. 1415. The king assembles his forces in May ; 
»nd joins them at Portsmouth in July. 

The earl of Cambridge^, Lord Scrope of Masham, and 
Sir Thomas Grey, charged with conspiring against the 
life of the king, are executed, Aug. 2, 5. Nothing is 
known of the history of this conspiracy except from the 
record of the brief trial of the parties. We learn from 
this that they were charged with intending to kill 
•* Henry of Lancaster, the usurper," and then to flee into 
Wales, where they were to proclaim the earl of March 
king. They are also charged, rather inconsistently with 
this last intention, with asserting King Richard to be 
still alive, and with sending into Scotland " for a certain 
man who in his shape of body and countenance did much 
resemble him ;" for if this had been believed there must 
have been an end of the assumption of royalty by the 
earl of March. 

The king sails with a large force, on board 1,500 
ships, from Southampton, Aug. 1 1 ; lands in the pays 
du Caux, Aug. 13 ; lays siege to Harfleur^, and captures 
it Sept. 22. 



* He was the second son of Edmund of Langley, duke of York, and 
had lately received the title of Cambridge from Henry. His son 
Itichard became dake of York, and his daughter Isabel married 
Lord Bourchier, who was created earl of £^x by his nephew, 
Edward IV. 

" The king had with him, beside the more ordinary warlike 
engines, as tripgettes, sows, bastiles, &c. several cannon of large 
size, called bombards, and named "London," "Messagere," "The 
king's daughter ;" these pieces, which seem to have somewhat re- 
sembled the modem mortar, and which, Elmham says, ** vomited from 
their fiery mouths vast quantities of stones, with a vehement explo- 
fflon and a terrific and intolerable noise," were worked by gunners 
from Germany, and they contributed most materially to his success 
in other sieges. 
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Me Petidt nmny of hit tick to England, appoints the 
enrl of Porcet (Thoniap Hoaufort) governor of Harfleur, 
•lui »et9 out on hit march towards Calais, Oct. 8. 

The Frenoh* under the dukes of Bourbon and Orleans, 
harass his march% He attempts in vain to cross the 
Bomme» at Blanche T^che^ Oct. 14; then proceeds up 
the stream through Abbeville and Amiens to Feronne, 
t^'here he crwses the riwr at night, Oct. 20. 

Ttie French* having cut up the direct road, take post 
at Agtncourt, to intercept his road to Calais; the two 
armies come in sight, Oct. S4. 

Arthur of Britanny ^^ attacks the English camp at mid- 
night, during a storm of wind and rain, but is beaten off. 

The French are defeated with terrible slaughter, at 
Aginrourt*, Oct. 25. 

The king resumes his march, Oct. 26, reaches Calais 
Oct. 29, where he remains until Nov. 17 ; he lands at 
Dover with his chief prisoners, Nov. 1 7, and makes a 
triumplmnt entry into London Nov, 23. 

A.D. 1416. The emperor (Sigismond) endeavours 

y The son of JoMi of Nftvarre, mother-in-law of the king. He was 
made pnnoner the next day, and was confined until 1421, when he 
t<>ok service under the kinti\ and served at the siege of Meaux. He 
soon Af\^r abandoned the English party, and be^une constable of 
France. 

■ The French leaders acted with so little judgment that their vast 
nnny was cut to pieces with very slight resistance, yet it is imposs- 
ible to l>olieve, as is often stated, that the victors lost only the duke 
of York, the earl of Suffolk, and about 20 others ; St. Remy, a French 
historian, more probably makes their loss 1,600 ; 10,000 at least of 
tho French were slain, 3,000, or more, being piinces, nobles, or 
knights. Some of the more eminent wei-e interred m tlio neighbour- 
injz, chtirches, but the rest were buried in deep trenches in the field, 
which WAS consecrated by a bishop, and enclosed with a hedge and 
ditch by the |mous care of Philip^ count of CburuluU, aderwards duke 
•f K\irgund>\ 
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to bring about a peace ; be visits England, and is most 
bonoorably received*. 

The earl of Dorset makes an inroad in Normandy, in 
March. He fights an indecisive battle at Cany, March 
14, and with difficulty regains Harfleur. 

The French land in Portland, and lay it waste by fire, 
in Mav. 

m 

Harfleur being besieged, is relieved by the duke of 
Bedford, August 15, and again in October by the earl 
of Huntingdon ^, many French and Genoese ships being 
captured on each occasion. 

The duke of Burgundy (John sans Peur) allies himself 
to the English, and obtains possession of Rouen, Dieppe, 
and other places in Normandy. 

A.D. 1417. The earl of Huntingdon captures a 
Genoese fleet off Harfleur ^ July 25. 

The king embarks at Southampton, July 23 ; lands at 
Touque (near Harfleur), Aug. 1 ; captures the castle, 
Aug. 9 ; besieges Caen, which is taken by assault, Sept. 
4; the castle surrenders, Sept. 20, when Bayeux and 
many other towns and fortresses submit. 

The Scots invest Berwick and Roxburgh, but soon 
retire. 

All Bretons not denizened expelled from England^, 
[4 Hen. V. c. 3]. 

* The king consented to a three years' trace, but the French in the 
meantime besieged Harfleur, and the n^otiations were broken off. 

b John Holland, afterwards duke of Exeter, and constable of the 
Tower, who is said to have invented new modes of torture for his 
prisoners there, whence the rack was styled " Exeter's daughter." 

« Several of these ships, termed carracks, were of large size, and 
were at once taken into the king's service. 

* The misconduct of "some dwelling near the queen [the widow 
of Henry IV.] and about her person" is particularly mentioned as 
giving occasion for this rtatute. 
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Coining declared treason, [4 Hen. V. st. 2, c. 6]. 

The native Irish forbidden to hold any benefice in 
their own country®, [4 Hen. V. c. 6]. 

The duke of Britanny agrees to a truce for fifteen 
years, Nov. 16. 

A.D. 1418. The king holds his court at Caen, early 
in the year, and confiscates the lands of those who do 
not return by a given time ; vast estates are thus be- 
stowed on the duke of Clarence and others. 

The duke of Gloucester overruns the Cotentin. 

Pontoise and other towns submit to the duke of 
Burgundy. 

The duke of Orleans, the rival of Burgundy, had been 
captured at Agincourt, but his party (styled the Ar- 
magnacs, from Bernard, count of Armagnac, his father- 
in-law,) held possession of Paris for a time. They 
attempted to curb the turbulent citizens, who with 
arms in their hands set at nought all authority, when 
the latter called in the Burgundians; the Armagnacs 
attempted to expel them, were defeated, and were 
butchered in thousands ; the dauphin was obhged to 
withdraw to Melun, and the duke of Burgundy seized 
on the government. 

The king makes further conquests in Normandy ; he 
besieges Rouen, in July; Domfront, Cherbourg, and 
other places are captured. 

Sir John Oldcastle is captured in Wales, brought to 
London and burnt, Dec. ^ 

• It is alleged that such, coming to parliament, will bring with 
them attendants, who will betray " the secrets of the English." 

' He was brought before the parliament, when be denied their 
jurisdiction over him, affirming that King Richard was still alive, and 
in Scotland ; on which he was condemned without further heaiing . 
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A.D. 1419. The king holds hid court at HouenEf, as 
duke of Normandy, and receives the homage of the 
nohles. 

He has several conferences at Meulan, on the Seine, 
in July, with the queen of France, who brings her 
daughter " Madame Katherine," and the duke of Bur- 
gundy, but they separate after a time without any 
agreement. 

The duke of Burgundy is assassinated at a conference 
with the dauphin, at Montereau, August 12; his son 
(Philip the Good) at once joins the English. 

A truce is concluded between the king and the inha- 
bitants of Paris and other towns which adhere to the 
Burgundians, and steps are taken to bring the dauphiii 
to punishment. 

The dauphin throws himself into Compeigne, and re- 
pulses a force of English and Burgundians. 

The people of Paris put themselves under the English 
government. 

The king keeps his Christmas at Rouen, and arranges 
terms of peace with the duke of Burgundy. 

A.D. 1420. A treaty is concluded at Troyes, May 2 1 , 
for the marriage of Henry to the princess Katherine, and 
his reception as king of France^ de facto, 

Henry marries the princess Katherine at Troyes, 
June 2, and keeps his Christmas in Paris. 

« The town had surrendered, January 19. Henry built a palace 
there, which existed until the time of the first French revolution, and 
was for a while the residence of the exiled James II. It stood near 
the west end of the quay, had a moat and drawbridge, and was flanked 
by five roimd towers. 

^ Charles and his queen were to retain their titles, but Henry was 
to have possession of the kingdom, although he was only to be styled 
heir during Charles's lifetime ; but as early as May 6, 1420, Henry 
styled himself " Hsei*es et Begens Regni Francise." 
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A.D. 1421. The king holds a parUament at Rouen, 
hi January, which decrees a new coinage*; he also 
there receives homage from his English lords for lands 
granted to them in France. 

The king comes to England with his queen ; she is 
crowned at Westminster, Feb. 24. 

The duke of Clarence is defeated and killed at Beauge, in 
Anjou, by the Scottish auxiliaries of the dauphin. Mar. 22. 

The king engages the earl of Douglas and other 
Scottish nobles in his service ^. 

A statute passed concerning offences committed by 
scholars of Oxford^ [9 Hen. V. c. 8]. 

The king raises fresh troops, and returns to France, 
landing at Calais June 1 1 ; he captures Dreux, but is 
obliged to quit the siege of Orleans through want of 
provisions, and passes the Christmas in Paris. 

A.D. 1422. The king besieges Meaux, which sur- 
renders after a desperate resistance, June 5. 

He falls ill at Corbeuil, in July, is removed to the 
Bois de Vincennes, and dies there, Aug. 31™. 

* Agreeably to the treaty of Troyes, the coins bore the inscription 
"Hores Francise." 

•• The captive king of Scotland gave his consent in the hope of ob- 
taining his liberation, and himself served with them as a volunteer ; 
a base advantage was taken of this by Henry, and any of the Scots 
who wore captured were treated as traitors. 

* It is stated that many clerks and scholars of Oxford, "armed 
and arrayed in manner of war, " have put people out of possession of 
their lands and tenements in Oxford, Berks, and Bucks ; have with 
dogs and greyhounds hunted in parks, forests, and warrens, and 
threatened the keepers ; and have taken clerks convict of felony out 
of the hands of their ordinaries, and set them at liberty ; if they do 
not surrender, they are to be outlawed, and also expelled from the 
Univorsitv. 

■» The King's corpse was removed to St. Denys, where a solemn 
service was performed, Sept. 15 ; it was then carried with much pomp 
to England, a hundred torches being borne before the funeral car, 
and was deposited at Westminster, near the shriue of St. Edward the 
Confessor. 





HE>JRY VI. 

Henrt, the only son of Henry V. and Katherine of 
France, was bom at Windsor, December 6, 1421, 
When lesB than nine months old he succeeded his 
father, (Sept. 1, 1422,) and was proclaimed king both 
in England and ia France, the govemment being ad- 
ministered by his uncles, the dukes of Bedford and 
Gloucester, and the bishop of Winchester, and bis own 
education entrusted to the earl of Warwick", who from 
his proficiency in every knightly art was styled "the fa- 
ther of courtesy," but who did not succeed in impart- 
ing any portion of his own warlike spirit and worldly 
wisdom to his royal pupil. 

The events of Henry's reign were moat important, 
but he had apparently very little share in directing 
them. In his youth he was under the tutelage of his 



* fUchard, Bon of Thomas Beauchamp, coudemiK 
the lima of Richard U. (ses vol i. p. 416). Ho wt 
of CaUii. recmTed the office of regent of France in Ij 
Rouen in 1439. Bichsrd Nerille derived from him hi 
Warwick, haying: married bis daughter Anne. 
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UDcles, nho qoarreled among themaelvee, and thus eacri- 
ficed hia father's acquiaitiona ; when advanced to roan- 
hood, he was as completely guided hj hia ambitiaua, 
intriguing wife and her favourite ministers, Suffolk" and 
Somerset]'; their conduct occasioned bitter disconteot. 



' William da la Pole, aarl of Suffolk, grandson of thn faTOurila of 

}UchardII.,was bora in 1396. HisljrotherMichaolnaskilledat Agin- 

courtjrad hia fell I er d ied at tbs ait^B of Haiflour; 

he hinuwlf sorrod in France, and wu taken 

prisoner at Jorgeaui, but recovered hia liberty, 

was admitted to the kin^^s council, and re- 

ctived a grant of the reversiou of the earl- 
dom of Pembroke, in cue the duks of Qlou- 

oester, who then possessed it, died childless. 

Ho waa afterwArda employed to negotiate a 

pejioo with the French, and ho wbb also a 

-'■■-'' — * it in bringing about the king's 

Margaret of Aojou. He now 
effect prime minister, was created 
quia, and soon after duke of Suffolk, re- 
ed the offlces of grand atownrd, chambarhiin, and admiral, and 
wardship of Margaret Beaufort, the king's cousin. He was, 
ever, exceedingly unpopular, being suspected of treacherously 



^hief 







ha w 



onatableofi 



b length he 

„, .-nilted to the Tower ; 

r banished, but woa beheaded at sea, by order of 
10 Tower, (John Holland '■ "*~ ' * " 



, , in 1413, married Elisabeth, the sister of 

EdM-ard IV. 

p Edmund Beaufort was the grandson of John of Gaunt. IJbB 
hia brother John he was mods priioner at Beauge, but afterwards 
distinguished himself ii_ .... 
He defended Rouen, and captured Harfleur I 
and Montreuil ; relieved Cabiis wh ' ' 

succession the titles of earl of M... ■^■^,, _uu , t 

Percha, earl and marquU of Dorset, and duke \A^ 
of Somerset, and in 1444 waa appointed regent \-w? 
I'l Normandy, in succession to the duke of '"^ 
York. He acted feebly in this capacity, and 
sunondered Caen, almoal ' ' ' ' ' 




He returned 
* of the popular dis- *™"'ES'nri'''"' 
concent, on the death of the duke of Suffolk 
ho succeeded to bis place in the favour of the queen. The duke i 
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and in the end, though personally beloved for his pious 
and charitable conduct, splendid evidences of which re- 
main to this day% the "meek usurper" was deprived of 
his throne ; he saw his friends cut off in the field or on 
the scaffold; he suffered exile and a tedious imprison- 
ment himself, and he died at last in confinement in the 
Tower, about the month of May, 1471. His death has 
usually been ascribed to violence, but it was more pro- 
bably owing to grief at the capture of his wife and 
slaughter of his son at Tewkesbury shortly before. His 
body was exposed in St PauFs, and then buried with 
Httle ceremony at Chertsey Abbey, but by Henry VII. 
was removed to Windsor, and interred in St. George's 
Chapel. 

In 1445 Henry married Margaret of Anjou, daughter 
of Rene, titular king of Sicily, Naples, and Jerusalem, 
but' in fact a dependant on the king of France. To 
obtain her hand most of the remaining English posses- 
sions in France were given up, and Margaret thus be- 
came unpopular with the English from her first coming 
among them. She was a woman of beauty and un- 
daunted spirit; thus she gained an ascendancy over 
her weak husband which was often unwisely and some- 
York took up arras to bring him to trial, but after some contention 
they were formally reconciled ; this lasted but a short time, and in 
1454 Somerset was imprisoned on chaises of treason preferred by 
the duke ; he was, however, set at liberty by the influence of the 
queen, and taking the command of some troops he advanced to St. 
Alban's, where he was met by the duke of York, defeated and killed. 
May 23, 1455, tlie assault being led by his brother-in-law, the earl 
of Warwick. He left three sons, who all died in ttie Lancastrian 
cause. 

1 He foimded Eton College in 1440, and King's College, Cam- 
bridge in 1443, beside assisting Chicheley's foundation at Oxford * 
his queen endowed a second college at Cambridge. 
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times craelly exercised, and was the immediate caaee of 
his dowafiiU. She, however, fully shared his Bufferings, 
and made the most vigorous attempts to retrieve his for- 
tunes, enduring exile, innumerable perils by land and by 
sea, and a long imprisonment ; she at length closed her 
chequered life in her native country, dying in poverty at 
Dampierre, near Saumur, Aug. 2S, 1481. 

Henry's only son, Edward, bom October 13, 1453, 
married Anne, dangbterof theearl of Warwick, in 1470, 
but was killed at Tewkesbury shortly after. 

The arms of Henry VI. are the same as those of his 
father, France and England quarterly. Jfj 

His supporters are usually two antelopes, 
argent ; but sometimes the dexter sup- ' 
porter is a lion ; and in other instances a 
panther rampant, incensed, is the sinister. 
His badges are, an antelope collared nud 
chained, two feathers in salHre, and some- 
times a. panther passant gardant, spotted 
with many colours and incensed ; but 
this latter more properly belongs to the 
Beauforts. The well-known motto dibu 
KT MON DHoiT, appears to have been first a™.=ib 
assumed as such by this king, hut it bad been in use a< 
a war-cry at least as early as the time of Eichard I. 

Henry in character was evidently well meaning, and 
sincerely pious', but too weak and irresolute to hold 
sway in the turbulent days in which be lived ; still he 

' He wna popularly regarded as a Be 
Bome Btepg to procure hit canoDiEation. 1 
to have beea deterred b; tbo oipeuBe. 
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justly claims our pity for his sufferings : his great mis- 
fortune was, that by the conduct of his grandfather he 
was placed in a position the duties of which he was en- 
tirely unfit to discharge, and that thus he was exposed 
to the penalty justly attached to his ancestor's crime, 
but which descended on his innocent head. 



A.D. 1422. The duke of Bedford governs in France, 
and the duke of Gloucester in England, in the name of 
the infant king', who is placed under the care of the 
earl of Warwick (Richard Beauchamp). 

Charles VI. of France dies, Oct. 21 ; the dauphin is 
crowned at Poictiers, while Henry VI. is acknowledged 
as king in Paris. 

Irish residents at Oxford and Cambridge ordered to 
leave the realm within a month, except graduates and 
beneficed men, who can find surety, [1 Hen. VI. c. 3*]. 
A.D. 1423. A treaty concluded at Amiens, by which 
the duke of Britanny (John V.) becomes an ally of the 
English. 

The earl of Salisbury (Thomas Montacute) defeats 
the French and their Scottish alHes at Crevant, in Bur- 
gundy, July. 

The French defeat and capture Sir John de la Pole, at 
GraviUe, in Maine. 

Merchandize of the staple to be carried only to Calais, 
[2 Hen. VI. c. 4]. 

* His regnal years are oomputed from Sept. 1. 

* The reason given is that divers man^aughters, murders, rob- 
beries, felonies, riots, and other offences, have Uitely been committed 
by them ; no fresh scholars from Ireland are to be reoeived without 
proper t^timonials of being in the king's obedience. 
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Justices empowered to regulate wages and prices of 
victuals, [c. 18], 

Persons committed for treason, making their escape, 
to be considered as convicted, [c. 21]. 

A.D. 1424. King James of Scotland set at liberty, 
in April «. 

James of Scotland causes the duke of Albany (the 
late regent), two of his sons\ and the earl of Lenox, 
to be executed as traitors, May 24. 

The duke of Bedford defeats the French and Scots, at 
Verneuil, in Perche, August 16. 

The duke of Gloucester invades Hainault, in Octo- 
ber, to recover the inheritance of his wife, Jaqueline of 
Ki^laud ; he is opposed by the duke of Burgundy (her 
kinsman), and at length obliged to withdraw. 

The duke of Britanny abandons the party of the 
Eug\i*h, 

A.u. 1425. The duke of Gloucester and his uncle 
Hcurv lU^iiufort. bishop of AVinchester, contend for the 
vulc ivx KugUud, but, after a time, are outwardly re- 
iVuciU\l bv the duke of Be<lford. 

HiUi4uuY is iuvadeil bv the duke of Bedford, and its 
iUikc v^hli^xHl to n^jvxin the English. 

The cvHUt <xf Charles Ylh is torn by faction; the 
coiistuble^ puts the roval favourite to death. 

A. IV U^^ 'We duke of Gloucester abandons the 

vau.s.u», uua H^i'v^t to *i InK^e o«' «>vea >'oar8, from which the Scots 

• A. tlim-TSkriVt' KichwouU, and brother of the duke of Bntaimy. 
fiiiU) Ik. 80. 
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contest in Heinault^ He endeavours to reader himself ab- 
solute in the counci] in England, but is thwarted by Car- 
dinal Beaufort and the chancellor, Archbisho]) Kempe J. 

A.D. 1427. The election of knights of the shire 
regulated by statute, [6 Hen. VI. c. 4 ; see also 6 Hen. 
XI. c. 7]. 

James of Scotland captures Alexander, lord of the 
Isles, and several other chieftains, by treachery, at 
Inverness. 

A.D. 1428. Lincoln College, Oxford, is founded', 
Oct. 13. 
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rueetuside 
led Eleanor Cobham. 



ledge of tne citu ana canon law. 
the officfl of archdeacon of Durhan 
raised, by a papal proriMon, to th 
"--■---■«r, InlilS; and waa Bucc 



sees of Chichastflr, London, York, and . i N-*^ 
CanterbuTT, and made a cardinnl. In n>,JJ%,j^ 
H26 be became chancellor, and sup- yJ^Mfc 
ported Cardinal Beaufon against the Duke |X^ "X 
of GtouceBter. In 1132 he resigned, and 
was succeeded by John Stafford, bistop 
of Bath and Wells, who 18 years aflw 
waa driven from office, when Kempe ae:ain 
received the great seal, and held it till his 
death, which happened March 22, 1451. 
',n earlier days been chancellor of 
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ndy, a 
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he displayed i 







. ,. . I endeavouring to reconcile the dukes of 

York and Somerset, whose animosity was kept within hounds dur- 
ing his life, but who no sooner lost his seasonable mediation than 
they carried their quarrel to a point where the sword alone could 
decide betiveen tbem. Cardinal Kempe was liberal in bis patronage 
of learning, and greatly oontribntod to the establishment of the 
Poblic Schools at Oitford. 

> Its founder was Richard Flemmyng, bishop of Uncoln, who bad 
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The earl of Salisbury besieges Orleans ; he is wounded 
there, Oct. 27, and dies Nov. 3- 

A.D. 1429, The siege of Orleans ia coDtiaued bj 
tbe earl of Suffolk, (WUliam de ia Pole). The French 
are defeated at Roveroy, near Orleans, Feb. 12*. 

The siege of Orleans is raised by Joan of Arc** ; she 

been occe a Wlch1iffil«, bat bad chaneed hit oplniona, uid besid* 

performing the task impoBed on him by U " 

Council of CoDBlMoe, of burning Wiekttfa 
bones, erectad this college war 
controversialists. The pope wiab 
mote ium to ih& arcbiepiauopal se 
but the king's council opposeii it, i 
bishop of Lincoln in 1431. Thomas Bother- 
ham, another bishop of Lincoln, (subBe- 
quently archbishop of York,) so greatly aug- 
mented the reyanuas of the ooUege that he is ^^ ^ ^_^,. ^^^^^ 

• The French attempted to out off a codtoj of Lenten providoni 
sent for tbe use of the besiegers, whence this notion nss called the 
battle of Herrings, 

■ Joan of Atb, styled la Pacelle, or the Maid of Orleans, was a 

Eaaant-girl, bom at Domremy, in Lorraine, about the year lilO. 
er mind, naturally oontampIatiTB and pious, became disordered 
by brooding over the auEforings of her country, and sbe itnafpued 
thatvoiocH from heaven commiaaioned her to become its deliverer. 
In the year 1428, when the English had almost completed the con- 
quest of France, she appeared tiefore Charles VIL, who kept his 

. -4. fi.: — J 1 If .. -.„. 1,.. HgjTen to establish 

.t length obtained 
iwors, with whom 
she proceeded to Orleans, then besieged by the earl of Suflblk, and 
on the point of surrender. She speedily r^ed the eiege, next de- 
feated Talbot at Patay, and finally conducted Charles to Reims, 
where she placed the crown on his head, July 18, The Maid, oon- 

Bidared that she could rondorfurther8orYico,and she was, unhappily 
for berwlf, persuaded to remain. Aniious to reUeve Compeigne, 
then heMeged by tho BurgundiMis, she threw heraolf into it, and 
many aots of daring coiusga, 
. ..J a sortie. Tbe Burgundlaos 
rf money to the duke of Bedford, who, 
w general a wise and merciful prince, seems to hare seri- 
ilievod that her former successes were owing to witchcraft, 
dirootion she was, after a long and rigorous imprison- 
roiight before an ecclesiastical tribunal, at which Ihe bishop of 



entered the dty April 29, and the Eoglish retired 
May 8. 

The French begin to act on the offensive ; they capture 
-the earl of Soffolk at Jergeaux, June 12; defeat the 
Lord TalbofatPatay, June 18; and conduct their king 



BeanTBia prended, and wob condemned to denth h! 
Gonaequenoe, she was burnt alive At Kouen, May 30, 1431, but this 
Inrinritj was for fniin producing its eipecMd eBbct ; the £nglish 
cause deolised from day to day, while the memory of the Maid naa 
gmtsftilly chBrished by her countrymen ; bar family was ennobled, 
and her native village freed ^m taxoa ; and more modem times 
have witnessed tho celebration of fttea and the erection of numeroua 
statuei^ vriiioh testi^the sense juallj entertained of her sorvicee l« 
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the JViwer early 
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to Reims, -where he is crowned July 18 ; many of the 
strong towns expel their English or Burgundian garrisons. 
The duke of Bedford raises fresh forces, and en- 
deavours to hring the French to an engagement with- 
out success. 

The duke of Burgundy is appointed governor of Paris. 
The king is crowned at Westminster, Nov. 6. 

A.D. 1430. Joan of Arc is captured at Compeigne, 
May 26, but the English are shortly after obliged to 
raise the siege. 

The truce with Scotland renewed until May 1, 1436. 
A.D. 1431. The king is crowned at Paris, Dec. 17. 
The French recapture Harfleur. 

A.D. 1432. The duchess of Bedford dies, Nov. 14; 
the duke of Burgundy (her brother) takes offence at a 
marriage soon after contracted by the duke of Bedford, 
and inclines to the French party. 

A.D. 1433. Various conferences for peace are held, 
under the mediation of the pope, (Eugenius IV.,) and 
through the means of the duke of Orleans, but with- 
out effect. 

A.D. 1434. An insurrection against the English 
in Normandy is suppressed by the earl of Arundel (John 
Fitzalan^). 

A.D. 1435. A congress held at Arras to treat of 
peace, Aug. 20 ; the English envoys, offended at the 



brought to England, and buried with great pomp at Whitchurcli, in 
Shropshire. He was succeeded by his eldest son, aJso named John, 
who was made treasurer of England, received large grants of the 
forfeited estates of the duke of York, and was killed on the Lan- 
castrian side at the battle of Northampton, in 1460. 
** He was killed shortly after at GerberoL 
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offers of the French®, withdraw Sept. 6, and the duke of 
Borgondy formaUy abandons their alliance, Sept. 21. 

The duke of Bedford dies at Rouen, Sept. 14. 

James of Scotland resumes estates granted, particu- 
larly those of the earls of March and of Stratheam', 
which occasions much discontent among his nobles, and 
they begin to conspire against him. 

A.D. 1436. The bishop of Winchester and the duke 
of Gloucester thwart each other's designs, and thus hin- 
der reinforcements being sent to France. 

Paris is retaken by the French, April 13. 

The duke of Burgundy besieges Calais, July 19 ; he 
is forced to retire by the duke of Gloucester, Aug. 2. 

War breaks out with Scotland; James besieges the 
castle of Roxburgh, in August. 

The duke of York and Talbot are successful in 
Normandy, and ravage the country as far as Paris. 

A.D. 1437. Guilds and incorporate companies or- 
dered to have their charters duly recorded before jus- 
tices of the peace K, (15 Hen. VI. c. 6). 

* They offered to cede Normandy and Guienne to be held by the 
ordmary homage, on condition of Henry resigning aU claim to the 
crown and surrendering Calais and all other places that he then 
possessed in France. 

' The earl of March (Greorge Dunbar) had been engaged in in- 
trigues with the English during the king's captivity, but had been 
pardoned by the regent, Albany ; the kmg now seized his earldom, 
on tiie plea that the regent had no power to pardon treason. The 
earl of Stratheam (Malise Graham) was great-grandson of Robert IT., 
by whom the fief had been limited to males ; the earl's mother, how- 
ever, had been allowed to hold it, and to convey it to her husband, 
who possessed it for many years unquestioned, and transmitted it to 
his son ; Malise had been one of the king's hostages in England, and 
his treatment was highly resented by his fellow nobles. 

f The preamble states that these bodies oftentimes made unlawful 
and unreasonable ordinances "for their own profit and common 
damage to the people,'* and for remedy the justices are empowered 
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Jnmet of Scotland murdered at Perth, Feb. 20 ** ; he is 
■uooeedcd by his son James II., a child of six years old*, 

The duke of York is recalled from France, and the earl 
of Warwick (Richard Beauchamp) appointed regent in 
hi* stead. July 16. 

The duke of Burgundy's territories ravaged by Talbot. 
A.D. 1438. England is afflicted with plague and 
fntuinc. 

A nine years' truce concluded with Scotland, March 
«l. 

A.D. 14»10. Fresh conferences for peace are held in 
thti Durtuncr, but without effect; a three years' truce is 
n^'r^td to between England and Burgundy. 

Tht» roustnblc of France captures Meaux. 

*V\\^. Public Schools at Oxford are founded. 
AiDi 1440. The title of viscount created by patent^. 



A 



^^i!kik 



tt» r»«vol<*» tthit t^jtr^nl mioh ; thono who nflorwards endeavour to en- 
rui'M 1Ih«»h \\p\\\yi n«l>l«» to »\ rtn«» of vClO for onch transgression. 

^ 'Pho \A\W( oonn|ilmt.oi"« woiv thu oarl of Athol. uncle to the king, 
rtinl lloliiM'li Hi»nhrtn», unolo of tho dUinhcritod oarl of Stratheam (see 
j«. nh i y.h^y Wf»i'«* \\u{\\ toHu»*«Ml to death. 

' 111* mllioHl.v w«n dUttU'hod by tho 
»iI»iii^uImi» uf \Mtfi ItMHl* (li'loht<m and 
ttKlMjiiiiliMiM, iliM (>h»MO(illor and ifovornor 
or IliM tMHhn. who hp)d, MtA Olio K^\\\\• 
Itiuuh, IhM nlliMi' HllHlHtf, ainl oont«»ndiHi 
hij Dim |iMii(tMM«|on nf |,h»» ttliiuf [ Uy tho \\\' 
liUiMMit lit" hU titoihi^r aiMl W Noooml 
h((q))MHdi Mil' ittMiiiiii NMmrti, of Lorn ; 

Ml«i( It.V liltM iHlhululM'ti of two MUOOOMmIvO 

MMti*« ot" |lot(||l»iit| who M0(i nil law at do. 

htOU'M, (UmI (MioIm tl'lUOiOltMlllo luu^MlOM 
Wlllt IllMullUld Olid lIlM lol'dd of \\\0 Ulori, 
TIlM iM'OWtlMd lOMII'l, III Ihti |)ilU{jl»OI UIIOM 
U Mil ailKlMMMlJllloll ill MIMIMMl'y of I ho „ 

iitioiitty of Nil ilHiiitiii Ooiiijhot to Uio llo)y Land with Uio heart of 
Iviiiy (()iliti|'(i UniuM, 

^ ifohoi lot'd lUmiiiiioid, wati i\m t\\Mi iioVmoii who reoaWed this new 
UU0| \'^ti\*, 10, U10| aouotii|tai»ltid hy a tf rant uf laud* in France. 
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Louis the dauphin conspires against his father, Charles 
VII. The English take advantage of the confusion, 
ravage Picardy, and capture Harfleur. 

The duke of York is again appointed regent, July 2. 

Eton College founded by Henry VI., Oct. 11. 

The duke of Orleans is set at liberty ^ Nov. 12. 

William, earl of Douglas, and his brother, seized by 
treachery, and executed, Nov. 24. 

A.D. 1441. Charles VII. takes Creil, in April, but 
is driven from Fontoise in August by the duke of York ; 
he returns, and captures the town, putting the garrison 
to the sword. 

The duchess of Gloucester, accused of witchcraft, is 
sentenced to impnsonment for life™. 

A.D. 1442. The French gain several towns in the 
south of France ; the duke of York ravages the north. 

A.D. 1443. The duke of Gloucester accuses the 
bishop of Winchester of treason; the bishop produces 
a general pardon from the kmg. 

The truce with Burgundy is renewed, April 23. 

King's College, Cambridge, founded by Henry VI. 
A.D. 1444. A truce is concluded with France, May 
28. It was to endure to May 1, 1446, and was after- 
wards prolonged to April 1, 1450. 

The duke of York is recalled from France, and suc- 
ceeded by the marquis of Dorset (Edmund Beaufort). 

' He hod been captured at Agincourt, in 1415 ; one condition of 
his release was that he should endeavoiu* to bring about a peace, in 
which case the heavy ransom imposed on him was to be remitted. 

■ She was first sent to Calais, and afterwards to the Isle of Mao, 
where she was confined in the crypt under the cathedral of St. 
German, within Feel Castle. Robert Bolmgbroke, a priest, and 
Margaret Jourdain, called the witch of Eye, her presumed con- 
federates, were executed. 
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A.D. 1445. The king marries Margaret of Adjou", 
April 22 ; Margaret is crowned, April 30. 

A.D. 1446. The earl of Suffolk is thanked in the 
parliament for his services in negotiating the truce with 
France. 

A.D. 1447. A parliament held at Bury St. Edmund's, 
Feb. 10 ; the duke of Gloucester is seized, Feb. 11, and 
is found dead a few days after. 
Cardinal Beaufort dies, April 11. 

A.D. 1448. Anjou and Maine surrendered accord- 
ing to treaty to the French. The discharged garrisons 
ravage Britanny. 

A.D. 1449. The French invade Normandy at several 
different points, and achieve its conquest with little 
trouble. 

Queens' College, Cambridge, founded by Queen Mar- 
garet, March 30<>. 

The duke of York is appointed lieutenant of Ireland, 
July 5. He conciliates the people, and his friends? bring 
forward his claim to the throne. 

A war breaks out with Scotland; the English burn 
Dumfries, and the Scots destroy Alnwick; the earl of 
Northumberland is defeated in Annandale. A truce for 
an unlimited period is concluded, Nov. 15. 

A.D. 1450. Insurrections break out in various parts 
of England, directed against the duke of Suffolk and his 

" The marriage was negotiated by the earl of SuflTolk, who had 
before concluded the truce with France. The contract stipulated 
for the surrender of several of the remaining English possessions in 
France, and hence was opposed by the duke of Gloucester, but the 
influence of his rival, the bishop of Winchester, prevailed. 

' It was at first called St. Bernard and St, Mar^ret*8 College ; 
but being further endowed by the queen of EdwardlV., it obtained 
its present appellation. 

p The most influeutial of these parties was Richard Neville, second 
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partisans. The chancellor (Archbishop Stafford) retires 
and Cardinal Kempe is recalled 4. 

Adam Moleyne, bishop of Chichester, is murdered at 
Portsmouth early in January. 

The duke is impeached by the Commons, Jan. 28, and 
committed to the Tower. 

He is brought before the parliament, March 17, and 
Ivithout trial sentenced to five years' banishment. He 
embarks at Ipswich May 3, but is overtaken and be- 
headed at sea, by order of the constable of the Tower, 
(John Holland, duke of Exeter). 

John Cade (calling himself Mortimer') raises an in- 

son of Ralph, earl of Westmoreland, who was bom in the year 1400, 
and had obtained the earldom of Salisbury by marriage with Alice, 
the heiress of Thomas Montacute, killed at 
Orleans, in 1429. He served in France under 
the duke of York, who was his brother-in law, 
became warden of the West Marches, in con- 
junction with his eldest son, ("king-making 
Warwick,") and rendered himself famous by 
his strenuous opposition to the surrender of 
the English provinces in France. When the 
civil war broke out, he took the field, and 
gained a victory over the Lancastrians at 
Bloreheath ; owing to a sudden change of 
fortune, he was soon after obliged to flee to 
Calais, and was attainted. He returned the ^"™" "sS^^J "'* "' 
next year, and accompanied the duke of 
York into the north against Queen Margaret, but be'ng taken at 
Wakefield, (where his sou Thomas was killed, as well as the duke) 
he was beheaded, and .his head placed on the wall of York, whence 
it was removed in February, 1461, and buried with his wife at 
Bisham, in Berkshire, where he had prepared a place of sepulture 
before the battle of Bloreheath. He left three sons : Richard, earl 
of Salisbury and Warwick ; and John, marquis of Montacute, both 
killed at Bamet, in 1471 ; William, lord Falconbridge and earl of 
Kent, who died in 1463. Of his daughters, Margaret was the wife 
of John de Vere, earl of Oxford, a staunch Lancastrian ; and Kath- 
erine married first Lord Bonville, and afterwards Lord Hastings. 

1 See p. 47. 

' He was an Irish soldier of fortune, " a young man of a goodly 
stature and pregnant wit," and was supposed to be put forward by 
the duke of York, in order to ascertain the feeling of the nation 
towards his claim ; hence his assumed name of Mortimer. 
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suirectioD in Kent, in May ; he encamps on Blackheatii, 
June 1, and, as "captain of the great assembly of Kent," 
requirea the dismissal of evil councillors. 

Sir Humphrey Stafford (cousin of the duke of Buck- 
ingham') ie sent against him, but is defeated and killed 
at Sevenoaka, June 27 ; Cade enters London, July 1 ; 
beheads Lord Sayand Sele', and attempts to plunder the 
city; he is driven oat, July 5, when his followers dis- 
jterse, and he is soon after killed in SuEsex. 

William Aecough, bishop of Salisbury, is murdered by 
insurgents at Edington, in Wiltshire, June 29, 

Cherbourg is taken by the French, Aug. 12. 

The duke of Somerset, late governor in Normandy, 
returns to England, and takes the direction of af- 

• Humphrey, earl of Buokiugham, was gmndaon to Thomaa of 
WooOstwk, and wns bom in iJOl. He eerred in France iu tfao 
Hnrs of Honry V. and VI„ and was present 



.11 Sept 

Eiieldiigham. A fierce quniTel as to 

uodoiico ensued between himaelf and Hi 

Bennsbnmp. duke of Warwick niid king 

tho Isle of Wiglit, but on Warwick's d«i 

suon nftor, he waa declared first peer ~ " " 

i-onlm, and was also made coustnble of 

and K.inleii of the CiiiquB POTta. H 

killed nt the bnttlo of Northampton in ]J(», »„,^,„w.^ a.n„t 

and wnssnecoodedby Ilia srranil-ion, Ills oldest ntni-iki... 

aou, Hiimpbroy, having fallen nt the first battle of St. Albaii's ; his 

Booond uoo. Homy, baamie tbo second hnsband of Mni^i'ol, countess 

of Itichmond. A FidghtlVd imucesiriDu of ciihimitlos biifol both the 

uncGstoi's and the dcHceudnnts of this potent noble, iis well ns liini- 

R9lf. His enindfhthar was mui'dei-cd nt Calais liij &thor killeil at 

Shrenabiiry, hia aou nt St. Alban's, and himseir nt Koi'bbnniplon ; 

bis ginndson and great grnndson woi-c both oxocuted ns traitom. 

mid Che great -erandson of the last was in 1637 compelled by atHecc 

Certy to relinquisb the rank of tord Stafford, to whiob he had 
urne entitled, his sister boingatthe Ijme the wife of a carpenter. 
' He was tru.iaurer of Eiiglaiid, and bad becu a deFOloJ ndboront 
of the duke of Suflolk. 
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The University of Glasgow founded by papal bull. 
A.D. 1451. The French overrun Gascony ; the last 
town that holds out is Bayonne, which is taken Aug. 25. 
A.D. 1452. The duke of York takes up arms, and 
demands that Somerset shall be brought to trial. He is 
prevailed on to lay down his arms, when he is imprisoned, 
but is shoitly released, and retires to his castle of Wig- 
more. 

Talbot, earl of Shrewsbury, is sent to reconquer Gas- 
cony ; Bordeaux surrenders to him, Oct. 23. 

William, earl of Douglas, (cousin of the preceding 
earl",) is murdered by James II. of Scotland, Feb. 22 ; 
the Douglases proclaim the king a perjured murderer, 
and declai'e themselves subjects of England. - 

• They take up arms, but being unsuccessful, are recon- 
ciled with the king. 

A.D. 1453. Talbot is defeated and killed at Castillon, 
July 23 ; Bordeaux invested by the French, Aug. 1 ; is 
taken by them, Oct. 17. 

The king falls ill, and is totally incapacitated for the 
government, November. 

A.D. 1454. The duke of Tork again comes forward, 
is admitted into the king's council, and procures the im- 
prisonment of Somerset. 

The parliament meets, Feb. 14; the king's incapacity 
being fully certified, the duke of York is appointed Pro- 
tector. Somerset is deprived of his offices'^, and accused 
of treason, but the charge is not followed up. 

■ See p. 53. 

* One of these was the captainship of Calais, which was bestowed 
on the duke of York^ for seven years, July 28, 1454, but taken ii*om 
him 8hoi*tIy after. 
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Jttiue*, carl of Douglas, rebels, but being defeated, 
llc»c*ii to England. 

A.t>. 1455. The king recovers his health, revokes 
(ho cluko of York's commission as Protector, and releases 
HtHUArNOt from the Tower, Feb. 5. 

Tho diikcs of York and Somerset are prevailed on to 
Hiihitiit thf*lr dinputes to arbitration, March 4. 

Th«» ilukct of York, being deprived of the captainship 
mC ('aImI*, t nkc^A up arms ; Somerset advances against him ; 
fhi) Hni)ic»« iuo«t at 8t. Albania, May 23, when Somerset 
)« killcidy, and the duke of York gains a complete victory. 

Thi» imrllnini^nt incett, July 9, when a declaration is 
\m\U uf thd Innocence of the duke of Gloucester*, and 
H gtiuurMi |mrt)ou U»ued. 

'rht> mip(»ln«hip of Calais bestowed on the earl 6f 
NVuiwiokN 



» Hviuv.v» }^|^\\ \\i N»\Hh\»m)H»rUnil, waa rIso killed on the Lancas- 
^♦\»\^*i»W , hi» \SM UvU^ar in-kw i>f U\o duko of York. 

* Hiv^^^Vsi N»»viU0 WM lh«» t)\x\^t jkw of llichnni Neville, earl of 
fc^^Ufc\uu.\, H^vf \^«i« Umh» \}\ \\\^ ymr 14'2S. Like his father he 

S^M^iv^vl «u^ \u^ivv««», \^^s^\ ih\u InH^tvuic* t>Krl <^ 
^hV\Uv^W Mv) iui|«ou«0^) \\\^ i^\Mt» of tho 
mKm v»f VvuK. M lUu \^\\ «t Ih0 ImttJo ot 
o\. MU*sW*x \\\\\x\'\x Htuu<ii^ti<, hi« lnH>thor-iu- 
UWy WH« feUiu, HMd wH«u dlltM' iNHit^ivtHl the 
MH|uMHMm»»«l^ wH' \us\\H\\\ lit' (Vlt^U. whioh im« 
»>v»vMta |u<«(- \\M sM\k\\\\nM\t Uu\«»iyh lurtuy vi- 
(>(:,aihuWii \\\ nmuMM, \mU) IU« lU^th. An 
^Ut^wMU^I ^^4U m«uiwi \\\ Hiiiii^tifiUm(0 liiiu in tho 
\^s\\ \\s\ii^ \\\\\\\\s \\s\\^sa\\\\\xM\ tht) Yorkiiit^ 
'>s,^\\\\\ \\h MKvi <m^« i tluui^h Mm«ooiiitt\il at 
\\\^\, il>w\ \u»u» viVviuHu»ll,v »lU|u«rnoa ; tho *"'""wll,JJl*.'*^'' 
\i.\\\. munUfci uihuvtt, ^u« nUntiit^d, Mml tiio 

.\MvU«fi v|i(ko («) httuuMoul, \\U iiu|))tttw, WHM Mont to dispossoss him of 
C'x0^i&. WiUVMoK, hiiMi»ur, (uiluil hlin, and niaintninod his forces 
K\ «v |tU««Mvw\l v>.utV4V4i. in wiiioh ho nomotimos seized rich Lan- 
v,\3iu,iU& v«u i\\\i \^\\^\\m\\ ottnMt and put tluMn to ransom ; at others, 
v^.^pUuwvl u.U H|MMUiih ah)|)« i than, roturuLng to England, gained 
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The earl of Douglas invades Scotland ; he is defeated, 
and two of his brothers killed. 

The king again falls ill, when, at the desire of the 
parliament, the duke of York is a second time constituted 
Protector, Nov. 19. 

A.D. 1456. The king recovers, and again revokes 
the duke's commission, Feb. 25 ; the duke and his chief 
adherents retire to their estates^. 

Donald, lord of the Isles, invades Scotland, in concert 



the battle 'Of Northampton, but was defeated by Queen Margaret 
at St. Alban's. Edward IV. now succeeded, and Warwick was for 
a while ali-powerfiil. He gained the victory of Towton, was made 
captain of Dover (Calais was ah*eady in his keeping), warden of the 
Scottish marches, lord chamberlain and lord steward, and had 
grants of forfeited lands to the amount of 80,000 crowns annually, 
while one brother was made earl of Northumberland, and the other 
archbishop of York. He at length found rivals in the Woodvilles, 
the relatives of Edward's queen ; quarrels and slight insurrections 
ensued, and in 1470 he suddenly espoused the Lancastiian cause, 
drove out Edward and restored Henry, from whom he received a 
confirmation of all his offices and acquisitions, and the post of ad- 
miral. Edward returned, and the earl was defeated and killed, 
together with his brother, at Baniet, April 14, 1471 ; their bodies 
were brought to London, exposed to the public gaze in one coffin, 
and afterwards buried at Bisham, with their father. Richard left 
tw© daughters : Isabella, who married the duke of Clarence ; and 
Anne, first married to Edward, son of Henry VI., and afterwards 
to Richard, duke of Gloucester. His widow took sanctuary for a 
while at Beaulieu, and afterwards lived in poverty until the time of 
Henry VII., who pretended to restore her estates, but she at once 
conveyed them to him, and received one manor (Sutton, in Warwick- 
shire) for her support ; she was living in 1490, but how long after is 
uncertain. 

John Neville, the younger brother of Richard, defeated the Lan- 
castrians at Hexham, and was created earl of Northumberland ; 
this was afterwards changed for the title of marquis of Montacnte. 
He followed his brother's steps, and fell with him at Bamet. His 
son Greorge, a child, who had been created duke of Bedford, was 
stripped of his estates, then deposed for his poverty, and imprisoned 
with the young earl of Warwick at Sheriff Hutton, where he died. 
May 4, 1483. 

»» The earl of Warwick repaired to Calais, the garrison of which 
adhered to him through all the subsequent changes. 
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with the Duugluset; he burns Invemees, bat booh re- 
tlrn«. 

A.u, 1407. Tlie French and Bretons ravage the 
Kti)c)>*h c(m*t i they [itunder Sandwich, Aug. 28. 

Tlie truce with Scotland renewed for four years, Dec, 3 1 
A.u, H9B. The queen and the duke of York art 
furniHlty revuiivileJ, March 35. 

Mimdftlwi College, Oxford, founded by William Wayne' 
flotP*, hi»liop ol Winohealer, July 18. 

All attempt niado to aBsassinate the earl of Warwick 
In Luiittun, Sept. D ; he repairs to the north, and ar. 
riiii)[ei with hii father (the earl of Salisbury) and tht 
iluitu of York for their defeoee. 

A,l>. 14S9. The earl of Salisbury marches to joii 
the duke of York ; on his way he defeats and kills Lort 
Audley, a Lancastrian, at Blore-beath, in Staffordshire 
Sept. 23. 



liiiltatud Wykolmm by fuuiidiag a college. 
llo wiia fur a wliilu innster uf Wtnchentor 
Mihuul. WHS In 1413 Hpi>ointad proiost uf 
Ktim, mil] 111 1447 Hucawded CardiuiJ Beau- 
fort at UiBliop of WiiiflliiMtor. He soon ftftor 
I'rjininuuoed lis noiiiluiiiical fcundadon b^ 
l>ruourliiK Ilconco to fo'uid St. Mary Mo^ 
ilaloii Hall (May 6, 1148), but did DotoE- 
Ittiii the foundation cbaitor of his collcga "^^U^^r 

imtl! ]«8. Ho hold tho iwat of ohanuollor i™, „ i,«M.n cu.™. 
from 145fl to 1400, and waa with Uonry VI. ''^'■'- 

at tho sooond biittlo uf Northampton. He woe known as a decided 
|iartlsaii of the houHo of LanunsUsr, but waa so generally esc^mec 
lor hia intogritv, thnt Edward IV. not only allowed him to rotji-t 
iinmoloBted to Ills soo and granted him a genoml pardoo. bataiH 
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The earls of Salisbury and Warwick join the duke of 
York ; the Lancastrians, headed by the queen, advance 
to Ludlow against him, when Sir Andrew Trollope** de- 
serts to them, Oct. 13; a pardon is offered, and the 
duke*s army disbands ^ 

A parliament held at Coventry, in which the duke of 
York and his chief adherents are attainted, Nov. 20. 

A.D. 1460. The Yorkist lords at Calais, invited bv 
the people of Kent, land at Sandwich, about Mid- 
summer; they enter London with a large army, July 2. 

The queen raises a force, which is totally defeated by 
the Yorkists at Northampton, July 10; the duke of 
Buckingham, the queen's general, is killed, the king 
taken prisoner, and the queen and her son obliged to 
flee to Scotland. 

James II. of Scotland is killed by the bursting of a 
cannon at the siege of Roxburgh, Aug. 3 ; he is suc- 
ceeded by his son James III., a child not seven years old. 

The parliament assembles, Oct. 7. 

The duke of York returns from Ireland, Oct. 9 ; he 
makes a formal claim of the crown, Oct. 16. 

A compromise is effected, that Henry shall retain the 
crown for life, and be succeeded by the duke of York ; 
the proceedings of the parliament at Coventry in 1459 
are set aside as illegal, [39 Hen. VI. c. 1]. 

The queen raises an army in the north, and advances 

* He was killed on the Lancastrian side at Towton. 

• He fled with one of his sons (the earl of Rutland) to Ireland ; 
the earls of March, Salisbury, and Warwick escaped to Calais, and 
ravaged the English coast with their ships, capturing on one occa- 
sion Ix)rd Rivers and other Lancastrians, who were assembling a 
force against them at Sandwich, 



fti 
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MKninnl lhi) Yul ki»U } thQ duke of York leaves London 

*ri\«> dviKo of York U U<>»i©ged by Margaret in Sandal 
on»tlt^« WPM' Wnkt^tbU); ho sullies out, and attacks her 
Miloy, luit l» (It^frnttd miuI killed, Dec. 81. His son, the 
PM'\ of UviIImiuK i« tt\kcn und butchered in cold blood 
by Itohl dilUml'^i Mud the e«rl of Salisbury and several 
otbri' (MUohtPini b^b«H^d<Hi without trial at Pontefract, the 

A,Oi Uttl* Tb<» young duke of York (afterwards Ed- 
»«hl IV*) d«»fr«t» th« t?ttrl of Pembroke 8 at Mortimer's 
(Vowi ^o<>«»* NVIj{n\ort»)» tVb» S. The earl's father and 
iK^vt^inl olht^i' )M'ltim\i>r» are beheaded on the field. 

*V\\p {\\\v^t^\\ ndvMUi>t>» »outhward» and defeats the earl 
of NVwrwiok wt St. AUmu »» Feb. 17, and rescues the 
k(i\)f. Ui»r |uo1i*uu«i mvaire the country, when she is 

' ^\\^\\\, \\\v\\ VMU\\, \m\ \>^\\ iHWxmiswarj-gonoral of the Scot- 
\\n\s \\\\\\v\\\y*y HUil t\\ou hilt t\\MW u)ul kwl«ss character bore the 
m\\\\y of " llu» Imtolunv" UU ftuh*»J\ Thimw«, 
\s\\\\ >\uM Mu» ui>|»lu»w \U' IK^Mimr* Imil fiUlon on 

HI.. AlWuu'n, \\\\\\ ho hl>««Hxlf WttJ* kllKnl utTow- 

tuM. lilt wiiM Mt ohn\txU^tii to tho Viu^kUta, 

\\\\\\. hht Moiv llu»vy owo\l hU UtV> to iKvin^r 

h('o\ttihl up utt n H)u^)kho«Hii in which sUto 

ho luiuulMixi uutll thu mHHMMion of Uoury 

VII., who i'ou((iihmI hiH tUlo nml oMtutt^n ; ho 

huI'mmI Ht tho hUtIo i\( KioUtlt>u. mmI dioil 

tu IhHh. Ihiliuvt, ti yovmifor wui of "the 

ti\it«ihoi'," wuM uiu|iKiyo(l hy Uoury VII. lui Amiofciurbi«. 

IV »»i».Vi HuU iiU tiHiwoiiury j^rovotl tUtal to Sir William Stanley 

luul uiiiuy othui'M. 

» JuHjUM- Tuilor, Hoooutl Hon of Owon Tiulor and Queen Katherine. 
Ilu oM(wi|mmI tVou) t)ut Hold, uu«l though by nu\rriago nearly allied to 
t)u> ll(»u«*o of V<»rk, (hU wllo wuii iiUtcr to the mioon of Edward IV ) 
llvu«l un oxllo \\\r yount, ourrylng ttU»\it with bun bis young nephew, 
uiittrwHrdM lloury VII. llu diod in 14U0, tlien having the title of 
(iuku of limifot'd. Htophuu Uurdiuor, biithop of Winohester, was his 
gi'iiudtton. 
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refused admission into Loudon, and obliged to retire 
to the north. 

The duke of York enters London, Feb. 28. His 
army being mustered in St. John*s Fields on Sunday* 
March 2, the Lord Falconbridge^ addresses the citizens 
in favour of the duke's right to the crown. 

The duke urges his claim before a council of such 
peers, prelates, and chief citizens as can be collected, 
who declare him king, March 3. 

^ William Neville, a younger brother of the earl of Salisbury ; 
like him, he obtained his title bv marrying an heiress. In 1462 he 
"was created earl of Kent^ and died soon after. A natural son 
of the preceding lord, called the Bastard of JFalconbridge, was ad- 
miral of Warwick's nav^ when Henry VI. was restored ; he in May, 
1471, attempted to seize the Tower, where Edward's queen and 
yoimg femily resided : being repulsed from London, he lived awhile 
by piracy, having at one time a fleet of near 50 ships at Sandwich, 
but was at last captured and beheaded. 



TUB PL A NT AG EN ETS. 




lONEL of Antwerp, duke of Clarence an 
ehT\ of Ulster, the third bod of Edwar 
III., was the ancestor of this house, as hi 
younger brother John waa of the usurp 
ing LancastriRns. His wife was Elizabeth, heiress c 
William de Burgh, who had been killed by some ( 
his fellow Anglo-Irish chiefs, and il was to recover he 
patrimony, which had been shared according to the ne 
live laws, that his expeditions to Ireland" were mainl 
underlaken. Their only daughter, Philippa, became th 
wife of Edmund, and the mother of Roger Mortimei 
earl of March and Ulster, who was in 1385 declare 
presumptive heir to the throne, and was killed in Irt 
land in 1308. He had married Eleonora, the daughtt 
of Thomas Holland, earl of Kent, (half-brother of Hichar 
II..) and left a son and two daughters. His son Edmun 
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was the true heir to the throne, bat was set aside by 
the parliament, and died without issue in 1424. His 
daughter Anne had in the meanwhile married Richard, 
earl of Cambridge, (second son of Edmund of Langley, 
duke of York,) and was by him the mother of one son, 
Richard, who, though he never bore the title, is justly 
to be regarded as the first king of the House of York^. 

Neither the place nor the date of Richard's birth 
have been fully ascertained, but he cannot have been 
more than five years of age when his father was put 
to death^ He was placed in the guardianship of Joan, 
countess of Westmoreland, whose youngest daughter. 
Cicely, he afterwards macried. In 1425 he was re- 
lieved from corruption of blood, and succeeded to the 
estates and titles of his uncles, Edward, duke of York, 
and Edmund, earl of March. In 1430 the important 
office of constable was bestowed on him; in 1432, 
though very young, he was employed to guard the coasts 
of Normandy, and in 1436 he advanced almost to the 
gates of Paris. He was recalled in the following year, 
and though sent again in 1439 as lieutenant and captain 
to Normandy, he was again superseded by Beaufort, 
marquis of Dorset, who weakly or treacherously suffered 
himself to be expelled by the French, and then return- 
ing to England shared with Queen Margaret the direc- 
tion of public affairs. York firmly opposed him, and 
in order to remove such an obstacle to their pro- 

^ In the first parliament of his son's reign an act was passed [1 
Edw. IV. c. 11, m which he is styled " the right noble and famous 
prince of worthy memory, Richard, late duke of York ... in his life 
veiy king in right of the realm of England, singular pi'otector, lover 
and defensour of the good governance, poUcy, commonweal; peace 
and tranqiiillity thereof." * See p. 35. 

F 
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jects, he was made lieutenant of Ireland for ten years, 
from July 5, 1449. 

Up to this time the duke of York had silently 
acquiesced in the Lancastrian usurpation, but he now 
(urged, it is said, by his brother-in-law and nephew, 
the earls of Salisbury and Warwick,) be^an to put for- 
ward his claim to the crown, having by his wise and 
mild government gained the firm support of the Irish, 
whose affection for his hoi se continued unabated even 
after its fall ^ His claim was resisted far more strenu- 
oualy by Margaret, and by Dorset (who had become duke 
of Somerset), than by Henry himself, and was looked 
on with favour by the bulk of the nation, not only from 
its real weight and the duke's brilliant services, but also 
from hatred to those who had lost the conquests of 
Henry V. Attempts were made to accommodate the 
dispute by bringing Somerset to trial, and declaring the 
duke of York Protector of the realm ; but these failed 
through the violent spirit of Margaret, and arms were 
at length resorted to. The first battle was fought at 
St. Alban's (May 23, 1455) ; Somerset was there killed, 
and York again acknowledged Protector. This appoint- 
ment was soon after revoked by Henry, and the Yorkists 
were obliged to retire. A formal reconciliation followed, 
but it was broken by an attempt to assassinate the earl 
of Warwick. The battle of Bloreheath next occurred 
(Sept. 23, 1459), where the Lancastrians were again 
defeated, but through treachery the Yorkist army was 

• He himself found safety there, with his son, the earl of Rut- 
land, in 1459 ; they fought in the cause of his pretended grandson, 
Larabert Simnel, and afterwards joined Ridiard, who was probably 
the true heir. 
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soon after dispersed, and the duke and his friends having 
taken to flight, were attainted by a parliament held at 
Coventry. 

In the summer of 1460 they returned, defeated the 
Lancastrians at Northampton, took Henry prisoner, 
and had the duke of York declared heir to the throne. 
Margaret, however, did not abide by this, but raising 
a force in Scotland and the north of England, she ad- 
vanced southward. The doke marched to meet her, but, 
by some mismanagement not to be expected in so ex- 
perienced a soldier, he suffered himself to be surrounded 
by her forces, and besieged in Sandal castle, in York- 
shire; and then, with equal imprudence, sallying out 
before his reinforcements arrived, he fell into an am- 
buscade and was killed, near Wakefield, Dec. 31, 1460. 
His head was placed on the wall of York, and garnished 
with a paper crown, but was taken down after the battle 
of Towton, and interred with his body and that of his 
son, the earl of Rutland, at Pontefract. Thence the 
bodies were removed in July, 1466, and buried with 
royal pomp at Fotheringhay. 

By his marriage with the daughter of Ralph, earl of 
Westmoreland, (who survived until May 31, 1495, when 
she died at Berkhampstead, and was then buried with 
him at Fotheringhay,) he had a family of eight sons and 
four daughters. Of these, 

Edward and Richard became kings. 

Edmund, earl of Rutland, born at Rouen, May 17, 
1443, was killed at Wakefield, Dec. 31, 1460. 

Henry, William, John, Thomas, and Ursula, died 
young. 
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George, born at Dublin in 1449, was created duke 
of Clarence, and also appointed lieutenant of Ireland 
(Feb. 28, 1462), soon after his brother's accession. HC; 
however, conceived himself neglected and injured by the 
aggrandizement of the Woodvilles, and leagued witt 
the earl of Warwick (whose daughter Isabel he married] 
first against them, and eventually against the king 
His fickle temper led him to forsake Warwick shortlj 
after, but his reconciliation with Edward was probablj 
not sincere. A quarrel next arose with Richard, duke 
of Gloucester, concerning the Warwick estates, whicl 
Clarence endeavoured to secure entirely to himself, anc 
which Gloucester was resolved to share ; then fresh dis- 
sensions occurred with the Woodvilles, Clarence ap- 
parently gave his sanction to an attempt to calculate 
" the death and final destruction of the king and prince,' 
was thereupon convicted of treason, and was found deac 
in the Tower shortly after (Feb. 18, 1478^). His wif< 
and youngest child had died by poison about a yeai 
before, but he left a son and a daughter (Edward 
earl of Warwick, and Margaret, countess of Salisbury) 
who both suffered death in the same prison under th< 
Tudors. 

Of the duke of York's daughters, Anne marriec 
Henry Holland, duke of Exeter % but obtained a divorce 

A His death is commonly ascribed to the machinations of hi 
brother Richard, but is more probably attributable to the Wood 
villes ; Anthony, Earl Rivers, had the grant of a part of his estates 
the pretence being that Clarence had expressed a wish to that effect 
in order to make amends for the "great mjurios and migh y offences 
he had formerly done to the earl and his family. 

" He was a Lancastrian, lived awhile in exile, in abject poverty 
{iioo p. 79,) and returning in 1470, was wounded and left for dead a 
Barnet ; he was conveyed to sanctuary at Westminster, but beiuj 
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from him, and then married Sir Thomas St. Leger. 
She died in 1475, leaving by her second husband a 
daughter, Anne, who married Sir George Manners, the 
ancestor of the dukes of Eutland. 

Elizabeth married John de la Pole, duke of Suffolk, 
and was the mother of John, eail of Lincoln, who was 
killed in the battle of Stoke ; £dmund, earl of Suffolk, 
beheaded in 1513; Richard, known as the White Rose 
of England, killed in the battle of Favia; Humphrey 
and Edward, who preserved their lives by entering the 
Church ; and two daughters. 

Margaret married Charles the Bold, duke of Bur- 
gundy, and surviving him near thirty years died at 
Mechlin, in 1503. 

The peculiar seat of the House of York was the castle 
of Fotheringhay, on the Nen, in Northamptonshire. The 
manor was granted by Edward III. to his son Edmund 
of Langley, who rebuilt great part of the castle, and 
commenced the foundation of a collegiate church, dedi- 
cated to the blessed Virgin and All Saints, which was 
carried on by his son, and completed by his grandson, 
Richard, whose body was, in 1466, buried there under a 
handsome shrine on the north side of the high altar. 
His wife, the duchess Cicely, and their son, the earl of 
Rutland, were buried beside him ; but the college being 
suppressed under Edward VI., and its site granted to 
Dudley, duke of Northumberland, the church, as was 
but too usual, was dismantled^ and the royal tombs fell 

unable to obtain his pardon, his wife opposing it, he left his asylum, 
and was soon after found dead on the coast of Kent. 

' Some of the richly carved stalls have been preserved in the 
neighbouring churches of Hemingtoll and Tansor ; they are deco- 
rated with the Torkist badges and crests. 
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to decay. At length Queen Elizabeth, visiting the spot, 
ordered the bodies to be removed to the parish church, 
where monuments, **by no means worthy,'* says Camden, 
" of such princes, sons of kings, and progenitors oi lungs 
of England," still exist to their memory. 

So troubled a period as the reigns of Henry VL, 
Edward IV. and Richard III., might seem little favour- 
able to peaceful pursuits, yet considerable progress was 
made both in commerce and in the encouragement of 
learning. The Statute-book, particularly of the Yorkist 
princes, shews how carefully what were then conceived 
the true interests of the nation as to trade were legis- 
lated for; and the period which witnessed the founda- 
tion of numerous colleges and halls in both Universities*, 
and of the public schools and library at Oxford, cannot 
justly be reproached as neglectful of the liberal arts. 
Indeed Edward and Bichard were distinguished patrons 
of learning, although engaged in an almost incessant 
struggle for their lives. Edward pardoned the Lancas- 
trian chancellor, Wayneflete, and the judge, Sir John 
Fortescue, though both his active opponents, apparently 
on account of their literary merits ; and among his chief 
favourites were the accomplished scholar, John Tiptoft, 
earl of Worcester^, and Anthony Woodville, earl of 
Rivers, a gallant cavalier, though a man of doubtful 
character, but worthy of remembrance as the elegant 

« Lincoln, All Souls', and Magdalen Colleges, at Oxford ; King's 
and Queens' Colleges and Catherine Hall, at Cambridge ; and Eton 
College, still exist of the foundations of this era. 

>> Caxton laments his death with simple earnestness: '*0 good 
blessed Lord God ! what great loss was it of that noble, virtuous, 

and well-disposed lord, the earl of Worcester At hi^ death the 

axe did at one blow cut oflf mdre learning than was in the heads of 
all tha surviving nobUity." 
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poet, the translator of moral works, and the generous 
patron of William Caxton, who introduced the art of 
printing to England under his auspices. 

Nothing can be more unjust than the tone that 
modem historians in general have adopted towards the 
House of York, the members and the partisans of 
which are represented as guilty of innumerable crimes, 
many of them, in all probability, being mere inventions 
of writers in the interest of the Tudors, whose object 
in vilifying their predecessors is sufficiently obvious. 
Though the fact is indisputable that Richard, duke 
of York, was the legitimate king, and the Lancastrians 
mere intruders, he is ordinarily spoken of as a rebel, 
and thus is laid on him the odium of the murderous 
conflict, so well known as the War of the Eoses, (in 
which, according to a vague, but probably not exagger- 
ated estimate, 12 princes of the blood, 200 other nobles, 
and 100,000 of the knights, gentry, and common people 
perished,) when in reality this awful amount of blood- 
shed flowed from the treason of Henry of Bolingbroke. 

The falcon and fetterlock, the sun 
in splendour, and the white rose, 
(often with the emblem of the Passion 
in its centre,) are the peculiar badges 
of the House of York ; many other 
emblems are found, but they are 
rather the personal distinctions of 
each prince, as the lion rampant c™.tofMorti««.. 
argent, of the earl of March; the black bull, of 
Clarence ; and the white boar, of Gloucester. 





EDWARD IV. 

Edwahd, the second son of Ricbard, duke of York, 
and Cicely, daughter of the earl of Westmoreland, was 
bora at Rouen, April 39, 1441, while kia father held 
the office of regent of France for Henry VI. He was 
obliged to flee to Calais when the Yorkist forces mere 
dispersed in 1459, but returned in the following summer, 
when they gained a great victory at Northampton, and 
soon after the duke of York was recognised by the par. 
liament aa heir to the throne. At the end of the year 
the duke was Killed at Wakefield, but Edward shortly 
after defeated the Lancastrians at Mortimer's Cross, and 
boldly advancing on London, in spite of a defeat ex- 
perienced at St. Alban'B by his chief partisan, the earl of 
Warwick, he entered the city Feb. 28, and waa received 
as king March 4, 1461. 

He had, however, to leave London almost imme' 
diately to meet the forces of Queen Margaret, and hav- 
ing defeated them at Towton, March 29, thus secured 
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his throne. The Lancafitrians rose again in 1464, bat 
were defeated, and so completely crushed that they could 
ofier no further opposition ; Margaret retired to the con- 
tinent, and Henry fell into his hands. Quarrels, how- 
ever, arose between the duke of Clarence, the earl of 
Warwick, and others of the old nobility, and the family 
oi his queen ^, in consequence of which he was driven into 
exile, and King Henry restored, in 1470. Edward soon re- 
turned, however, defeated all his opponents at Bamet and 
at Tewkesbury, captured Queen Margaret, and reigned 
undisturbed by civil war, though by no means free from 



^ The Woodvilles were a Northamptopabire family, and their ances- 
tcn had freqamtly hdd the shrievalty there. Kichard, the uew 

aoeen's fiither: had married Jaquelme, 
acheas of Bedford ; he held at different 
tunes the ofiBoes of seneschal of Normandy, 
constable of the Tower, and lieutenant of Ca- 
hiis ; he was in 1448 ennobled, and being a 
warm partisan of the House of Lancaster, 
was in 1459 seized at Sandwich by some of 
the enled Torkists and carried a prisoner 
to Calais. He was soon released, lived ap- 
parently in retirement for a few succeed- 
mg years, and shortly after his daughterV 
marriage was created earl Rivers, and re- 
oeived many valuable grants, and tlie offices 
of constable and treasurer. At length, on 
the breaking out of the troubles which Am* or woodviiie, sari Rirer*. 
drove Edwara IV. for a while into exile, the earl and his son Juhn 
were captured at Grafton and beheaded. He left a large family, of 
whom ^thony succeeded him as Earl Kivers, and also lost his life 
by violence ; Lionel became bishop of Salisbury, conspired against 
luchardUL and died in exile ; and Kichard was killea in Britanny 
in 1489. 

Anthony, in right of his wife, became Lord Scalos, and is celebrated 
for his gallautry and love of literature. He received from Edward 
IV. a grant of the Isle of Wight, fled with him to Holland, and on 
his return was appointed governor of Calais and captain general. 
He was the governor of his nephew, Edward V. , but being seized at 
Stony Stratford, in April, 148o, was carried into Yorkslu^, and be- 
hoiMJed at Pontefract about the 26th of June, by order of Kichard 
lU,, with whom he had been long at variance. 
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di»t)ui<»tud<>« from the protectkNi whidi the exiled Lan- 
«i^«tnM\» met with ahroftd. He was engaged dariDg the 
irreatt>r |>art of his reign in either covert or open attacks 
U)>un $oot)«»d^ Mud he abo, in 1475, led an army into 
Fi^auoe^ hut he e^^eted nothing of conaeqaence in either 
oountry ; he was equally unsoccessfdl in a number of 
marriagea which he planned for his children while yet 
iufUuta, none of which took dlRect» and he died rather 
•udUenly, April U, 14^3, alter a reign of twenty-two 
veart, n^arketl hv more crueltv and licentiousness than 
any former king had exhibited. 

In U6d. or U6-I. Edward married Elizabeth Wood- 
villei, the widow of Sir John Grey, and daughter of 
Jaqueline, formerly duchess of Bedford. The queen's 
relatives were all Lancastrians, they were also needy, 
but they were speedily married to the richest heirs and 
heiresses^, and engrossed the favour of the king to the 
exclusion of those who had placed him on the throne. 
This was deeply resented, and caused his temporary ex- 
pulsion ; several of the Woodvilles perished on the scaf- 

* Hia interferenoo waa highly rosented, and in an Act of the 
S(3ottiah Purliftiuent of 1481 ho is stylod "the rovar© (robber) Ed- 
ward oallanil him king of Kngland.** 

i The partiaana of hia brother Riohard asserted that he had a 
wife living at the tirae, Kleanor, daughter of Talbot, earl of Shrews- 
bury, and widow of Lord Butler, son of James, earl of Ormond and 
Wiltsliire, and tlie proofs of their statement appeared satisflEUstory to 
the hrdt parliament of Richard III., but the Tudor writers all^;e 
tliat she waa only hia miati'eas. 

•^ Her brother Anthony married the daughter of Ix)rd Scales, be- 
hoved to bo the woaltliiost hoiress in tho kingdom, and intended as 
the wife of the young duke of Clarence ; John, another brother, mar- 
ried the dowagor duohoas of Norfolk ; her son. Sir Thomas Grev, 
married the infant daughter of the duke of Exeter (she was Edward's 
niece) ; and her five sistera were amply provided for in like manner ; 
one of them (Katherine) married the young duke of Buckingham, 
' who was a ward of the crown. 
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fold; the queen was obliged twice to take sanctuary; 
and she at last died (June 8, 1492) in confinement in 
the noDDery at Bermondsey, where she had been placed 
by her son-in-law, Henry VII. 

The children of Eklward and Elizabeth were three 
sons and seven daughters. 

1. Edward, became king. 

2. Richard, bom in 1473, was created duke of York, 
and also appointed lieutenant of Ireland, Lord Gor- 
manstown being his deputy. In 1477 he was married 
to Anne, the heiress of John Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, 
but she died shortly after, and he is usually said to have 
been murdered with his brother, in the Tower, by order 
of their uncle, the duke of Gloucester ; the fact, how- 
ever, is far from certain. 

3. George, created duke of Bedford, died an infant. 
Mary and Margaret died young ; Bridget (born 1480) 

died a nun at Dartford in 1517. 

Of the remaining princesses, EHzabeth married Henry 
VII. Cicely (born 1469) married first Lord Wells, and 
afterwards Sir John Kyme; she died in 1507. Anne 
(bom 1475) married Thomas Howard, earl of Surrey, 
Feb. 4, 1494, and died 1512. Katherine (bora 1479) 
married William Courtenay, earl of Devon, and died 
1527. Her son was Henry, marquis of Exeter, be- 
headed in 1538, on a charge of corresponding with bis 
cousin, Reginald Pole. 

Edward left two natural children: 1. Arthur, who 
married an heiress, and was created Viscount Lisle'; 

» His daughter Frances married Thomas Monk, a gentleman of 
Devon, and ancestor of Monk, duke of Albemarle. 
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he nas a military commander, but being accused of a 
design of betraying Calais, he was imprisooed in the 
Tower, where lie died, March 3, 1542, it is said of joy 
at learning that the liing was satisfied of his ioDocence ; 
2. Elizabeth, who married Sir Thomas Luniley. 

The royal arms and motto were tbe same in this as in 
the preceding reign, but Edward employed other sup- 
porters, chiefly the badges of various ancestral posses- 
si ns. Some existing examples have a bl^ck bull and 
a white lion, (Clarence and March) ; some a white lion 




and a white hart; others two white lions. His badges 
are numerous, ai]d likewise allude either to the posses- 
siona or the varying fortunes of his family. The black 
bull is the symbol of Clarence; the black dragon, of 
Ulster ; the white wolf, the emblem of the Mortimers ; 
the white hart shews his kindred with Richard II. ; while 
the falcon and fetterlock indicate the depressiou, and 
the sun in splendour the triumph, of bis house'. 

Edward possessed great military skill and undaunted 

' Shakspesre thus alludes to the latter vell-kDown emblam : — 
" Now is the winter oT our diaconteDt 
Hade elorious Bummer bj the Sun oE York I" 
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courage, a liandsome person and fascinating manners; 
but he was also unscrupulous, licentious, and cruel. The 
fickleness of his temper is seen in his abandoning his 
father's and his own greatest friends, the Nevilles, for 
new favourites from his queen's family ; his rapacity, in 
the '* benevolences" which he extorted ; and his want of 
natural affection, in the part he acted in the destruction 
of his brother Clarence. It was remarked that he wit- 
nessed an execution with as much pleasure as others 
would a pageant ; and indeed he seems seldom to have 
extended mercy to those who fell in his power, being 
apparently more desirous to exterminate than to con- 
ciliate his opponents. 



A.D. 1461. Edward is solemnly installed at West- 
minster as king, March 4°^. 

He marches into the north, and defeats the Lancas- 
trians at Towton, near Tadcaster, March 29, with ter- 
rible slaughter". Henry, his queen and son, with some 
of their adherents, escape to Scotland, but many are 
taken and executed^'. 

™ His regnal years are csomputed from this day. 

■ Lord Clifford was kiUed tibe day before in a skirmish at Ferry- 
bridge, as were Lord Fitzwalter and a natural brother of the earl 
of Warwick ; the earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland, lords 
Dacre and Wells, Sir Andrew TroUope and many other knights fell 
at Towton. 

' Among these were the earls of Devonshire and of Ormond and 
Wiltshire, the father-in-law of Lady Eleanor Butler, who was very 
probably the wife of Edward. But in this horrible contest all ties 
of kindred or alliance seem to have been systematically disregarded 
by both parties ; almost every family had &thers, sons, brothers 
arrayed against each other : — 

** Long vears of havoc urge their destined course. 
And through the kindred squadrons mow their way." 
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Henry surrenders Berwick to the Scots, April 25. 

Edward returns to London, and is crowned, June 29 
by the archbishop of CanterburyP ; he creates his bro- 
thers, (George and Richard, dukes of Clarence and Glou- 
cester. 

The Scottish regents are willing to assist the Lan- 
castrians, but are embarrassed by the intrigues of Ed- 
ward with the Lord of the Isles and other nobles, anc 
obliged to agree to remain neuter. 

The parliament meets, Nov. 4. It declares the Lan- 
castrian princes usurpers [1 Edw. IV. c. 1], but allows 
acts done by ** the said pretensed kings'* to remait 
valid, ** except as to such persons, and every of them, 
whom our sove;;*eign lord the king reputeth and holdett 
for his rebels or enemies *i." 

All sheriffs except those of London, forbidden to pro- 
ceed judicially', [c. 2]. 

A.D. 1462. The earl of Oxford (John de Vere^),his 
son Aubrey, and several other Lancastrians, beheaded ii 
London, February 26. 

Edward makes a treaty for the conquest and partitior 

' Thomas Bourohier, brother of the earl of Essex, who was uncle 
to the king. 

•» Edward took ftill advantaj^e of this comprehensive clause, anc 
transferred lands, and privileges, and offices to his active supporten 
to Buoh an extent that hundreds supposed to be Lancastrians, bul 
not so compromised as to forfeit theu* lives, were yet reduced to ab 
jeot poverty. 

r The statute states that many liege people have been harassec 
by indlotmonts and presentments "affirmed by jurors having n< 
oonaoienoe, nor anv freehold, and little goods," and even by th< 
menial servants and bailiffs of sheriffs, merely to extort money. 

• He was born in 1409, and was the grand nephew of the favourite 
of Kiohard II. He had nmdo a pilgrimage to the Holv Land, anc 
had served with much distinction both by sea and land in th( 
French wars. 
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of Scotland, with John, Lord of the Isles, and other 
nohles, Feb. 13. 

Queen Margaret, by a promise to surrender Calais if 
it should ever be in her power, obtains a small body of 
French troops, who however are shipwrecked on Holy 
Island, and either killed or taken; she escapes to 
Berwick. 

A.D. 1463. The duke of Somerset (Henry Beau- 
fort*) and many other Lancastrians abandon Henry, 
and make terms with Edward^. 

The trade in and exportation of wool regulated by 
statute, [3 Edw. IV. c. 1]. 

The importation of " wares ready wrought" forbidden, 
[c. 4]. 

The apparel of all persons regulated according to their 
rank, [c. 5^]. 

Queen Margaret again sails to France, and obtains a 
body of troops from Louis XL of France. She lands in 
Northumberland, in October, but not being joined by 
the people retires to Scotland. The earl of Angus makes 
an inroad as far as Alnwick in her favour. 

A.D. 1464. Queen Margaret marches into England, 

* He was the son of the duke killed at St. Alban's in 1455. He 
had fled to Scotland after the battle of Towton, and now gave up 
Bunborough castle as the price of pardon, but he soon rcpoined the 
Lancastrians, was taken at Hexham, and beheaded. His brothers 
Edmund and John suffered the same fiette after the battle of Tewkes- 
bury. 

■ Others fled to France, where they lived in abject poverty. 
Philip de Comines, indeed, asserts that he saw the diike of Exeter 
(the orother-ln-law of Edward) be^ng in the streets. 

" The commons of the realm, as weU men as women, are said to 
wear excessive and inordinate apparel, to the great displeasure of 
God, the enriching of strange realms, and the destruction of this 
realm. A somewJ^t smular statute was passed in Scotland in 1457. 
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captures several northern castles, and is again joined b] 
Somerset, the Percies, and her other adherents. 

Edward marches against them. 

John, Lord Montacute^, defeats the Lancastrians a 
Hedgley-moor (near Wooller) April 25, and at Hexham 
May 15. Henry finds a refuge in Lancashire ; the queei 
and prince retire to Flanders. 

The duke of Somerset and many other prisoners an 
executed, and the estates and title of the Percies (ear 
of Northumberland) granted to Montacute. 

Prince Alexander of Scotland captured at sea by th< 
English, but released. 

A fifteen years' truce concluded with Scotland, Jun< 
1 ; the Scots engage to give neither assistance no: 
shelter to the Lancastrians. 

Edward avows his marriage with Elizabeth, the widov 
of Sir John Grey, a Lancastrian, Sept. 29^; he heapi 
favours on her relatives, the Woodvilles, and thui 
arouses the jealousy of his brothers and his great sup 
porter, the earl of Warwick. 

A.D. 1465. The manufacture of cloth regulated b] 
statute, [4 Edw. IV. c. 1]. 

Passage to or from France by any other ports thai 
Dover and Calais forbidden, except to soldiers and mer 
chants with merchandize y, [c. 10]. 

" He was the brother of the earl of Warwick, and after a va 
rietv of fortune met his death with him at Bamet, in the yea 
1471. 

* He had married her some time before, but authorities diflfe 
at to how lonff. 

y The king s command and stress of weather, duly proved, ex 
onerated violators of this ordinance ; one half of the penalties was t 
go to the king ; the other half to be employed upon the reparatioi 
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Edward sends ambassadors to France, Britanny, and 
finrgnndj, to endeavour to procure the expulsion of the 
Lancastrians, but is unsuccessful. 

Edward's queen is crowned with great pomp at West- 
minster, Maj 26. 

A.D. 1466. Henry is captured in Lancashire, in July ; 
he is conducted to London, treated with much ignominy, 
and imprisoned in the Tower. 

Lord Boyd, of Kilmarnock, and his brother Alexander, 
become the favourites of the king of Scotland, and dis- 
pose of everything at their pleasure. 

A.D. 1467. The queen's relatives (the Woodvilles) 
endeavour to lessen the influence of the Nevilles'. In 
consequence, the king takes the seals from the arch- 
bishop of York, and threatens to resume the great es- 
tates they had received*^. 

Edward forms an alliance with the duke of Burgundy 
(Charles the Bold) against France, and gives him his 
sister Margaret in marriage^. 

A.D. 1468. The giving of liveries prohibited^, [8 Edw. 
IV. c. 2]. 

The Nevilles and Woodvilles are formally reconciled. 



of the castle of Dover ; or, according to another copy of the statute, 
given to any freeman of Dover who should sue for the same. 

■ Of the three brothers, Richard was earl of Warwick and Salis- 
bury and captain of Calais ; John, earl of Northumberland and 
warden of the Scottish marches ; and Qeorge, archbishop of York 
and chancellor. 

• He was empowered to do this by a statute [7 Edw. IV. c. 4] 
passed, as was supposed, by the advice of the Woodvilles for the 
resumption of improvident grants. 

** They were married July 9, 1468. 

* They were still allowed to be given on public occasions, and for 
the time only, as at coronations, installations of prelates, &o. 
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Edward forms alliances with the kings of Arragon 
and Castile, and the duke of Britanny, preparatory to an 
invasion of France. 

A.D. 1469. The duke of Clarence marries Isabel, 
daughter of the earl of Warwick, July 11 ^, and leagues 
wkh him against the Woodvilles. 

James II. of Scotland marries Margaret, daughter of 
Christiem I. of Denmark; the Orkney and Shetland 
isles are surrendered to him as security for her marriage 
portion. 

An insurrection is raised, when the king's troops are 
defeated at Edgecote, near Banbury, July 26, and the 
queen's father and brother, together with the earl of 
Pembroke (William Herbert®) and his brother, captured, 
and executed. 

The Boyds fall into disgrace; their estates are for- 
feited ; Lord Boyd and his son, the earl of Arran, es- 
cape ; Sir Alexander is executed. 

The estates and titles of the Percies restored, Nov. ^ 
A.D. 1470. The Lancastrians rise in Lincolnshire, 
under Sir Robert Wells, but are speedily suppressed, 
March. 

The earl of Warwick and the duke of Clarence are 

* The ceremony was performed at Calais, by Archbishop Neville. 

* His will, maae the day after the battle, contains the following 
affecting passage addressed to his wife : " Remember your promise 
to me, to take the order of widowhood, as ye may be the better 
master of your own, to peiform my will, and to help my children, as 
I love and trust you." He concludes, " Wife, pray for me, and take 
the said order that ye promised me, as ye had in my life my heart 
and love. God have mercy upon me, and save yon and our children, 
and our Lady and all the saints in heaven help me to salvation. 
Amen." 

' John Neville, the new-made earl, was, in recompense, raised to 
the higher title of marquis of Montacute, 
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denounoed as traitors by the king, March 31 ; they flee 
to Calais, but being refused admission, retire to France, 
where they are received by Louis XL 

Warwick is reconciled to Queen Margaret, and agrees 
to assist in restoring King Henrys ; his daughter Anne 
is married to the young pnnce in July or August. 

Clarence becomes dissatisfied, and secretly promises 
to rejoin his brother. 

Warwick and Clarence land at Dartmouth, Sept. 13. 

£d¥raurd assembles an army against them, but being 
deserted by Lord Montacute (Warwick's brother) flees 
to Lynn, and there embarks for Flanders, Oct. 3^. 

Warwick enters London, Oct. 5, releases King Henry 
from the Tower^ but himself assumes all the powers of 
government, 

John Tiptoft, earl of Worcester J, is captured and be- 
headed, Oct. 15. 

f It is believed that Warwick originally designed to. make the 
duke of Clarence king, but finding this distasteful to both Yorkists 
and Lancastrians, he undertook the restoration of Henry VI., at 
the instigation of Louis XI. of France, who lived in constant appre- 
hension of an attack from Edward. Clarence, enraged at being thus 
put aside, prepared to desert his confederates at the first opportunity. 

^ His queen took sanctuary at Westminster, Oct. 1, and her eldest 
son (afterwards Edward V.) was bom there Nov. 4. 

* Henry dated the resumption of the royal power from Oct. ; and 
on the 13th of the same month he- went to St. Paul's, in great state, 
to return thanks for his restoration. 

1 He was the brother-in-law of Warwick, having married his sister 
Cicely. He was educated at Oxford, and after visiting the Holy 
LsmcC resided for some years in Italy, where his learning and elo- 
quence attracted much attention. On his return to England he was 
promoted to many high offices by Edward IV., and refusing to 
abandon his cause, was put to death on charges of mal-administration 
in Ireland, where he had been successively chancellor, deputy, and 
lieutenant, as well as constable of England ; he is said by the Lan- 
castrian writers to have acted with great cruelty in this latter 
office, but this is probably a calumny. 
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A.D. 1471. A parliament held at Westminster, which 
repeals the attainder of the Lancastrians, attaints the 
Yorkists, and settles the crown anew on King Henry 
and his son Edward, and, in case of failure of issue, on 
the duke of Clarence. 

Edward sails from Zealand with a small force, March 
11, and lands at Ravenspur (at the mouth of the Hum- 
her) March 14. 

Edward makes oath in York minster that he only de- 
sires to recover his family estates (probably Mar. 19), 
but being joined by numerous partisans he reassumea 
the name of king. 

Clarence joins him at Coventry, March 30, when he 
advances to London, is admitted by the archbishop of 
York (Warwick's brother), and sends King Henry again 
to the Tower, April 11. 

Warwick follows him from Coventry, but is defeated 
and killed at Barnet, April 14^. 

^ One reason comnfonly assigned for this defeat is, that Warwick's 
men mistook the badge of the earl of Oxford's men for that of the 
king, which it nearly resembled, and attacked their new allies, who, 
suspecting treachery, hastily left the field. 

tfohn de Vere, earl of Oxford, was bom in 1442. Although his 
father and brother had been beheaded as 
Lancastrians, (see p. 78,) he was &,voured 
by Edward IV., but quitted his party when 
Henry VI. was restored, and sat as lord 
steward in judgment on Tiptoft, earl of 
Worcester. The Lancastrians being shortly 
after defeated at Barnet, he fled first to 
Scotland, then to France, and obtaining a 
few vessels in Britanny, he supported him- 
self for a while by piracy, and also seized on 
St. Michael's Mount in Cornwall, where he 
resolutely endured a siege of some months. ^"* "SfoS"' '*" "' 
He was at last obliged to surrender, when he was sent to the ca'stle 
of Hammes, in Picardy, where he remained until 1484. He then in- 
duced the governor of the place and many of the garrison to espouse 
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Queen Margaret lands at Weymoath, April 14. On 
receiving the news of Warwick's death she seeks sanc- 
tnaiy at BeaolieQ, but being joined by the duke of 
SomerMt (Edmund Beaufort) and others, again takes 
thefidd. 

Edward marches against the Lancastrians, totally 
defeats them at Tewkesbury^, Saturday May 4, takes 
M a rgaret prisoner, and puts to death the duke of Somer- 
set and many other nobles >>^. 

King Henry is found dead in the Tower shortly after °. 

A great council held, at which an oath is taken to 

the osose of Heniy of Ridhmond, accompanied him to England, and 
poweiAiUy oontriooted to his victoiy at Bosworth. He received 
laige grants of the confiscated estates of the duke of Cl£u*ence, of the 
Nevilles^ and of Gatesby, was appointed constable of the Tower, and 
admiral, and survived until liarch 4, 1513, when he died, and was 
Boooeeded by his nephew. His wife, the sister of the earl of Warwick, 
is said to have supported herself during a part of his imprisonment 
by her needle, but at lenj?th her *< great poverty" was relieved by a 
penaon of £100 a year from Edward IV., which Richard III. con- 
tinned to her (Patent Boll, 21 £dw. IV. p. 1, m. 10, and 1 Rich. lU. 
p. 6, m. 182). 

' One of the parties killed was John, lord Wenlock^ who had 
formerly been an officer of Queen Margaret's household, and had 
been wounded on the Lancastrian side at the first battle of St. 
Alhan's. He however soon after joined the Yorkists, fought for 
them at Towton, and received, beside many grants of lands, the 
oflfioe of chief butler. He also was made lieutenant of Calais under 
the earl of Warwicl^ and was greatly trusted by Edward IV., beine 
employed on sevenu important commercial embassies. He joined 
in the attempt to restore Henry VI., and was one of those who in- 
duced Margaret to renew the struggle after the defeat at Bamet. 
He, however, took no part in the battle at Tewkesbury, and Somer- 
set, suspecting that he waited an opportunity of joining the king, 
nulled on him, and killed him with ms own hands. 

■ The young prince Edward is stated, in a cotemporary manu- 
script^ to have been killed while flying firom the field, and not to 
have been butchered in Edward's presence, as commoxUy reported ; 
the duke of Somerset^ lord St. John, and about a dozen knights 
and squiresi, were dragged firom the diurch, where they had taken 
sanctuary, and beheaded. May 6. 

• The day of Henry's death is not certainly known , but it seems 
pi:t>bable that it was early in June* 
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maintain the right of Edward's infant son as his suc- 
cessor, July 3. 

A parliament meets at Westminster, October 5, which 
attaints many members of the Lancastrian party ; several 
bishops, however, who had acted with them in the late 
commotions, are pardoned. 

A.D. 1472. The archbishop of York (George Neville) 
is stripped of his possessions and imprisoned at Guisnes, 
near Calais, on the charge of correspondence with the 
Lancastrian exiles. 

A.D. 1473. The earl of Oxford surprises Mount St. 
Michael, in Cornwall, in September, but being obliged 
to surrender (in February, 1474,) he is imprisoned for 
many years in the castle of Hammes, near Calais. 

The dukes of Clarence and Gloucester quarrel about 
the inheritance of the earl of Warwick®. 

Edward renews his alliances with foreign states pre- 
paratory to an attack on France. 

He obtains large sums of money from the parliament, 
and also extorts " benevolences, or free gifts," by which, 
says the Chronicler of Croyland, " each man gave to the 
king what he pleased, or rather, what he did.not please." 

Catherine Hall, Cambridge, founded. 

The prince of Wales allowed to give his livery and 
badge, notwithstanding existing statutes, [12 £dw. IV» 
c. 4]. 

• Warwick left only two dauffhters ; Isabel was in 1469 married 
to Clarence, and Anne to £dwara, prince of Wales. After the death 
of Warwick and the prince, Clarence endeavoured to retain the 
whole of the estates, and therefore laboured strenuously to pre- 
vent his sister-in-law from marrying again, even obliging her to 
disguise herself as a oook-maid ; but the duke of Gloucester dis- 
covered the cheat, and married her. 
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Wean obstructing rivers ordered to be pulled down, 
[12 Edw. IV. c. 7P]. 

A.B. 1474. Edward passes the year in preparing 
for an expedition to France. 

Special privileges as to livery of lands and other 
matters granted to persons who should accompany the 
king to France, [14 Edw. IV. cc. 1, 2]. 

A.D. 1475. Edward lands at Calais, July, and de- 
mands the crown of France. 

He is deceived m his expectations of support from the 
duke of Burgundy; agrees to a truce for seven years, 
Aug. 29, has an interview with Louis XL, who promises 
him a large pension, and returns to England, Sept. 28 4. 
Donald, Lord of the Isles, is attainted by the Scottish 
parliament, Nov. 27'. 

A.D. 1476. Edward endeavours in vain to induce the 
duke of Britanny (Francis II.) to surrender the earls of 
Pembroke and Richmond". 

A.D. 1477. The earl of Mar, brother of James 11. 
of Scotland, expressing his hatred of the king's low- 
bom favourites^, is imprisoned, and soon after dies, 
from what cause is uncertain. His brother, the duke 
of Albany, is also seized, but escapes to France. 

' This was only doing what Ma^a Charta had provided should 
be done, 250 years before. See vol. i. p. 290. 

* Philip de Comines places the conduct of Edward's councillors in 
a very odious light ; according to him, they all received bribes from 
the french king. 

' He was restored in blood the following year, but his possessions 
on the mainland of Scotland (Ross, Cantyre, Knapdale, and other 
tracts) were annexed to the crown. 

* Jasper and Henry Tudor. See p. 62. 

* The king had a taste for the fine arts, and gave much more of 
his favour and society to their professors than was agreeable to his 
brothers or his fierce nobles. 
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The duke of Clarence retires from court*; Thomas 
Burdett'and John Stacy, dependants of his, are executed 
on frivolous charges^. Clarence returns, and asserts 
their innocence before the council. 

A.D. 1478. The circulation of Irish money in Eng- 
land forbidden, [17 Edw. IV. c. 1]. 

The exportation of coin or plate without the king's 
licence, declared felony [Ibid.]. 

Clarence is committed to the Tower, Jan. 16 ; brought 
to trial, when the king pleads personally against him, and 
condemned to death, Feb. 7 ; he is found dead in the 



" His duchess and bis youngest son^ Iticliard, had died shortly 
before, and John >Thur8by and Ankerett Twinnewe were convicted 
before the judges in Warwickshire, of having poisoned them, at the 
instigation of Sir Roger Tocotes, another member of the duke's 
household ; Sir Roger's trial was removed into the court of King's 
Bench, but he was either acquitted or pardoned. He was concerned 
in the risings against Richara III., and was attainted, but eventuaUy 
received a pardon. 

» Burdett was chai^ged with having, in confederacy with Stacy, 
procured Thomas Blake, a clerk, to calculate the nativities of the 
King and his eldest son. This was in November, 1474, according 
to uie indictment afterwards found agamst them. Stacy and Blake 
" worked and calculated by art magic, necromancy and astronomy, 
the death and final destruction of the king and prince .... although 
according to the determinations of holy Church, and the opinions 
of divers doctors, it is forbidden to any liegeman thus to meddle 
concerning kings and princes in manner aforesaid, without their 
permission." In May, 1476, they are said to have treacherously 
made known to many persons that they had ascertained that the 
king and prince would shortljr die, « to the intent that the cordial 
love of the people might be withdmwn from the king, and the king, 
by knowledge of the same, would be saddened thereby, so that his 
life would be thereby shortened." Burdett was ftirther charged 
with "dispersing and disseminating divers seditious and treason- 
able biUs and writings, rhymes, and ballads, containing complaints, 
seditions, and treasonable arguments." The prisoners were tried 
and found guilty by a special commission, July 19, and Burdett and 
Stacy were the next day executed at Tyburn, but Blake obtained 
a pardon, at the intercession of the bishop of Norwich, (James 
Goldwell). 
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Tower, Feb. 18; many of his estates are granted to 
Anthony Woodville, earl Rivers, the queen's brother. 

A.D. 1479. England ravaged by a pestilence. 

A.D. 1480. Louis XI. refuses to abide by the treaty 
of 1475^. 

War breaks oat with Scotland ; the duke of Gloucester 
makes an unsuccessful attempt on Berwick. 

A.D. 1481. The English fleet sails into the Frith of 
Forth, but effects little. 

The English and Scottish armies face each other for 
a considerable time on the borders, and then withdraw 
without a battle. 

A.D. 1482. The duke of Albany comes from France, 
styles himself king of Scotland^, and by treaties (dated 
at Fotheringhay, Jime 10 and 11,) engages to hold the 
kingdom of Scotland as a flef of England, to break off 
all alliances with France, to surrender Berwick and the 
frontier districts of Annandale, Eskdale and Liddisdale, 
and to marry Cicely, Edward's daughter y. 

Berwick is invested by the dukes of Gloucester and 
Albany, in July. 

James of Scotland raises an army, and marches towards 
the border. Archibald, earl of Angus, seizes the royal 
favourites and hangs them', when the king is carried a 
prisoner to Edinburgh, and his army disbands itself. 

' See p. 87. 

' He declared the kin^ to be ill^timate. 

' This princess, a child, was already engaged to his nephew, 
prince James ; and he himself had two wives (one, the daughter of 
the earl of Orkney, he had abandoned) living, and a fitmily by each. 

■ Their names have been preserved: Cochrane, an architect, 
Rogers, a musician, Preston, Hommel, Torfe&n, and Leonard, whose 
occupations do not appear. The only gentleman, John Bamsay, 
was spared. 
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The dukes leave the siege of Berwick, and capture 
Edinburgh, 

The king and Albany are apparently reconciled, and 
the English army retires, early in August. 

Berwick is captured by the duke of Gloucester. 
A.D. 1483. Louis XI. of France breaks off a mar- 
riage contract which had been formed between his son 
and the king's daughter Elizabeth. Edward, in conse- 
quence, prepares for war. 

An act passed conferring many important trading pri- 
vileges on the town of Berwick*, [22 Edw. IV. c. 8]. 

The duke of Albany renews his alliance with the 
English, by treaty dated Feb. 11. 

Edward dies, April 9 ; he is buried in St. George's 
chapel, Windsor, April 19, his nephew, the earl of Lin- 
coln, attending as chief mourner^* 

■ The trade with Scotland is ordered to be shared between Carlisle 
and Berwick, and the burgesses of the latter town are to nave, ex- 
clusively, the farm of the salmon fishings in the Tweed, and the 
trade in the fish. 

'' Tliis circmnstance is worthy of remark as shewing the approach- 
ing fiill of the Woodvilles, 




EDWARD V. 

Edwabd, the foDith child but eldest son of Edward 
IV„ was bom in the Sanctuary at Westnjinater, during 
his father's brief exile, Nov. 4, 1470. He nas soon 
after created prince of Wales, and In 1479 also earl of 
Pembroke ; in 14B2 he was sent to keep a mimic court 
at Ludlow, in the marches, being' under the guardianship 
of Anthony Woodville, earl Rivers, his maternal uncle, 
and attended by Sir Itichard Grey, his half-brother. Sir 
Hiomas Yaughan, and others of the Woodville party. 
The death of his father od the 9th of April, 1483, called 
him to the throne, but after a mere nominal posseseiun 
of less than three months^, he and his brother, Richard, 

• D»eda]»m the Utter part of the reign of Edward TV. 

Acoording to a mBmofsndom in the Had Booli of tha Eiohoqnsr, 

his reign "ceased" on Juno 22, the da; that had been appointed (nr 

hia coroha^on, aod the Bame on which ius unole'a claioi waa publicly 

brought forward ; from that day to the 28th of June WM ao inter- 
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duke of York, both disappeared, and nothing is known 
as to their fate. 



A.D. 1483. Edward is proclaimed king, April 9. 

The queen- mother endeavours to obtain the regency, 
but is foiled by the union of the dukes of Gloucester 
and Buckingham, Lord Hastings^, and others, who re- 
solve to depress the Woodvilles. 

The young king, being sent for to London, is met at 
Stony Stratford by the dukes of Gloucester and Buck- 
ingham, April 30, when they seize Rivers, Grey, Vaughan, 
and Haute^ and send them prisoners to the north, and 
bring Edward to London, where he arrives May 4. 

The queen-mother takes sanctuary at Westminster, 
with the duke of York and her daughters?, May 1. 

• William, lord Hastings, was the son of Leonard Hastings, a fa- 
vourite OHciuire of Richard, duke of York, 
who through the duke's influence obtained 
the shrievalty of Warwick and Leicester. 
William was equally favoured by Edward 
IV., received a large share of the Lancjus- 
trian forfeitures, was employed on em- 
bassies, held the posts oi master of the 
mint, captain of Calais, constable of many 
other castles, and chamberlain. He was, 
however, on bad terms with the Woodvilles, 
although made by the queen guardian of 
her son Thomas, and hence ho readily joined 
with Richard, duke of Gloucester, against Arm* or Lord Hutimc*. 
thom. From some cause which has never 

been clearlv ascortaiiro<i, HiiMtltigN was seized at the council board, 
by order of the Frotiwtor, and iiiunwllatoly beheaded in the Tower, 
June 13, 148a. IIo loft, by bin wifp KathoHne, the widow of Lord 
l>onvillo, and sister of tlie pail uf Warwick, a son, Edward, who 
Buccoodod him, aiid InioatiiP. hi ii|fhi (ff hts wlfo, Lord Hungerford, 
and whose son was oroaipd fiy llpitry Vlth earl of Huntingdon. 

r Commonlv, but wnmuly. (Hi)lml itawcifi. 

( Her brother, Hlr lUoTmrd Wiut«lv}t)oj An<l \wr son, the marquis 
of Dorset, attempted to iwIap (<ii ihp I'tmp^^ nnd t4i raise a fleet, out 
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The duke of Gloacester is appointed by a great council 
of prelates, nobles, and chief citizens, protector of the 
king and kingdom^. 

The duke of Backingham is appointed chief justice, 
chamberlain, seneschal and receiver of Wales, and con- 
stable of'' all the king's castles" there. May 16^ 

The protector issues proclamations appointing June 
22 for the coronation of the young king. 

Lord Hastings is seized while at the council-board in 
the Tower, and beheaded, June 13J. The Woodville 
prisoners are executed at Pomfret shortly after. 

The queen allows the duke of York to leave the Sanc- 
tuary and join his brother in the i'ower. 

Ralph Shaw'^, a preacher, sets forth the Protector's 

fiuled; they remained concealed until Buckingham's rebellion, in 
whksh they took part. 

^ The day is tmcertain : the first public document now known in 
which he is styled Protector is dated May 14. 

^ These grants gave him power to appoint all the officers here- 
tofore appomted by the crown, and to sui-vey and array the popu- 
lation. 

J The archbishop of York (Thomas Scott or Botherham) and the 
bishop of Ely (John Morton) were also seized. The former was soon 
released. Morton was given shortly after into the custody of the duke 
of Buckingh^, who was probably persuaded by him to take up 
arms. On Buckingham's death Morton made his escape and joined 
Bichmond ; a puxTon was granted to him by Richard, Dec. 11, 1484, 
but he did not return until Richmond was established on the throne. 
He was made archbishop of Canterbury, in which post he died, Sept. 
15, 1500. 

^ He was the brother of the lord mayor of London (Sir Edmund 
Shaw). Taking for his text a passage frcm the Book of Wisdom 
^y. 8), **The multiplying brood of the ungodly shall not thrive, nor 
take deep rooting horn bastard slips, nor lay any fast foundation/' 
he dwelt on the alleged marriage of Edward IV. to Lady Butler, 
which if true rendered the young Edward, his brothers and sisters, 
illegitimate, but it is incredible that he also asserted that Edward 
and Clarence were base-bom ; the Protector surelv would not thus 
de&me his own mother, who beside fisivoured his claim ; yet this is 
the statement of Sir Thomas More, who has given form and dis- 
tinctness to the vague charges of earlier writers. 
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claim to the throne, in a sermon at Paul's Cross, Sunday, 
June 22, 

The duke of Buckingham makes a speech to the like 
effect at the Guildhall, Tuesday, June 24^. 

"The lords spiritual and temporal, and the commons 
of the land," wait on the Protector at Baynard's Castle, 
Thursday, June 26, with a " bill of petition, wherein 
his sure and true title" to the throne "is evidently 
shewed." 

He repairs to Westminster, where certain deputies, in 
the name of the nobles and people of the north, present 
a petition to the assembly, desiring that he may take 
the office and title of king: "the children of Edward 
IV. being illegitimate, those of the duke of Clarence 
attainted, and the blood of Richard, duke of York, re- 
maining uncorrupt only in the person of Richard, the 
Protector, duke of Gloucester." 

The petition is received, the Protector assumes the 
style of Richard the Third, and rides m state as king 
to St. Paul's, " and was received there with great con- 
gratulation and acclamation of all the people^ 
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' Sir Thomas More asserts that on the following day the lord 
mavor and aldermen accompanied Buckingham to Baynard's Castle, 
and there tendered the crown to the Protector ; the cotemporary 
writer Fabian, who usually dwells upon every incident in which the 
citizens of London are concerned, does not mention this^ and it is 
therefore probabljjr untrue. 

"• 'i'htmo are liichard's own statements, made to the garrison of 
(JaluiH, wl>o, havinnf tiik(jn an oath to Kdward V., required some 
fornml dooiunont to juMtil'y the transfer of tlioir allegiance. 




RICHARD III. 

RiCH&KD, the youngest son of Richard, duke of 
York, was bom at Fotheringhay in 1450°. In his 
eleventh year he was sent fur safety to Flanders, on the 
occasion of the death of his father, but was speedily 
recalled by his brother Edward, to whose fortunes he 
aeems to have closely attached himself, accompanying 
him in bis exile in the year 1470, and receiving from 
him in retnrn many important grants. Very early in 
his reign Richard had been created duke of Gloucester, 
and he subsequently became constable, justiciary of 
Wales, and warden of the west marches ; he served 
under his banner at Bamet and at Tewkesbury, went 
with bim to France, and commanded an army against 
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Scotland, with which he captured both Berwick and 
Edinburgh. 

When Edward IV. died the duke of Gloucester was 
in the north, but as he, like his late brother Clarence, 
had a long-standing quarrel with the Woodvilles, he 
marched southward, took his nephew out of their hands, 
and escorted him to London, sending the earl of Bivers, 
Sir Thomas Gray, Vaughan and Haute, his chief at- 
tendants, to Sheriff Hutton and other castles in York- 
shire. He was accompanied by a large body of troops 
who had served under him in the north, and was at 
once declared Protector of the kingdom, the queen- 
mother having in the mean time retired to the Sanc- 
tuary at Westminster, with her younger son and her 
five daughters, 

So far Richard seems to have been supported by 
numerous parties whose only bond of union was dislike 
of the Woodvilles ; these were now helpless, and the 
confederates quarrelled; but the true history of the 
months of May and June, 1483, has never yet been 
ascertained. We only know that Hastings, one of the 
chief opponents of the Woodvilles, was executed, appa- 
rently on the spur of the moment, in the Tower : that, 
shortly after, the earl of Rivers and his friends were 
put to death at Pomfret®, and that between these two 
events the young duke of York was withdrawn from 
the Sanctuary (whether by force or fraud is an open 
question), and joined his brother m the Tower ; neither 

° They were not executed on the same da^, as is commonly stated. 
Hastings was put to death June 13, and Rivers made his will June 
23 ; he is believed to have been beheaded June 25 or 26. 
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was publicly seen after, and nothing is known, tiiough 
much has been plausibly conjectured, as to what became 
of themP. 

Whilst these events were in progress Richard had 
brought forward a claim to the crown, (founded on a 
pre-contract of marriage of Edward lY. which rendered 
his union with '' dame Elizabeth Gray" invalid, and the 
attainder of his brother Clarence,) which appeared satis- 
factory to the parliament; he was in consequence re- 
ceived as king, June 26, and was crowned with much 
pomp and a larger concourse than ordinary of the no- 
bility «, July 6. 

Richard made a progress through the country, and 
repeated the ceremony of his coronation at York, Sept. 
8. This was hardly concluded when the duke of Buck- 
ingham, many of the old Lancastrians, and some of the 
Woodvilles combined against him, but were speedily 
crushed. The earl of Richmond, in concert with them, 
attempted an invasion, but his fleet was dispersed by 
bad weather; Richard visited the disturbed districts, 
and on his return took vigorous measures to guard the 
coast. 

In the parliament which met early in 1484, several 
statutes were passed, mainly directed against abuses in 



» The popular theory is, that the two children were murdered by 
Bichard ; another, that they were only imprisoned by him, and that 
their mother contrived the escape of one or both from the Tower, in 
the interval between Richard's death and the entry of Henry V II. 
into London ; if true, this would account for Henry's harsh treat' 
ment of her and her son, the marquis of Dorset. 

4 Thirty-five peers attended it ; his mother was present, and Mar- 
garet of Richmond (the motiier of Henry V IL) bore the train of his 
queen. 
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the administration of justice, and some laws were «.- 
acted for the protection of traders and the cxtensionTf 
commerce. The same assembly declared the marriage 
of Edward IV. and his queen a nullity, and revoked all 
grants made to her, thus rendering her totally depend- 
ent on Richard, who induced her to leave the Sanctuary, 
by the promise of a suitable mamtenance for herself and 
daughters ; it also took an oath to support the right of 
Ilichard*s son to the throne. This arrangement was 
foiled by the young prince's death soon after, and then 
Ulchard's nephew, John, earl of Lincoln, was recognised 
as his heir. The king, however, felt his throne per- 
petually endangered by the hostility of the Lancastrian 
fjxiles, and endeavoured, but without success, to get 
their chiefs into his power. He made a truce with 
Bootlnnd, and knowmg that a plan was on foot for a 
jnftrrlago between Henry, earl of Richmond, and EJiz- 
aboth of York, he laboured to thwart it by offering to 
nmrry h<<r himself, a proposal to which both she and 
ht»r nu)tlicr necin to have agreed'. But before anything 
oould ba dt)ne, Richmond landed in Wales, and pene- 
\\%{p{\ without opposition to the centre of England, with 
tlip st^oifit oonourronoe of many who professed to adhere 
to UiolmiHl, One dooivive battle took place at Bosworth, 
tu l«i»lo«*>*tt»ri*hlrt>, and there the king lost both his crown 
m\\ bit m\ on the ^2nd of August, 1485. His body. 
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which was found covered with wounds on the field, was 
carelessly thrown across a horse, and carried into Lei- 
cester, where it was interred in the Grey Friars monas- 
tery*. 

Richard married, after much opposition from his bro- 
ther Clarence, Anne, the second daughter of the earl of 
Warwick, and widow of Prince Edward. She died, after 
a lingering illness, March 16, 1485, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Their only child, Edward, bom at Middlebam, in 
Yorkshire, in 1473, was by Edward IV. created earl 
of Salisbury, and in the first year of Richard's reign, 
prince of Wales and earl of Chester, and lord-Ueutenant 
of Ireland. He died April 9, 1484. 

Richard had a natural daughter, Katherine, who mar- 
ried William Herbert, earl of Huntingdon, but is believed 
to have died shortly after. Two natural sons are also 
ascribed to him, and a tale has been told of one of them 
living in Kent to the time of Edward VI. (1550), and 
following for safety the craft of a bricklayer, but its 
truth is very doubtful. 

The royal arms remained the same as in the time of 
Edward IV., but Richard adopted different supporters ; 
sometimes a lion and a boar, sometimes two white boars. 
Beside the badges of his house, the sun m splendour, 

The Bat is Sir Robert Batoliff (evidonUy a devoted partisan ; see 
Note B.) Lovel was particidarly obnoxious, both on account of his 
rank, and as the son of a Lancastrian. 

' A mean tomb was erected over his remams by Henry V 11. at a 
cost, as appears from his Privy Purse Accounts, of £10. Is. At the 
suppression of the monastery, this was destroyed, and Biohard's 
stone coffin is said to have long after served as a horse-trough at an 
inn in the town. 
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and the white rose, which he bore sometimes separately, 
at others one within the other, he had a singular cogni- 
sance of a falcon with a virgin's face holding a white 
rose. 





BadfM of Rielutfd III. 

The character by which Richard III. is popularly 
known was drawn in the first instance by two or three 
obscure writers who lived in the time of his victorious 
opponent^; but their glaringly prejudiced statements^ 
have been adopted, and so embelUshed and recom- 
mended by the talents of Sir Thomas More, Lord 
Bacon, and Shakspeare, that they have taken a place 
in history, and *have caused him to be generally re- 
garded rather as a monster than a man. The Public 
Statutes and Records of his reign, however, exhibit him 
in a very different light, and their unimpeachable testi- 
mony ought to decide the question. It may, too, be 
remarked, that the crimes laid to his charge are not 
supported by anything like conclusive evidence; while 
it is certain that his succession to the throne was agree- 

" These are, the anonjnnous continuer of the Chronicle of Croy- 
land ; Thomas Rous, a priest of Warwick ; and Robert Fabian, an 
alderman and city annaust. 

* We give as a specimen a few lines fix>m Rous, which contain the 
chief charges: ''Gloucester obtained, or rather invented, the title 

of Protector He received his master, Edward, with kisses and 

fetwning caresses, and in three months m\u*dered him and his brother, 
poisoned his own wife, and, what was most detestable both to Gk>d 
and the English nation, slew the sanctified Henry VL" 
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able to the main body of the nation, which seems to 
have imitated the example of Saxon times ^, in prefer- 
ring the rule of a man skilled in arms and government 
to the dangers of a long minority. His enemies are 
obliged to confess that he swayed the sceptre with vigour 
and ability, and that wise and equitable laws were en- 
acted by his parliament ; they also allow him military 
skill and courage'; and it is now well understood that 
his fall was the consequence, not of hatred caused by 
his crimes among the ancient friends of his House, but 
of the arms of his and their hereditary foes rendered 
triumphant by treachery. 

Brief and troubled as was the period of Richard's 
rule, several matters justly considered as of great im- 
portance at the present day date from it. The statutes 
of his parliament are the first that were drawn up in the 
English language, as they were also the first that were 
printed ; the office of consul, so necessary to the interest 
of merchants and travellers abroad, was established by 
himr; and that great engine of modem convenience, 
the post-office, is based on a system of couriers esta- 
blished by him for the rapid transmission of intelligence 
daring his campaigns in Scotland in 1481 and 1482. 

The Public Statutes of his reign may perhaps not be 
considered as conclusive evidence of the real character 

« Ethelred and Alfred the Great both became kings, to the pre- 
judice of their nephews, owing to the disturbed state of the nation. 
See voL i. pp. 87, 88. 

» It is, however, done reluctantly : " If I may venture to speak 
anything to his honour," says Rous, '* though he was a little man, 
he was a noble and valiant soldier." 

7 The English merchants abroad had before his time chosen one of 
their number governor, but Richard first made him an officer of the 
state. Laurentio Strozzi, of Florence, was in 1485 appointed con- 
sul and president of the English merchants in Italy by patent from 
the king. 
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of Richard ; but numerous entries on his Patent Rolls 
indicate with certainty that he has been unjustly treated 
by historians in general. They prove him, like mo- 
narchs of very different reputation, to have granted 
numerous pardons to his opponents^, and to have been 
lenient m his treatment of their families'; lavish in 
his own grants', and regardful of those of his prede* 
cessors* ; vigilant in providing for the defence of his 
shores, and the improvement of his ports* ; anxious 
to repress piracy % and ready to compensate the suf- 
ferers^ ; desirous to encourage trade by affording protec- 
tion to merchants and foreigners", of which they must 
have been fully sensible, judging from the numerous 
denizations recorded; guarding the purchaser against 
frauds' in the wool manufacture, and also protecting 
the workman by directing his payment to be made in 
"ready lawful moneys**." In his private character he 
appears grateful for services rendered to his House " in 
prosperity and adversity";" mindful of old servants", 
and willing to lessen his own revenue to benefit faith- 
ful towns", or relieve distress". He devoted deodands 
and forfeitures to charity"; liberated his bondmen^'; 
founded a collegiate church, and several chantries^'; 
bestowed alms on various religious bodies^; and was 
a benefactor to a college in each University*' 7. 



A.D. 1483. Richard assumes the crown, June 26 ; 
he is crowned, with his queen, at Westminster, July 6. 

4.U ^1® Notes and Illustrations, where the documents on which 
the above assertions are based will be found cited, with oorre. 
Bponding numbers, ^ 
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John Howard, lord Howard', is appointed earl-mar- 
shal S June 28. 

Edward, prince of Wales, appointed lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland for three years, July 19. 

The duke of Buckingham receives the appointment of 
constable of fkigland, and a confirmation and extension 
(^ his former grants^, July 15. 




Arms of Howard, duka of 
Norfolk. 



* Sir John Howard was the grandson of Thomas Mowbray, the 
first duke of Norfolk, who was banished by 

Riehard II., (see toI. i. p. 416). He held the 
office of shenff of Norrolk, went . to Gascony 
with l^idbot, c^d was present at the battle of 
Castillon. He afterwards senrea principally at 
sea, at one time ravaged the coast of Britanny, 
and took the town of Conqaot. He was much 
fovoured by Edward lY. , who made him trea- 
surer of the household, employed him on em- 
bassies, and appointed him captain -general at 
sea in 1478. He became deputy of Calais, 
constable of the Tower, and afterwards was 
admiral of the fleet which accompanied the 
duke of Gloucester's invasion of bcotland in 
1482. By Richard IIL he was made earl-marshal, and admiral for 
life, beside receiving most Uberal grants in lands and money ; he 
steadily adhered to him, and was kmed in his quarrel at Bosworth- 
field, Aug. 22, 1485. His son, Thomas, who had been a squire of 
Edward IV., fought also at Bosworth ; he suf- 
fered a long imprisonment in the Tower, but at 
length had the title of earl of Surrey, and a por- 
tion of his estates, restored to him by Henry 
VII. He was repeatedly employed against the 
Scots, and gained the victory of Flodden, by 
which he obtained an honourable augmentation 
to his arms ; his sons also distinguished them- 
selves both by sea and land ; in consequence he 
had his dukedom and the earl-marshalship re- 
stored, was made lord treasurer and knight of 
the Guter. He died in 152\ ^"o* ^^^ *•»• *o8in«nt»tioB. 

* His fee was to be £20 annually from the feo-farm of Ipswich. 
He was very shortly after created diike of Norfolk, and he had a 
grant of a great number of manors and lordships, including Farley 
Castle, July 25, on which day he was appointed admiral of England. 
Ireland, and Acqoitaine. 

•• See p. 93. 
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The treason of the duke of Albany ° being discovered, 
he flees into England, having first surrendered his castle 
of Dunbar to the English*^, 

Hichard makes a progress through the country, visit- 
ing Oxford, Gloucester, Coventry, and arriving at York, 
is again crowned there with great pomp, Sept. 8. 

Plots are formed against him, in which his former 
partisan, the duke of Buckingham, joins. 

The malcontents take arms in various quarters^, on 
the same day, Oct. 18; Richard returns southward, 
issues a proclamation from Leicester, Oct. 23, offering 
a free pardon to the common people, and large sums 
for the apprehension of the leaders, 

Buckingham, being prevented by a flood in the Severn 
from joining his confederates, seeks shelter with one of 
his dependants, but is betrayed by him, carried to Salis- 
bury, and there beheaded, Nov. 1 ; the other malcontents 
disperse, some finding refuge in sanctuaries, others re- 
pairing to Britanny^, 

The earl of Richmond attempts a landing in Dorset- 
shire, but his fieet being dispersed by a storm, he is 
obliged to retire to Normandy. 

Richard proceeds through the west of England, punish- 

• See p. 90. 

•" It was recovered bv the Scots in the summer of 1486. 

• Buckingham raised forces in Wales ; the marquis of Dorset, the 
bishop of Exeter (Peter Courteney), and others, in Devonshire ; Sir 
Kichard Woodville, and his brother, the bishop of Salisbury, in Wilt- 
shire ; Sir John Fogge, Sir George Browne, in Kent ; and Sir Wil- 
liam N orris in Berkshire. 

' The three bishops of Ely, Exeter, and Salisbury were among 
the latter number ; the bishop of Salisbiwy (Lionel WoodvilleS died 
about a year after in exile, but the others survived Richara, and 
then returned to their gees. 
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ing some of the insurgents s, but pardoning the greater 
number, and returning to London at Christmas, is re- 
ceived with great rejoicings. 

A.D. 1484. A parliament held at Westminster, Jan. 
28, when several valuable statutes are enacted. 1. An 
act forbidding secret feofiments, [1 Eich. 111. c. 1] ; 
2. forbidding benevolences^, (c. 2) ; 3. allowing bail in 
accusations of felony, and forbidding the seizure of 
persons' goods before conviction, (c. 4) ; 4. remedying 
the abuse of insufficient jurors, (c. 6) ; 5. regulating the 
conduct of aliens S (c. 9) ; another act annulled all let- 
ters patent granted to '* Elizabeth, late wife of Sir John 
Grayi," (c. 16). 

The manufacture of cloth regulated by statute^, 
[1 Rich. III. c. 8]. 

The members of the two houses of parliament take an 
oath to support the succession of Richard's son Edward 
to the throne, Feb. 

Both houses of convocation petition the king, to re- 



s One of the parties executed was Sir Thomas St. Leger, Richard's 
brother-in-law ; he had married the divorced duchess of Exeter, but 
she was now dead. 

^ The statute states that the king, remembering how his subjects 
have, by new and unlawful inventions and inordinate covetousness, 
been obliged to pay great sums of money, to their almost utter de- 
struction, ordains, with the consent of parliament, that the exactions 
called benevolences shall be annulled ror ever. 

^ Importers of books or printers, of any nation or country, are 
specially excepted from the restraints of this act [1 Rich. III. c. 9], 
which is an important testimony to the value already attached to 
the then newly invented art of printing. The king is believed to 
have been himself a man of literary testes, and in his reign the 
Statutes were first printed. 

i The use of this term for the widow of the late king, seems to 
indicate that Richard's parliament were satisfied that theu* marriage 
was null and void, in which case Richard would not be a usurper. 

k Some of the enactments appearing injudicious, the penalties 
were remitted by the king's proclamation, Oct 25, 1484. 
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lieve them from the jurisdiction of the secular courts 
He complies by a charter dated Feb. 23 1*. 

The queen-mother is deprived of her estates by the 
parliament ; Richard induces her to leave the Sanctuary 
at Westminster, taking an oath to provide for her and 
her daughters, March 1. 

The heralds and pursuivants of arms incorporated by 
charter ^ March 2. 

Richard's son dies, April 9, and his queen March 16, 
1485. 

Richard declares his nephew, John de la Pole, earl of 
Lincoln, his heir''*. 

The earl of Richmond, apprehensive of being delivered 
up by the duke of Britanny, seeks shelter in France, 
where he is allowed to raise forces. 

A three years' truce concluded with Scotland, Sept. 

21, and a marriage arranged between Prince James and 
Anne de la Pole, Richard's niece. 

The duke of Albany invades Scotland with a body of 
English borderers ; he is defeated at Lochmaben, June 

22, and flees to France". 

The earl of Oxford escapes from Hammes, and joins 
Richmond®. 

^ This was in imitation of what his brother Edward had done in 
the early part of his reign. 

* The grant is made to Garter (John Writhed Clarence, Norroy, 
and Gloucester, kings of arms ; it confers on tne college the house 
called Cold Arber. in the parish of Allhallows the Less, London, and 
permits the purchase of lands to the Tsdue of £20 yearly for the 
support of a chaplain to say mass in the house daily. 

" He also received the appointment of lord-lieutenant of Lreland, 
which the deceased prince had held, Aug. 21. 

" He was shortly after killed there at a tournament. 

° Some of the garrison accompanied him ; Thomas Brandon and 
seventy-three other soldiers, and Elizabeth, wife of James Blount, 
supposed to have allowed their escape, received a psu^lon, Jan. 27, 
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A.D. 1485. Richard raises money by way of " bene- 
volence/'which greatly impairs his popularity. 

He proposes to marry the princess Elizabeth, which 
is agreed to by the queen-mother. 

The ear] of Richmond, alarmed at this newsP, hastens 
his preparations. 

A fleet fitted out in April, under Sir George Neville 4, 
to intercept the Lancastrians. 

Richmond sails from Harfleur, Aug. 1 , and lands at 
Milford Hayen, Aug. 7. 

Richard repairs to Nottingham, as a central station, 
where he orders his friends to join him. 

Richmond advances through Wales into Staffordshire, 
18 joined by Sir George Talbot and others, and comes to 
an understanding with Lord Stanley '. 

The castle of Dunbar recovered by the Scots. 

Richard, on the news of Richmond's approach, repairs 
to Leicester. He leaves it, Aug. 21, and encamps near 
Bos worth. 

The battle of Bosworth, Aug. 22, in which Richard, 
betrayed by Lord Stanley and the earl of Northumber- 
land", is defeated and killed. His body is brought into 
Leicester, and buried in the Grey Friars monastery, 
Aug. 25. 

V It had been for some time miderstood that he was to marry the 
princess himself; which he afterwards did. 

« Neville received lai^ grants ** for services against the rebels," 
June 80 and July 1. On the triumph of the Lancastrians, he went 
abroad. 

' Stanley held the office of constable, and with his son, Lord 
Strange, had obtained valuable grants for "services against the 
rebels." 

• He was warden of the marches and lord chamberlain, and, 
like Stanley, had received a share of the forfeited estates. 
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* HEN Henry of Richmond had suc- 
ceeded in possessing himself of the 
English crown, he found no difficulty 
in procuring from Wales a duly au- 
thenticated pedigree, in which hia descent from Carae- 
tacus and copsequent right to the British sceptre was 
dearly shewn'. English writers, however, are content to 
discover the first noted person of his family in a Welsh 
squire, named Owen Tudor (Tedder, or Theodore), whose 
handsome person procured him the alliance of Katherine 
of France, the relict of Henry V. ; he lost his life in the 
Lancastrian cause, but his grandson became a king. 

The Tudore ruled for nearly one hundred and twenty 
years (a.d. 1485 — 1603); changes of the most im- 
portant nature were effected in their time, and mainly 
by the sovereigns themselvea. Henry VII, gave its 
death-blow to the feudal system, and began to rear 
3 in cxtOMo ia Powell's " Wstory of 
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somethiog like our present state of society in its stead^ ; 
the iron hand of Henry VIII. broke up monastic esta- 
blishments, and by destroying the dependence of the 
Church of England on that of Rome» gave opportunity 
for the purification of the former from stains contracted 
by its long connexion with a Church " which hath erred, 
not only in living and manner of ceremonies, but also in 
matters of faith." These reformatory measures were car- 
ried on by the advisers of his son ; and, though some- 
what retarded by his daughter Mary, received their full 
and happy accomplishment from the hands of the last ot 
her race, the famous Queen Elizabeth. 

Though fierce political and religious dissensions dis- 
turbed the Tudor era, the nation made great advances 
in commerce and navigation ; voyages to India were un- 
dertaken, and vigorous efforts made to share the riches 
of the New World. The mode of government, how- 
ever, if less openly tyrannical, was more systematically 
oppressive than heretofore ^ ; but the patronage shewn, 
especially under Elizabeth, to literature, has enriched the 
period with names which can never die. 

The badges of the Tudors are less various than those 

^ The nobility had been greatly reduced in number by the civiJ 
war, and most of ^ose who survived were in a state of poverty ; 
Henry VII., professedly to relieve them, allowed them to mspose of 
their lands, vee from the burdens of feudalism ; much of the soil of 
the country thus came into the possession of merchants and traders, 
and a middle class sprang up, mto whose hands the real power of 
the State has been gradually drawn ; a change the importance of 
which it is impossible to over-estimate. 

* The Tudors were such absolute rulers, and their parliaments and 
their judges so subservient, that new laws were made and old ones 
interpreted without r^^ard to anything except meeting the wishes of 
the sovereign. Hence the forms of utw were strictly observed in 
innumerable cases where every principle of justice was disregarded. 
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of their predecessors. Those of the house consist of 
the red and the white rose united in various ways ; the 
portcullis, the badge of the Beauforts ; and the fleur.de- 
lis, for their nominal realm of France : the white grey- 
hound, the sun in splendour, and the thornless rose 
belong to individual rulers. 





HENRY VII. 

Maroarbt, daughter of John Beaufort, duke of 
Somerset, was bora in the year 1441, and on the death 
of her father became the ward of William de la Pole, 
duke of Gufibtk, who endeavoured to unite her to his 
«0D John, (afterwards the husband of Elizabeth of York, 
sister of Edward IV.) ; but in 1455 she married Edmund 
Tudor, earl of Kichmond, (son of Owen Tudor and 
Katherine of France,) who died in the following year, 
leaving- her and her infant son Henry to the care 
of bis brother Jasper, earl of Pembroke''. 

This, her only child, was born, probably in the castle 
of Pembroke, in the year 1456, and as early as his fifth 

' The counleaa in 1459 married Sir Henry S^^iSbrd, a younger 
son of the duke of BnoUndiun, who died in 14S1. In 1182 sbe mar- 
riod her thipi hus)»nd, Thomas, Lord Stanley, and aurrivad until 
1509. Though naturall; an object of aaspioion to the YorliiM 
prinoee, oa aooount of her bod, aho waa able to aaro heraolf Sroxa 
aii7 isrioua oooMquenoeg i har wealth was gr^t, and ahe has left 
in eaoh Univwmt; umiieroui eridencw of her pious charitj. 
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year he experienced the calamities of the time, being 
attainted by the first parliament of Edward IV., appa- 
rently in revenge for the active part which his uncle 
Jasper had taken on the Lancastrian side. Jasper was 
a fugitive, and his castle and earldom were granted to 
William Herbert, who coming to take possession found 
there Margaret and her son, and, though in effect their 
keeper, treated them with kindness, and provided for the 
education of the child. Jasper made some unsuccessful 
attempts to recover his stronghold, and Herbert was 
captured and executed by insurgents; but it was not 
until 1470, upon the temporary restoration of Henry 
VI., that the young earl was set at liberty, presented to 
his royal kinsman, and sent to Eton College. His stay 
there was but short ; Edward IV. returned, and Rich- 
mond and his uncle escaping by sea, were driven on the 
coast of Britanny, where they long remained in a position 
between guests and prisoners. As Henry grew to man- 
hood he attracted the more particular attention of both 
friends and enemies. His personal character for ability 
and courage caused him to be recognised, without a 
shadow of hereditary claim, as the bead of the Lancas- 
trian exiles, and both Edward IV. and Richard III., 
endeavoured, by bribes to Landois, the minister of the 
duke of Britanny, to get him into their hands. He suc- 
ceeded in foiling their schemes, and at length withdrew 
into France, where he was joined by the earl of Oxford 
(who had escaped from his prison at Hammes), Morton, 
bishop of Ely, and several of the Woodville party. His 
first attempt to invade England (in October, 1483) was 
unsuccessful, but he renewed it in 1485, and by the one 
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decisive victory of Bosworth (Atig, 22) established him- 
self on the ttrone^. 

As this event was soon followed by his marriage with 
Ellizabeth of York, Henry's accession is ordinarily spoken 
of as the result of the support of the Yorkists, and a 
compromise of the claims of the two houses ; but such 
was not bis own view of it^ Before the marriage he 
procured the settlement of the crown on himself and 
bis heirs only ; and in his will he speaks of " the crown 
which it pleased God to give us, with the victory of our 
enemy in our first field." 

Henry had been bred in adversity, but he had not 
learnt mercy. He .entertained a deep hatred of the 
House of York, and laboured, but too successfully, 
to depress all its members and adherents. Insurrections 
were the consequence ; he succeeded in suppressing 
them all, and, though not wanting in courage, was in- 
debted far less to arms than to pohcy for the tranquillity 
which attended his later years. He more than once 
declared war ag^nst France and against Scotland, but 
never proceeded to hostilities, and is indeed generally 
suspected of fomenting the misunderstandings which 
arose as pretexts for subsidies, which he applied to his 
own purposes. The acquisition of treasure seems to 
have been his ruling passion, and he found ready instru- 
ments in two lawyers (Richard Empson and Edmund 

* He, as well as many of his adherents, had been long under 
attainder ; the judges, however, prudently declared that his success 
purged that defect in him, and the parliament which shortly after 
assembled relieved the rest from their disabilities. 

' He held language to his first parliament, which implies that his 
victory was his reed title to the crown ; but he chose to put that 
victory as God's testimony to " his just hereditary title." 
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Dudleys) who so dexterously perverted existing laws or 
revived obsolete ones, for the purposes of extortion, that 
the most innocent were obliged to pay enormous fines for 
imaginary ofiences to avoid utter rain. Having lost bis 
queen and eldest son, Henry engaged in various schemes 
for a new marriage, but the' negotiations were delayed 
by his wish to obtain a rich portion ; in the midst of his 
projects he was surprised by illness, when he turned his 
thoughts to works of piety and charity, founded monas- 
teries and released debtors, and at length died at Rich- 
mond, April 21, 1509, and was buried in the sump- 
tuous chapel at 'Westminster which bears his name^, 
Mav 10. 

By his wife, Elizabeth of York, (who was born m 
1465 or 1466, and died Feb. 11, 1503,) he had three 
sons and four daughters : — 

1. Arthur, born at Winchester, Sept. 20, 1486, 
married Katherine of Arragon, Nov. 14, 1501, and 
dying April 2, 1502, was buried in Worcester Cathe- 
dral, April 27. 

2. PIenry, became king. 

3. 4, 5. Edmund, Elizabeth, and Katherine, died 
young. 

6. Margaret, bom Nov. 29, 1489, was married succes- 
sively to James IV. of Scotland ; to Archibald Douglas, 
earl of Angus ; and to Henry Stuart, Lord Methven. 

i Empson was the son of a sieve-maker, but Dudley was a gen- 
tleman, of the family of Lord Dudley of Sutton. He had a grant of 
tlio wardship of Elizabeth, daughter of Grey, Lord Lisle, and mar- 
ried her, whence his son in pftisr years obtained the titles of Lord 
Lisle and earl of Warwick. 

•» His tomb was commenced at Windsor in 1501 or earlier^ but it 
was removed to Westminster in 1503. 
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She was the grandmother of both Mary, qneen of Soote, 
and her hushand Darnlej, and after a life of considerable 
vicusitude, died at Metbven, near Perth, in 1541. 

7. Mary, bom in 1498, married firat Louis X!I. of 
France, and afterwards Charles Brandon, created duke 
of Suffolk ; Lady Jane Grey was her grand-daughter 
by this latter marriage. She died Jone 25, 1533. 

The royal arniH and motto remained unchanged, but 
for supporters Henry VII employed a red dragon and 
a white greyhound, sometimes the former being the dex- 
ter supporter and sometimes the latter'. For badges 
he used the hawthorn bush royally crowned J, and the 
white greyhound courant he also employed the red dra 
gon and the dan cow as badges, as he claimed descent 
from Cadwallader and Guy of Warwick. 




Henry s conduct throughout his reign was nnworthy 
of the station to which lus enterprise and abilities had 

i la one insuaiae (the Bishop's paU<ie, Eieter) the Eupparters an 
both greyhoundg. 

I Id commemomtioD, it is slid, of King Kdiaid's otoitil hnting 
been touod in a buih on the geld of battle. 
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raised him. No consideration of justice or mercy pre- 
vailed in his dealings with the adherents of the House of 
YorkJ; he devoted his whole soul to the acquisition, 
even by the vilest means, of treasure, which he guarded 
with all the jealousy of a miser under his own lock and 
key, though he lavishly disbursed it for the preparation 
of a pompous burial-place^ ; he sacrificed those who in 
early life had rendered him the most important ser- 
vices ; he had no friends, no confidants, but was his own 
minister, and all his transactions with foreign powers 
betray his dark, designing, treacherous and ungrateful 
character. 



A.D. 1485. Henry, earl of Eichmond, is proclaimed 
king by his partisans on the field of battle, Aug. 22 ^ 

He enters London, August 27, and is crowned Oc- 
tober 30. 

J His treatment of the sisters of his wife seems a proof of his 
settled purpose to depress their house, as they were all married 
much beneath their rank. Some modem writers have asserted that 
he shewed kindness and liberality to his queen, but the following 
among other entries in his Privy Purse Accounts are opposed to 
such a view : — 

" 1197, Feb. 1. Delivered to the queen's grace to pay her debts, 
which is to be rayaid, £2,000. 

*' 1502, April 29. To the queen's grace in loan upon certain plate, 
£600." 

From another entry after her death (dated May 2, 1503), it would 
seem that the queen idso obtained money from other parties, as a 
sum is noted as paid to redeem her pledges. 

>> He also expended a portion on the restoration of the palaces at 
Richmond and Oreenwicn, and he foimded a few Franciscan con- 
vents ; yet these disbursements very little afifected his hoard, and he 
died, the richest prince in Christendom. 

* His regnal years are ordinarily computed from this day, but some 
of the statutes of his first parliament (those of attainder and resump- 
tion,) date his reign from August 21, the day before the battle. 
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The young earl of Warwick™ is brought from York- 
shire, and confined in the Tower. 

A parliament meets Nov. 7 ; the crown is settled on 
Henry and his heirs, " and none other," [1 Hen. VH. c. 
1,]'^ the attainders of the Lancastrians are reversed, and 
the duke of Norfolk, Lord Lovel, and other partisans of 
Richard IH. attainted. 

Wines from Gascony forbidden to be imported ex- 
cept in English, Irish, or Welsh vessels, [I Hen. YLL 
c. 80]. 

A general pardon granted of all offences committed by 
Henry's adherents against those of Richard, [c. 6]. 

Beside these proceedings in parliament, Henry took 
several steps on his own sole authority. He revoked all 
crown grants made since the 34th of Henry VI. (1454- 
5), which placed the possessions of tl^ Yorkists espe- 
cially at his mercy ; and having procured the attainder 
of the richest of Richard's friends, he granted a pardon 
to the rest. Many of them, however, distrusted him, and 
either remained in sanctuary or quitted England. 

A.D. 1486. Henry marries Elizabeth of York, Jan. 
18 ; she is not crowned until near the end of the next 
year, 

"> The son of the duke of Clarence, since whose death (in 1478) he 
had been kept in a kind of honourable custody at the castle of 
Sheriff Hutton. 

B The statute against Edward's queen was also repealed, but it 
does not appear that her dower lands were restored. 

• In 1489 another statute was enacted [4 Hen. VIL c. 10], which 
prohibited the bringing of wine and woad in alien ships, or the em- 
ployment of such ships b^ native merchants while native ships were 
to be had, thus establishmg the principle of the Navigation Acts, 
so long regarded as the mainstay of British commerce, but now 
abrogated. 
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Lord liovel and Humphrey and Thomas Stafford P 
riio in arms, hut are soon forsaken hy their followers. 
Lo?el escapes to Flanders, Humphrey Stafford is exe- 
cuted, and Thomas pardoned. 

Though this rismg was easily crushed, Henry's rule 
was still insecure ; this was especially the case in Ireland, 
where the House of York had heen long exceedingly 
popular, and where all the chief officers were still its de- 
voted partiians. The Butlers, who had taken the Lan- 
castrian side in the former contests, had heen driven out, 
and ever since the accession of Edward IV. the earls of 
Kildare had heen the real rulers of the country. Gerald 
Fitzgerald, the ninth earl, had procured the passing of a 
statute in 1484, which confirmed himself in the deputy- 
ship for life, and made the like provision as to other 
great offices, which were all held hy his brethren or kins- 
men. Plenry did not venture to repeal this act, but 
allowed Gerald to remain as deputy, when he gave the 
lieutenantship to his own uncle, Jasper, earl of Pembroke 
and duke of Bedford. This circumstance induced the 
Yorkists to make a desperate effort at the conquest of 
England, well known as the rising of Lambert Simnel, 
whose ready reception by Kildare and the Irish council can 
only be accounted for by supposing them to have been 
privy to the scheme from the beginning. It failed, but 
the power of the Fitzgeralds was little affected thereby, 
and the Earl of Kildare died possessed of the office of lord 

p Tho Staffords were cousins of the duke of Buckingham. Lovel 
was the son of an attainted Lancastrian, but had attached himself 
ti> tho duke of Gloucester ; he served with him in Scotland, and 
when his patron became king, received many valuable grants and 
hij^h offices. See p. 98, note. 
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deputy, which was also held by his son, Gerald, whose 
tragic story belongs to the next reign. 

The court of Starchamber established, [3 Hen YII. 
c. 1«]. 

Taking away of women agamst their will declared 
felony, [c. 2]. 

A three years' truce concluded with Scotland, July 3. 
A.D. 1487. Lambert Simnel' personates £dward, 
earl of Warwick; is favourably received in Ireland, 
and crowned there as Edward VI., May 2. 

Henry sends the queen-mother to the nunnery of 
Bermondsey, and her son Thomas, marquis of Dorset, to 
the Tower, and exhibits the earl of Warwick to the 
public. 

Margaret, duchess of Burgundy, furnishes the earl 
of Lincoln and Lord Lovel with troops to support 
Simnel. 

Simnel and his forces land in Lancashire, June 4 ; 
Henry advances against them, defeats them at Stoke, 

« The establishment of4;hi8 court was a violation of Magna Charta 
(see voL i. p. 289), but Henry only reduced to a system what former 
kings had done irr^ularly and occasionally ; the king's council 
having fi*om time immemorial dealt with both dvil and criminal 
causes, unlettered by the rules of law. The court was to be com- 
posed of the lord chancellor, the lord treasurer, the keeper of the 
privy seal, a bishop, a lord of the council, and the two chief 
justices ; their power embraced the pumshment of ** murders, 
robberies, peijunes and imsureties of all men living," in as full 
manner as if tlfb offenders had been "convict after the due order ojf 
the law." ^ 

' He was a handsome, intelligent youth of about twelve years of 
age, and had been tutored for his part by Richard Simon, a young 
priest of Oxford, who accompanied him to Ireland. The earl of Lin- 
coln, (John de la Pole, nephew of Bichard III ) in whose favour the 
Elan is supposed to have been devised, left Henry's court, where he 
ad hitherto resided, and went to Flanders : his aunt, the duchess 
of Burgundy, fiimished him with men, which he soon after led into 
Ireland to Simnel. 
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near Newark, June 16 ; the earl of Lincoln, and most of 
their leaders, are killed, Simnel and his tutor, Richard 
Simon, a priest, are taken* ; vast sums are raised by 
exactions from persons supposed to have favoured the 
rising *. 

Henry receives a subsidy for a war against France, in 
behalf of the duke of Britanny*. 

Henry proposes intermarriages of their families to the 
king of Scotland, who insists first, on the restoration 
of Berwick. 

The queen crowned, Nov. 25; her half-brother, the 
marquis of Dorset, is shortly after set at liberty, but her 
mother is still imprisoned ^. 

A.D. 1488. The people in the north resist the pay- 
ment of the subsidv, and kill the earl of Northum- 
berland^, who endeavours to enforce it. Sir John Egre- 

• Simon was imprisoned for the rest of his life : Simnel was made 
a scullion, and afterwards a £aJconer, in Henry s household ; Lord 
Bacon assigns a motive of superstition for Henry's apparent cle- 
mency. Lord Level is beHevea to have escaped from, ihe field, and 
to have lived for a while in concealment at lifinster Level, Oxford- 
shire, but at length to have been starved to death through the n^- 
lect or treachery of an attendant. 

< Robert Stillingtou, bishop of Bath and Wells, was imprisoned 
until bis death (May, 1491) on this ohai^ge. He had been chancellor in 
the time of Edward IV., and was personally obnoxious to Henry, as 
he had been employed in endeavours to induce the duke of Britanny 
to give up tiie Lancastrian refu^pes ; he was ^so understood to 
have celebrated Edward's marriage with Lady Eleanor Butler. 
Henry prevented any examination of this matter in his first par- 
liament, bv declaring that he pardoned the false statem«it that the 
bishop had made. 

■ Francis 11., to whom he was indebted for his life ; yet he aban- 
doned him to the French king, and ruined his daughter Anne by the 
expense of bodies of troops who were sent into her states, but not 
allowed to fight for her. 

• She died in the nunnery at Bermondsey, June 8^ 1492, and was 
buried at Windsor. 

• Henry Percy, who deserted Richard IIL at Bosworth. 
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mont heads them, but they are dispersed by the earl of 
Surrey *. 

The earl of Angus and other partisans of the duke 
oi Albany 7 conspire against James III. and get his 
eldest son into their hands ; a pacification is concluded 
at Blackness, Fifeshire, in May. 

The king endeavours to gain the castle of Stirling, 
when he is attacked by the insurgents, near Bannock- 
bum, and defeated, June 11; he is slain in his flight, 
and is succeeded by his son (James IV.). 

Henry makes a truce with France, and keeps the sub- 
sidy which had been voted for the war >. 

A.D. 1489. Henry sends troops to Britanny, but 
by secret agreement with the French, they remain in- 
active. 

The earl of Lennox and Lord Forbes attempt to 
avenge the death of James III., but are surprised and 
defeated. 

Butchers forbidden to slaughter cattle within the walls 
of any city, [4 Hen. VII. c. 3], 

The benefit of clergy restrained [c. 13*]. 

The conservancy of the Thames from Staines to Yenlade 
assured to the city of London, [c. 15]. 

* Thomas Howard, the son of John, duke of Norfolk, killed at 
Bosworth, and himself but lately released from the Tower. Egre- 
mont escaped to Flanders, but John Chambreai, his lieutenant, and 
many more, were taken and hanged. 

f See pp. 87, 89. 

■ The duke of Britanny, however, made a desperate effort to drive 
out the French, but was defeated at St. Aubin, July 28, where Lord 
Rivers (undo to the queen) and some English amuliaries which he 
had raised were slain. 

* It was only to be pleaded once by those who were not in orders ; 
and murderers and felons were to be branded on the left thumb in 
open oourt. 
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A.D. 1490. Henry makes treaties with various 
states, professedly for the defence of Britanny. 

A.D. 1491. Lord Both well (Joha Ramsay) and Sir 
Thomas Todd propose to seize the king of Scotland and 
his brother, and deliver them to Henry ; but are unable 
to effect their purpose *. 

Soldiers deserting declared felons without benefit of 
clergy [7 Hen. VII. c. 1]. 

True standard weights and measures of brass ordered 
to be sent by the king's treasurer to every city and 
borough, [c. 3]. 

All Scots not naturalized ordered to quit the realm, 
within forty days^ [c. 6]. 

The attainder of Thomas, earl of Surrey, reversed® 
[c. 16]. 

Sir Robert Chamberleyn, John Hayes, and Richard 
White attainted by parliament, without trial, on charges 
of treasonable correspondence with the king of France, 
[cc. 22, 23]. 

A five years' truce concluded with Scotland, Dec. 
26. 

A.D. 1492. Henry raises money by way of "bene- 
volence," and receives also supplies from the parlia- 
ment. 

A y^ung man lands in Ireland, calling himself 

• They had been greatly fevoured by the late king, but were now 
exiles in England ; the title of earl of Both well was bestowed on 
Patrick Hepburn. 

•» They were to be sought for by the constables and passed from 
hundred to hundred to Scotland, "in like manner as abiured men 
are conveyed from sanctuary to the port of embarkation.' 

" He had restoration of a portion only of his estates, those received 
from Richard III. being expressly excluded. 
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Richard*, duke of York, son of £dward IV. He is 
joined by John Water, the late mayor of Cork, and 
some otherSf and is shortly after invited to France 
by Charles VIII., where Sir George Neville and many 
English gentlemen repair to him. 

Henry passes over to France, Oct. 2 ; besieges Bou- 
logne for a few days ; negotiates for a peace, and con- 
cludes a treaty®, and returns to England by the middle 
of November. 

A.D. 1493. Henry meanwhile publishes an account 
of the death of Richard, duke* of York, and his brother 
£dward V. in the Tower, but dismisses the alleged 
murderers without punishment'. He also professes to 
discover that his rival is an impostor, and makes treaties 
with the kings of France and Scotland, by which they 
agree not to give shelter or assistance to any of his ene- 
mies. 

Richard is in consequence obliged to retire from 
France ; he repairs to Flanders, where Margaret, duchess 
of Burgundy, receives him with joy. 

A.D. 1494. The Yorkists in England send over to 
Flanders, and from the reports they receive, are satisfied 
that Richard is not an impostor s. 

4 Historians in general style him Perkin Warbeck, but this name 
assumes what has never yet been proved, namely, that he was an 
impostor. The name Bichard only is here employed, which does 
not prejudge the question, as either Perkin Warbeck or Bichard of 
York would do. See Notes and Illustrations. 

* Beside the public treaty, which provided for peace and strict 
alliance, there was a private agreement for payment of the annuity 
promised to Edward iV. See p. 87. 

' Their names were Dighton and Forrest. Several years after it 
was allied that they had been employed by Sir James Tyrell. 

f Then: agent was Sir Bobert Clifford, son of the Lord Clifford who 
killed die young earl of Butland at Wakefield. If not from the first 
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Lord Fitzwalter (John RatcliflF)* Sir Simon Montfort, 
and several others, are seized, condemned^ and executed \ 

The truce with Scotland extended to April 30, 1501. 

Sir Edward Poynings is appointed deputy of Ireland, 
Sept. 13. He passes a well-known statute, called Poy- 
nings' Law, by which all legislation in the Irish par- 
liament is confined to matters first approved of by the 
king and council in England. 

A.D. 1495. ClifiPord returns to England in January ; 
he charges Sir William Stanley, the lord chamberlain, 
with treasons who is condemned, and executed, Feb. 16. 

Richard collects troops for an invasion of England ; 
a party which lands on Deal beach, July 3, is cut off by 
the people of Sandwich i, and he returns to Flanders. 

Ships fitted out, and men raised to guard against 
other attempts, July. 

A.D. 1496. Henry concludes a commercial treaty with 
Philip, duke of Burgundy, Feb, 24^, which also provides 

an emissary of Henry, which seems probable, he soon became so, and 
betrayed to him the names of those with whom he had corresponded. 
He appears, from the Privy Purse Expenses of Henry VII., to have 
received a reward of £500, Jan. 20, 1495. 

^ Many pardons were, however, granted to Richard's adherents in 
Ireland, as to Walter Fitz Symonds. archbishop of Dublin, Aug. 8, 
1494 ; to Maurice, earl of Desmond, Dec. 12, 1494 ; and a general 
pardon (from which Lord Barrv and John Water, late mayor of 
Cork, were excepted) Aug. 26, 1496. 

* He had been justice of North Wales under Richard III., and 
was the brother of Lord Stanley, who had married Henry's mother ; 
the charge against him was, that he had said, that if he were sure 
that young man were King Edward's son, he would not bear arms 
against him ; a declaration obnoxious to Henry, but very little like 
treason as usually understood. 

i Many fell in the fight,* and all the prisoners (169 in number) 
being brought to London, "railed in ropes like horses drawing in a 
cart,** says Hall, were hanged by Henry's order. 

k The duke's ambassadors received gifts, or perhaps bribes^ of 
from £20 to £60 each, as appears by the Privy Purse Expenses. 
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for Richard's expulsion from Flanders. He repairs to Ire- 
land, but meeting with few partisans, goes to Scotland, 
where James IV. receives him as King Richard IV.' 

Jesus College, Cambridge, founded by John Alcock, 
bishop of Ely"*. 

James and Richard advance into England with a large 
army in October. Few join them, when the Scots ravage 
the country, and return by the end of the year. 

A.D. 1497. The parliament meets at Westminster, 
Jan. 1 6, when a subsidy is granted for a war with Scotland. 
The people of Cornwall resist the collection of the tax, 
and march towards London ; they are defeated at Black- 
heath, June 22, and their leaders executed °. 

Tynedale annexed to Northumberland, [11 Hen, VII. 
c. 9,] the reason given being that the inhabitants abused 
their franchises, and, in company with the Scots, '' the 
ancient enemy of the realm,*' daily and nightly committed 
great and heinous treasons, robberies and murders. 

* James afforded a strong proof of his belief in Richard's kingly 
character by giving him in marriage a kinswoman of his own, the 
Lady Katherine Gordon. After RichM*d's defeat she was kept 
awhile in Henry's court, and at length married a Welsh knight, Sir 
Matthew Cradock, who raised a stately tomb, still existing, for her 
and himself, in the church of St. Mary, at Swansea. She> however, 
survived the knight, married a third, and a fourth husband, and by 
this last, Christopher Ashton, of Fyfield, Berkshire, was buried in 
the church of that parish, in October or November, 1537 ; her hsmd- 
some tomb still remains iJiere. 

■> It had been formerly the nunnery of St. Radegund, founded by 
Malcolm IV. of Scotland. 

■ These were lliomas, lord Audley, a man of broken fortune, 
Michael Joseph, a blacksmith, and Iliomas Flammock, a lav/er 
who had assured them that the barons of the north were bound by 
the tenure of their estates to defend the reedm against the Scots at 
their sole expense. Audley was beheaded on Tower-hill in October 
in a coat of his own arms reversed and torn ; the others were hanged 
at Tyburn. 
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Beneyolences unpaid made recoverable by imprison- 
ment, [c. 10]. 

Suing in formd pauperis admitted®, [c. 11], 

Taking game, or eggs of hawks or swans, on the 
estate of another, (said to be much practised by " per- 
sons having little substance to live upon/') made punish- 
able by fine and imprisonment, [c. 17]. 

The wages of labourers and artificers regulated P, 
[c. 22]. 

Jurors giving untrue verdicts to be fined at the dis- 
cretion of the judges, and rendered infamous, " so that 
they shall never after be of any credence, nor their oath 
accepted in any court," [c. 24]. 

Henry declared entitled to all the property of Richard 
III. [c. 28], and " improvident grants" of £dward IIL 
and Richard II. to Edmund of Langley resumed, [c. 
29]. 

Edmund de la Pole, on the payment of £5,000, has a 
portion of the estates of his father, John, duke of Suffolk, 
restored, and receives the title of earl of Suffolk, [c. 38], 

The royal household regulated, [c. 62] ; the expense 
was fixed at £12,059 9s. lid. 

The heirs of several attainted persons restored in 
blood ; among them those of Catesby and Ratcliff. 

James and Richard again invade England ; they be- 
siege Norham, but retire on the approach of the earl of 
Surrey. 

« The statute directs tliat writs shall be granted by the chancellor 
and counsel be assigned by the judges without fee or award to per- 
sons not of abihty to bear the expenses of the law, in order that all 
persons may have justice administered to them. 

p This statute was soon repealed, [12 Hen. VIL c. 3]. 
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Henry negotiates with James, and Richard is desired 
to quit Scotland; he accordingly repairs to Ireland, 
landing at Cork July 30. 

A truce for seven years concluded with Scotland, 
Sept. 29. 

Richard is invited from Ireland by the people of Devon 
and Cornwall. He accordingly lands at Whitsand (near 
Penzance), Sept. 7 ; is joined by a large body of parti- 
sans, and seizes St. Michael's Mount, where he leaves 
his wife, and marches on Exeter. 

He besieges Exeter in vain for a few days, and then 
pushes forward into Somersetshire. 

Lord Daubeney marches against him with a large 
force ; hearing that Henry is also approaching, he quits 
his partisans near Taunton, and takes sanctuary at Beau- 
lieu, Sept. 21. 

The monastery is surrounded ; Richard surrenders on 
a promise of life ; is brought to Henry at Taunton, Oct. 
5, and then sent prisoner to London. 

Richard does not seem to have been treated as an 
impostor ; on the contrary, he was manifestly used as 
a prisoner of rank. Numerous entries regarding him 
appear in Henry's Privy Purse Accounts ; several sums 
of money are paid for him ; he was, for a time at least, 
allowed a horse, and a riding-gown was bought for him 
(May, 1498); and the bill of "Jasper, Perkin's tailor," 
was discharged from the same fund in February, 1499. 

A.D. 1498. Richard escapes from his keepers, June 
9, and flees towards the sea-coast; he is traced, and 
takes sanctuary at Sheen (now Richmond) ; he is in- 
duced to leave the monastery on a promise of life, and 
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is then sent to the Tower, under the charge of Sir Simon 
Digby«. 

A.D. 1499. Richard and the earl of Warwick are 
tried and executed on a charge of high treason. 

No record of the trial of Richard (who was hanged 
and quartered at Tyburn, Nov. 23',) is known to exist, 
but we learn the charges against both from the indict- 
ment preferred against the earl of Warwick, in the court 
of the Lord High Steward (John, earl of Oxford,) and 
Peers, Nov. 21, and to which he is recorded to have 
pleaded guilty. 

This document states that Thomas Astwode and 
Robert Cleymound had, early in the month of August, 
conspired with the earl, to make him king. Cleymound 
is the chief actor ; he gives the earl a hanger to defend 
himself, and receives in return a cloak and a jacket of 
velvet, and also an image of wood, (which in one place 
the earl is said to have made, in another to have received 
from one Walter Bluet*,) which was to induce one Thomas 
Ward, a priest, " to be more well affected to them," al- 
though Cleymound had already consulted Ward as to 
their schemes, and taken his advice as to what sanctuary 
he should choose in case of their failure. 

4 Hall and Grafton state that he was also placed in the stocks, 
and read a confession of his imposture, but the fact is doubtful. 

' John Water, late mayor of Cork, long one of his partisans, was 
executed with him. 

• Astwode and Bluet were two of the earl's keepers ; they were 
shortly after hanged at Tyburn. Who Cleymound was, or what be- 
came of him, does not appear ; he seems to have been in the con- 
fidence of the governor, as he is represented as going freely from 
one prisoner to another ; and as the indictment states that these 
matters were made known while in progress to the king, it is pro- 
bable that he was a spy, a vile class largely employed by Uonry, as 
is evident from his Privy Purse Accounts. 
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"Various modes of carrying their purpose into eflPect 
are attributed to the conspirators. It is first said that 
they proposed to seize the Tower, and defend them- 
selves there ; then, that they intended to seize the royal 
treasure, blow up the magazine in the Tower, and in the 
confusion make their escape beyond sea and abide there ; 
next, that they were to make public proclamation in the 
Tower for adherents to repair to them, to whom they 
would promise I2d, per diem from the said treasure. 

On the same day, however, (Aug. 2,) that these 
schemes in favour of Warwick are said to have been de- 
vised, the same parties are stated to have intended to 
set at liberty "Peter Warbeck, of Tournay," and to 
make him king. Cleymound, with the assent of the 
earl, knocks on the floor and calls out to Peter (who 
was confined beneath), "Perkin, be of good cheer and 
comfort," and promises to bring him a letter which he 
had received for him from Flanders. 

On the following night, " when the earl and Cley- 
mound were both in bed in the Tower," Cley mound told 
the earl that he had spoken with Perkin, who had told 
him "certain matters which made him very sad," that 
is, that they ought, ** if they could perform the same by 
any subtlety or craft," to get possession of the Tower. 

The next day Cleymound is reported to have said to 
the earl, " My lord, all our purpose which we intended 
to fulfil is made known to the king and his counsel by 
Peter Warbeck, and the said Peter hath accused you 
and me and Thomas Astwode." Yet in spite of this, the 
earl makes a hole in the floor of his chamber, " to the 
intent that he might converse with him concerning their 

K 
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said treason" . . . . " and many subsequent times spoke 
to the said Peter, adhering to and comforting him, aaj* 
jng * How goes it with you ? be of good cheer.' " On 
these charges the earl was beheaded within the Tower* 
November 28, after an imprisonment of upwards of 14 
years ■. 

The ridiculously contradictory and incredible nature 
of these accusations all but demonstrate that they were 
mere pretexts to get rid, not of an impostor, but of jbl 
prince who had already shaken Henry's power, and who 
it was feared might at a future day overturn it, if suf- 
fered to live. 

A.D. 1500. Henry passes over with his queen to 
Calais, in May, and has an interview with the archduke 
Philip ; they return after a stay of nine weeks. He ar- 
ranges for the marriage of his son Arthur with Kathe- 
rine of Arragon^ and of his daughter Margaret with 
James IV. of Scotland. 

A.D. 1501. Katherine of Arragon arrives at Ply- 
mouth, October 2, and is married to Prince Arthur, 
November 14. 

A.D. 1502. A treaty of peace is concluded with 
Scotland, Jan. 24, which provides that James. shall marrv. 
the Princess Margaret^. 

Edmund de la Pole, earl of SuflFolk^ retires to Flan- 
ders ; several noblemen and gentlemen accused of con- 

• Warwick had lived under restraint firom his childhood, but it 
does not appear that he was treated as a close prisoner before the 
accession of Henry. 

» The daughter of Ferdinand II. and IsabeUa of Spain. 
" Partly in consequence of the youth of the bride, the marriage 
was not solemnized until August 8, 1603. 

* Brother of the earl of Lincoln, killed at Stoke. See p. 120. 
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federating with him are imprisoned, and some exe- 
cuted^. 

Henry's eldest son, Arthur, dies, April 2 ; to avoid 
repajring the fortune she had hrought, Henry contracts 
his widow to his surviving son Henry, a boy of eleven 
years of age 

A.D. 1503. The pope (Alexander VI.), at the re- 
quest of the king, limits the right of sanctuary ^. 

.A.D. 1504. A parliament meets at Westminster, 
(Jan. 25,) of which Edmund Dudley, the great agent 
of Henry's extortions, is chosen speaker. The earl of 
Suffolk and his adherents are attainted, and their estates 
forfeited, a grant of £40,000 made 7, and further sums 
raised by a ** benevolence." 

Corporations forbidden to make ordinances without 
the assent of the chancellor, [19 Hen. VII. c. 7] ^. 

The severity of former statutes against beggars and 
vagabonds mitigated, [c. 12]. 

Persons giving or receiving liveries to be prosecuted 
either in the Star-chamber, in the King's Bench, or be- 
fore the Council, [c. 14]. 

The privileges of the merchants of the Hanse con- 
firmed by parliament, [c. 23]. 

* Among them was Sir James Tyrell, popularly considered the 
murderer of the young princes in the Tower; but the chaige was 
not brought forward until after his death. 

s Persons who had taken sanctuary and had left it, were not 
allowed to avail themselves of it a second time, as had till now been 
the practice. 

7 This was instead of the aids due on knighting his eldest son and 
marrying his eldest daughter, (see vol. i. p. 178). Henry refused to 
receive more than £30,000, being, as the act says, " right well pleased 
with their loving offer." 

■ See p. 61. 
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The king empowered, on his own authority, to reverse 
acts of attainder % [c. 28]. 

A.D. 1505. Christ*s College, Cambridge, founded 
by Margaret, countess of Richmond. 

A.D. 1506. The archduke Philip, being driven by 
bad weather into Weymouth, Jan. 26, is conducted 
to court, and obliged to agree to a new pommercial 
treaty much less favourable than the existing one^ 
for his subjects, and also to deliver up the earl of 
Suffolk c. 

A.D. 1507. Henry falls ill ; he releases a great num- 
ber of persons confined in the London prisons for small 
debts ; but at the same time allows Empson and Dudley, 
with the assistance of false witnesses (called promoters) 
and corrupt jurors, to plunder the rich, who are either 
ruined by excessive fines for pretended offences, or driven 
to give large sums by way of composition ^. 

A.D. 1508. The Scots carry on a naval war against 



■ The reason given is, that certain petitioners for such reversal 
would otherwise nave a long time to wait, the parliament drawing to 
its close, and tiie king, "for the ease of his suDJects," not intending 
to call another. 

^ See p. 124. 

Suffolk was induced to return on the promise that his life 
should bo sparod; die was at once sent to the Tower, and died 
there. 

^ The lord mayors and other magistrates of London suffered 
sovoroly from these men : Sir William Capel (mayor in 1503) paid 
in 1495 a fine of £1,000 ; he was now accused of negligence }n the 
dlsoliar^o of his oflace, and refusing to pay a composition of £2,000, 
was imprisoned in the Tower until Henry's death; Sir Thomas 
Knosworth Jmayor in 1606) paid £1,400 ; Sir Lawrence Aylmer 
(mayor in 1499) paid £l,OOCf, and was likewise committed to prison ; 
shorifftf and aldermen also were heavily fined, and one of the latter 
(ChrlHtt)i)her Hawos) Stow says "was so long vexed by the s^d 
promoters, that it shortened hus life by thought-taking." 
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the Portuguese, under the conduct of three "brothers of 
the name of Barton ®. 

A.D. 1509. Henry dies at Richmond, April 21 ; he 
is buried in the chapel he had built at Westminster, 
Mav 10. 

« The Portuguese bad several years before seized a Bbip belonging 
to the fitther of t^e £artons, ana refusing to restore it, his sons ob- 
tained letters of reprisal, but the contest soon degenerated into 
piracy* 




HENRY VII I. 

Hbnbt, the second boe of Henry VII. and Elizabeth 
of York, was bom at Greenwich, June 28, 1491. In his 
fourth vear he was created duke of York ; on the death 
of bis elder brother he became prince of Walea, and be 
bad manv important offices bestowed on him in his boy- 
hood'. In 1509, on the death of bis father, be became 
king. 

The first act of the new king was the popular, bnt 
unjust one, of condemning Empson and Dudley, the 
agents of his fother's extortions, while he retained the 
fruits of their iniquity ; his second, the marriage with 
Katherine of Arragon, his brother's widow, from which 
such important consequences afterwards arose. He was 
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soon engaged in war, was successful against both France 
and Scotland, and mainly from his vast, though ill- 
gotten treasure, aided by the talents of Wolsey 8, esta- 
blished an influence for England on the continent which 

' This able but unprincipled man was bom at Ipswich in 1471* 
his £Either being perhaps, as is commonly asserted, a butcher, but 
evidently wealthy. He was educated at Magdalen College, Oxford, 
and found patrons in Thomas, marquis of Dorset, and Dean, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, whose chaplain he became. He also served 
as chaplain to Sir John Nan£m, the treasurer of Calais and shewed 
80 much aptitude for secular business, that he was by him recom- 
mended to Henry YII., who employed him in embassies. 

On the accession of Henry VIII. Wolsey continued at court, ac- 
companied the king to France, received high promotion in the 
Church, (he held at different times the sees of Toumay, Lincoln, 
Winchester, and York, and the dignity of cardinal and papal legate,) 
and for several years appeared to dispose of the affairs of Europe 
almost at his pleasure, although he once fell into disgrace through 
the fEulure of an attempt to raise money independently of the par- 
liament, and had to surrender his newly-built palace of Hampton 
Court to make his peace. He induced the king alternately to league 
with and to make war on the emperor and the king of France, his 
great object being to secure the papacy for himself. His schemes, 
however, were foiled, and his temporizing conduct with regard to 
the king's divorce at last produced his own ruin. 

Though he had received the royal permission to do so, Wolsey was, 
in 1529, accused of an offence against the statutes of Praemunire for 
acting as papal legate, was stripped of most of his vast possessions, 
and sent to reside on his diocese of York. He now began to devote 
himself to those duties of a Christian bishop which he had before 
neglected, but was soon apprehended on a charge of treason, and 
died at Leicester on his way as a prisoner to London, Nov. 29, 1530. 
Wolsey had always patronized learning, and had bestowed large 
estates (some of them obtained, however, by the suppression of 
small monasteries) on a college at Oxford, which he called Cardinal's 
College ; the estates, through the neglect of certain legal formalities, 
fell into the hands of the Crown, but they were re granted a few 
years after, whan the college of Christ Church, Oxford, was founded 
by Henry VIII. ; not, however, on the magnificent scale which the 
cardinal had intended, as his foundation was for a dean and a sub- 
dean, lOO canons, 13 chaplains, 10 professors and tutors, beside 
singing men and choristers, and other officers, making in the whole 
186 persons. 
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has never since been lost, though it has suffered occa- 
sional diminution from various temporary causes. H6 
several times crossed the sea, sometimes for pomp and 
negotiations only, but at others for actual warfare, and 
he retained until his death his conquest of Boulogne. 

Henry's government at home does not present so 
favourable a picture. His scruples, whether real or af- 
fected, about his marriage, brought him into collision 
with the pope, and his imperious temper led him to en- 
deavour to destroy the power which thwarted his views. 
Hence many of the violent and cruel measures which 
disgraced his reign. His quarrel really was, not with 
the doctrines, but with the supremacy of the pope and 
the riches of the monastic orders ; he burnt as heretics 
those who disbelieved transubstantiation, and he hanged 
as traitors those who refused to allow his new title of 
Head of the Church. Among these the monastics 
were conspicuous, and partly from anger, but probably 
much more from covetousness, he threw down the esta- 
blishments which his predecessors from time imme- 
morial had endowed, and turned monks and nuns out to 
starve **. The suppression of the monasteries was doubt- 
less necessary to the purification of the Church, and 
if such purification had been Henry's real object, his 
proceedings in the matter might be justified as a whole; 
but no such defence can be offered for the jealous 
tyranny of which Buckingham, Fisher, More *, the kin- 

^ Pensioiis. it is true, wore granted, but they vere ill paid, and 
thousands of monastics became beggars, against whom acts per- 
haps the most atrocious in any Statute-book were passed in the 
next reign, [1 Kdw. VI. c. 3]. See p. 208. 

* The cruel fate of these two eminent men affixes a blot on the 
personal character of Henry whidi nothing can remove. He had 
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dred of Cardinal Pole and so many others, were the 
victims. Even in matters which did not belong to the 
great political or religious questions of his reign, his 
government was harsh, and numerous severe laws were 



acknowledged them as his intiinate friends, but as in their consciences 
they oould not approve of his proceedings in the matter of the di- 
vorce, he suffered them to be brought to the block by the inquisitorial 
diligence of Rich, the attomey-generaL 

John Fisher, bishop of Rochester, and a Roman cardinal, was bom 
in 1459, at Beverley, and was educated at Michael^ house, Cambridge. 
He became confessor to Margaret, countess of Richmond, and was 
greatly instrumental in carrying out her pious intentions in the Uni- 
versities. In 1504 he became bishop of Rochester, but continued his 
care of the University of Cambridge, of which he was the first chan- 
cellor chosen for life. He greatly pleased Henry by taking up his 
Een against Luther, but entirely lost his &,vour by maintaining with 
rmness the cause of Katherine of Arragon. His ejection for that 
imfortunate queen induced him to listen to the declarations of the 
Maid of Kent, and he was in consequence attainted, sentenced to be 
imprisoned for life in the Tower, and was treiated with extreme hard- 
ship. After a time his death was determined on, and being en- 
trapped into a declaration that the king, as a layman, could not with 
a good conscience style himself Head of the Church, he was tried, con- 
demned, and beheaded, at the age of 76, July 22, 1535. 

Thomas More was the son of Su' John More, a judge, and was bom 
m London in 1480. He was brought up in the household of Cardinal 
Morton, studied at Oxford, and obtained an important le^ post in 
the city of London. He cultivated literature, and being mtroduced 
at court about 1521, he soon became a &,vourite with the king, whom 
he assisted in the composition of his work against Luther. More was 
made speaker of the House of Commons, and chancellor of the 
duchy of Lancaster, sent on an embassy to France, and at length 
succeeded Wolsey as chancellor. This last high office he resigned in 
1532, as he disapproved of the king's marriage with Anne Boleyn. 
More was looked on with suspicion by Wriothesley and others, and 
harassed with false charges of treasonable correspondence ; these 
were abandoned, but the oath of supremacy being offered to him, 
he refdsed to take it, and for this he was condemned and executed 
in the year 1535, preservuig in his last moments the serenity and 
cheerfluness which had ever distinguished him. More was a most 
amiable character in every domestic relation; he conscientiously 
opposed the opinions of the Reformers, and laboured to suppress their 
tr^[islation of the Bible, yet he solemnly denied a charge of cruel per- 
secution which they ui^ed against him, and the wh(3e tenor of his 
life leads us to hope Ui&t it is greatly exaggerated^ if not wholly 
untme* 
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enacted, and rigorously executed^; he ruled more ab- 
solutely than any English king had done before him; 
and such was the servility of his parliaments that they 
allowed his proclamations to have the force of laws; 
granted him» by the plunder of the Church, an amount 
of wealth which no former king had possessed; twice 
cancelled his debts; enforced all his changing opinions 
by the penalties of treason ; and lastly, enabled him to 
dispose of the succession to the throne at his uncon* 
trolled will and pleasure. 

The last year of Henry's life was marked by the fall 
of the duke of Norfolk ^ who had long been a mala 

k The chronicler Hollingshead says that 72,000 persons were exe- 
cuted in the course of his reign ; a niunber not incredible, when it 
is considered that numerous new treasons and fislonies were created 
by almost every parliament, and that sparing life when convicted 
was seldom thought of. 

1 Thomas Howard, born in 1473, was the son of the earl of Surrey, 
who gained the victory of Flodden ; he was 
present there, and distinguished himself on 
many other occasions in Scotland, France, 
and Ireland. He was considered the head of 
the Romish party in England, procured the 
passing of the Act of the Six Articles, and 
otherwise greatly hindered the Reformation. 
At last, after many years of high favour, he 
fell into disgrace with Henry VIII., who seems 
to have suspected him and his son of aspiring 
to the crown, was attainted, and ordered for 
execution, but the king d3'ing at that very Arm. of Howard, duke of 
period, the new government contented them- Norfolk, 

selves with keeping him a prisoner during the whole of the reign of 
Edward VI. He was released by Mary, and his attainder set aside, 
but he took little further part in public aflfairs beyond presiding at 
the trial of the duke of Northumberland ; ho died July 18, 1554. He 
married, first, the princes^ Anne, daughter of Edward IV. ; and, 
secondly, Elizabeth, daughter of the duke of Buckingham. 

Henry, earl of Surrey, one of our early poets, was the son of the 
duke, and was bom in 1516 ; he was the companion and brother-in- 
law of the duke of Richmond, the king's natural son j travelled 
abroad, and distinguished himself in arms, in Scotland and France ; 
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supporter of the Romish doctrines ; Seymour, Cranme}*, 
and others of the reformers, were appointed by his will 
the guardians of his son« and the king died shortly after, 
Jan. 28, 1547. He was buried at Windsor. Feb. 16, 
according to the Roman ritual, and a very gorgeous 
tomb was commenced to his memory ; but it was never 
completed, and was at length plundered, and after- 
wards destroyed during the civil war in the time of 
Charles I. 

Henry contracted the unexampled number of six 
marriages, all except the last unhappy in their results. 
His first union, with his sister-in-law, Katherine of 
Arragon, though clearly unlawful in its nature, was 
sanctioned by the authority of the pope, and afforded 
him, from the virtues of his partner, the only calm and 
peaceful years that he enjoyed in the married state. 
Scruples as to its legality at length arose, which were 
converted into certainty by the attractions of Anne 
Boleyn, an attendant of Katherine, who became queen 
only to find a dishonoured grave a few months after the 
death of her injured mistress. Henry next married 
Jane Seymour, who shortly died in child-bed ; a political 
union was then entered into with Anne of Cleves, and 
shortly after unceremoniously dissolved, its chief result 
being the ruin of its contriver, Thomas Cromwell. His 
fifth marriage was with Katherine Howard, who in less 

he was for awhile governor of Boulogne, but being ignominiously 
removed, he gave vent to his displeasure in words which were car- 
ried to the king ; he was accused, like his father, of treason, con- 
demned, and executed. Jan. 21, 1547. One of his sons was Thomas, 
duke of Norfolk, beheaded in 1572. 
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than two years was broaght to the block ; and in 
eighteen months more Henry espoused a widow lady, 
Katherine Parr, who thoagh endangered by her adhe- 
rence to the doctrines of the Reformation, had the for- 
tune to survive him. 

Beside children who died young"*, Henry had by 
Katherine of Arragon, Mart ; by Anne Boleyn, Eliza- 
beth ; and by Jane Seymour, Edward, who all became 
sovereigns. 

Henry had also a natural son by Lady Elizabeth Tail- 
boys. He was born about 1517, was named Henry; 
was created earl of Nottingham, duke of Richmond and 
Somerset, and appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
(Sir William Skeffington being his deputy). He married 
Mary, a daughter of the duke of Norfolk, but died with- 
out issue in his 20th year, July 22, 1536, and was 
buried at Thetford. He is spoken of as graceful and 
accomplished. 

The royal arms continued the same as in the preceding 
reigns, but are generally within the garter and crowned. 
The supporters, however, vary ; the more ordinary are the 
golden lion and red dragon; but the red dragon also 
occurs as the dexter supporter, while for the sinister 
ones, a white bull, a white greyhound, and a white cock 
are mentioned. 

The only known badge of Henry is the white grey- 
hound, courant ; but those of his wives are the pome- 
granate, the pomegranate and rose, and the sheaf of 

•" Tho number is disputed ; some writers mention two, others 
four. 
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I of Katherine of Atragon ; the crowned felccn 





and sceptre of Anne Boleyn j the castle and pheenis of 
Jane Seymour ; and the maiden's head and rose of 
Katherine Parr. 




As the prominent actor in the final breach between 
England and the Church of Borne, the character of 
Henry has ordmarily been estimated more according to 
the feeling of writers in favour of or againtt that great 
change', than with a due regard to other matters. His 
actions, however, shew that his temper was most im- 
petuous, that he was vun of his learning, jealous of his 
power, and alternately avaricious and prodigal ; it is also 
evident that these defects were fostered by interested 
advisers, who thus served their own ends, but exhibited 
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tlicir king as a capricious tyrant, who threw off the yoke 
of Ilome only to be as absolute himself. His alliance 
was so sedulously courted by foreign princes that he 
was led to believe himself the arbiter of Europe, yet his 
various allies repeatedly deserted him without ceremony 
wliencvcr they had an opportunity of making peace with- 
out him, and while they did adhere to him they usually 
niuiiuged to make him pay far more than his due propor- 
tion of the costs of their joint enterprises. 

In Ills private character, Henry must be regarded 
with abhorrence. A boast is attributed to him that 
" he never spared a woman in his lust, or a man in his 
MH^or," and liis conduct justifies the remark. Those 
who had served him but "too well" (as Wolsey" and 
(Ironiwcll") were abandoned to destruction when no 

M "(liinliiiril W(»]riAy Imd heon an conest man if he had had an 
liiiiuittL inuHUir," wiut a ])iirt of the *' treasonable discourses" for which 
l< ml Miiit(.itriiU) (Mu) bn)thur of Reginald Pole,) was convicted and 
I mhiiiIihI ; It Ih, iMU'lmpH, a just estimate of Wolsey's character. His 
riur»irtiMiiii|iuui«, which in proHurvod in the State Paper OflBce, shews 
I hut lluiiry iiiily took Mm cardinal's advice when it pleased him ; he 
liiittH iiiiL ii|i|miii' to hiiVM changed any of his own purposes. 

" 'riiiitiiiiH di'diiiwill, the Hon of a blacksmith, was bom about 
UlM), llu wiiN tiiii|ih)yud in the Kni^lish factonr at Antwerp, was 
tit'utrwiiriiri (MiH;iM^*d in the Hurvico of llonry Ylll., but at length be- 
iiitiiiu u HiiMhtr, iLiid wiiM ttroRont at the sack of Rome in 1527. He 
»i'"iii iilLrii' roLitniod to Englund, entered the family of Oeurdinal 
Wiilnoy, Will* niti(Oi uHtoonuKl by Iiim, and, as the redeeming fea- 
(in'u lit li Inid oliiiriidtor, Imd the Iionesty and courage to adhere to 
hiiii whmi fulUui, llu ))t«rhii|m thus recommended himself to the 
t.iviiiii' III' lliuiry Vlll., wlu> boHtowod many lucrative offices on him, 
tiiiil riMitilvud In rotiirn nil thn Horvices that a bold, artful, and utterly 
iiiiH(ini|HiliiUrt Mj^nut uotihl rondur, whether in divorcing his queen, 
|ihuiilnrliiK IhnClumih, oroHtabliHhin^ hisoum opinions as standards 
lit iliii'trliiit. Ill lf)MU ho wiiH created earl of Ijasex, but soon afier, for 
lilt vmy M|ipiu-tinl. imujho, ho loHt the royal favour, was committed to 
ininiiii, ut.ltihit.('«l without a Iioaring, aflor a fashion which he had 
tiiliily oiii|il«iy(i<l iif^uliiNt hlM opponuuts, and beheaded Jiily 28, 1540, 
1 II Hpll II I il NtipplluutiuuH uf Uiu most abject nature. He concludes on« 
Itittur thiiri: « 
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longer useful ; the pious and faithful Katherine suffered 
a living mart3rrdom; his five other wives fared little 
better ; and his daughters were made to feel that their 
lives and fortunes depended on his absolute will. Thus 
destitute of gratitude and natural feeling, it is not won- 
derful to find him also without the honesty to pay his 
debts, or the honour to adhere to his public engage- 
mentsP. Yet, with all his vices, he was the instrument 
of good to posterity which is not always appreciated as 
it ought to be ; for his hand overthrew the power which 
had long denied to England a Bible and Service-book in 
the common tongue, and had endeavoured to render the 
word of God of none efi^ct by its traditions. He was 
too, at least in the earlier part of his reign, a popular 
favourite ; he occasionally mixed with the humble classes, 
and admitted them to a rude kind of familiarity ; they 
admired his handsome person, and his skill in athletic 
and martial sports ; and, unlike those above them, they 
had little to apprehend from his cruelty or his avarice. 



A.D. 1509. Henry succeeds to the throne, April 22^. 

A proclamation issued promising redress to persons 

who had been injured in the former reign by the rigorous 

execution of obsolete statutes, under the management of 

" "Written at the Tower this Wednesday, the last of June, with the 
heavy heart and trembling hand of your Highness' most heavy and 
most miserable prisoner, and poor slave, Thomas CromweU. 
*'Most gracious prince, I cry for mercy, mercy, mercy." 

p His parliaments relieved him from the first in 1629 and 1644, 
and he was alternately the ally and the enemy of both Charles V. 
and Francis L ; but these princes were equally regardless of treaties 
with hiinsel£ 

4 His regnal years are dated from this day. 
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Empson and Dudley, who, with many of their subordi* 
nates, are committed to prisons. 

Henry, by advice of his council', marries Katherine 
of Arragon, June 7 ; they are crowned at Westminster, 
June 24. 

Empson and Dudley are brought to trial, and pro« 
nounced guilty of high treason*. 

A.D. 1510. Thomas Wolsey is introduced to the 
court by Richard Fox*, bishop of Winchester, and soon^ 
becomes a favourite with the king. 

* It was found upon enquiry tliat a much larger sum than thtf 
young king was inclined to part with would be necessary to afiford 
compensation, and he contented himself instead with punishing the 
chief delinquents as traitors ; their subordinates escaped with impri* 
sonment and the pillory. 

» Wareham, archbishop of Canterbury, and lord chancellor, strenu- 
ously opposed the marriage, but without effect. 

• They were charged with a design to " hold, guide and govern the 
king and his council," to subjugate the nobility, and to destroy all 
who resisted. The indictments state that, when the late king lay 
on his death-bed, Empson retained in Northamptonshire Jolm 
Stalworth, Robert Warwick and others, by a fee of one penny each, 
and they came to London, where Dudley by letters to Sir Edward 
Sutton and others, on the 22nd April assembled " a great force of 
men and armed power," to carry their purposes into effect. Dudley 
was tried at London, .July 18, and Empson at Northampton, Oct. 1 ; 
they were executed together on Tower-hill, Aug. 18, 1610. An act 
was passed to prevent such vexatious suits as they had prosecuted ; 
it provided that all suits on penal statutes should be commenced 
within three years after the time of the alleged offence [1 Hen. YIIL 
c. 4.J 

« Richard Fox was bom at Grantham, and was educated at both 
Universities. He was early attached to the court, and was em- 
ployed by Henry VIL on several important embassies, and particu- 
larly in tne negotiations for the marriage of the princess Margaret 
with James I V . of Scotland. In 1487, being then the "king's secre- 
tary, he was made bishop of Exeter, and afterwards held the sees 
of Bath and Wells, Durham and Winchester. Beside foimding 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, Bishop Fox endowed several gram- 
mar schools, (particularly one in his native town,) and exlubited 
groat liberality in adorning his cathedral of Winchester, which see 
he held for twenty-seven years. Ho died Sept. 14, 1628, and was 
buried in his church, where his elegant chantry still attracts atten- 
tion equally with those of Wykeham, Beaufort, and Wayneflete. 
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The statutes against costly apparel modified, [1 Hen. 
VIII. c. 14], 

Andrew £arton» the Scottish privateer^, is killed, and 
his ships captured in the Downs, by Sir Edward Howard*, 
the admiral. 

A.D, 1511. Henry forms a league with Ferdinand 
of Spain, for the purpose of attacking France, Nov. 10. 

St. John's College, Cambridge, founded in pursuance 
of the will of Margaret, countess of Hichmondy. 

A.D. 1512. James of Scotland forms a league with 
France, May 22. 

Physicians and surgeons forbidden to practise unless 
licensed by the bishop of the diocese, [3 Hen. VIII. 
c. 11]. 

Fortifications ordered to be erected on .the coast be- 
tween Plymouth and the Land's End, [4 Hen. VIII. 
c. 2»]. 

Benefit of clergy taken from murderers and felons, 
[4 Hen. VIII. sess. 2, c. 2]. 

An Enghsh force sent under the marquis of Dorset to 
Spain ; it remains inactive on the borders of France from 
June to December, waiting for the Spaniards, and then 
returns home greatly weakened by sickness. 

Sir Edward Howard ravages the French coast, and 
defeats the French fleet near Brest, Aug. 10. 

' See p. idd. 

> The son of the earl of Surrey, and grandson of the duke of Nor- 
folk who was killed at Bosworlh. 

7 This, like Jesus College, was the conversion of an existing esta- 
blishment to collegiate purposes. 

* This statute ^-ects the justices of peace to survey Cornwall, and 
compel the inhabitants to labour in the erection of ''bulwarks" 
without pay, the land and materials being provided in like manner 
without remimeration. 
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The Trinity House established for the encouragement 
of navigation. 

A.D. 1513. Sir Edward Howard is killed in an at- 
tempt to destroy the French fleets near Brest, April 25. 

The French and the English coasts are ravaged by 
the rival fleets. 

A fresh league is formed against France between the 
emperor (Maximilian), the pope (Leo X.) and the kings 
of England and Spain, April 5. 

Henry passes over to France, June 30 ; he besieges 
and captures Terouanne, Aug, 22^. 

The Scots invade England, but are defeated with great 
slaughter at Flodden, (near Wooller,) in Northumberland, 
Sept. 9, by the earl of Surrey®. 

Tournay is invested and speedily captured (Sept. 2i9), 
when Henry holds his court there*. 

Henry returns to England, Nov. 24. 

A.D. 1514. The French burn Brighton, and ravage 
the Sussex coast. 

An act passed for the due administration of justice in 

• He was succeeded in his office of admiral by his brother, Sir 
Thomas, afterwards duke of Norfolk. 

•» A few days before, (Aug. 16,) a French army attempting to re- 
lieve the town was put to flight so precipitately, that th.Q aSgar is 
commonly known as the Battie of the Spurs. 

•= The king was killed, as was his natural son, Alexander, archbishop 
of St. Andrew's, three other prelates, twenty -five nobles, and four 
hundred knights and gentlemen. James' body was embalmed at 
Berwick, and after a ^considerable time was wrapped in lead and 
deposited in the monastery at Eiohmond. It was apparency dis- 
interred at the dissolution of the house, and was lying in a lumber- 
room in the time of the antiquary Stow. 

«* The see was at that time vacant, and as the bishop-eleot refused 
to swear fealty to the conqueror, it was given to the king's almoner, 
Wolsey, who shortly after received also the bishopric of Lincoln, 
(Feb. 6, 1514,) and before the end of the year was translated to York, 
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the conquered towns of Terouanne and Toumay, [5 Hen. 
VIII. c. 1], 

Peace is concluded with France and Scotland, Aug. 
7 ; Louis XII. agreeing to pay a large sum of money, 
and also to marry Mary, the king's youngest sister <'. 

The qu^en-mother of Scotland marries the earl of 
Angus (Archibald Douglas), and endeavours to procure 
the regency for him ; John, duke of Albany', is invited 
from France by the parliament, and received as go- 
vernor. 

A.D. 1515. Louis XII. of France dies, Jan. 1 ; he 
is succeeded by his son-in-law, the duke of Angouleme, 
(Francis I.), 

A dispute arises between the parliament and the con- 
vocation respecting the claim of the clergy to be exempt 
from the jurisdiction of the king's courts. 

The queen-mother and her husband plot against the 
duke of Albany, but are obliged to flee to England. 

Wolsey is, through the king's influence, declared a car- 
dinal, Sept. 11; he is made chancellor, Dec. 22, and 
appears to govern the kingdom at his pleasure. 



IRELAND. 

The miserable condition of Ireland, and the merely 
nominal nature of the English rule there in the time of 

• They were married at Abbeville, Oct. 9. . The king died three 
months after, and his widow soon married Charles Brandon, duke 
of Suffolk. 

' The son of Alexander, duke of Albany, brother of James III. ; 
he had great estates in France, and had gained much reputation as 
a military commander in the French 'Wars in Italy. He arrived in 
Scotland May 18, 1515, but many conspiracies and rebellions were 
formed against him, and after several visits to France, he finally 
withdrew in 1524. 
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Henry VIII. , are well shewa in a document preserved in 
the State Paper Office, and ascribed to the year 15 15^. 
The writer enumerates more than sixty ** chief captains" 
of the king's " Irish enemies/* and more than half as 
many '' great captains of the English noble folk," some 
being distinguished as the " English great rebels," others 
as " captains that obey not the king's law ;" he names the 
districts that have neither justice nor sheriff, "wherein 
all the English folk are of Irish habit, of Irish language, 
and of Irish condition, except in the cities and the walled 
towns ;" and states that, even in the English pale, (the 
eastern half of the counties of Louth, Meath, Dublin, 
Kildare, and Wexford*^, the western half of each being a 
march land, more disorderly, if possible, than the more 
distant districts,) " the common people, for the more 
part, be of Irish birth, of Irish habit, and of Irish lan- 
guage." 

The Irish chief captains, the writer states, called 
themselves, "some kings, some king's peers, some 
princes, some dukes, some archdukes;" each made 
peace and war for himself, and held his place by the 
sword, having imperial jurisdiction within his country, 
and obeyed no person, English or Irish ; their districts 
were some as large as a shire, some less, but the 
same state of things prevailed in them all, a multitude 
of minor chiefs ("tyshagh," or duke, in its original 



» It is printed in the State Papers of the reign of Henry Vm., 
Part III. p. 1. Many of its statements are borne out by acts of the 
Endish Parliament, particularly 13 Hen. VIII. c. 8, and 26 Hen. 
VI 11. 0. 16 ; and others are authenticated by the Ordinances for Uie 
Government of Ireland, issued in 1634, to be found in the same 
work, p. 207. 

•• The sea-coast of Wexford had been reconquered byMacMorough, 
an Irish chief, who received " tribute" from the royal exchequer at 
least as late as 1537. 
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sense of a military leader,) existing in each, who gave 
no more obedience to the nominal head than he was 
able to enforce by the sword. On the death of each 
chief " his successor was appointed, not by • any law, 
" but he that hath the strongest arm and the hardyest 
sword among them, hath best right and title ;" so that 
few of the regions were ever at peace within them- 
selves. The most potent chiefs maintained a force of 
from 200 to 500 mounted spearmen, as many gallo- 
glasses (heavy-armed men), and 1000 or more kernes 
(light-armed troops*) ; these lived the whole year round 
at free quarter on the husbandmen either of their own 
or the neighbouring districts, having their portion of 
plunder for their only wages. 

The English great captains lived as much as possible 
in the same way. In spite of the Statutes of Kilkenny J, 
they had universally adopted the Irish manners and lan- 
guage, many had taken Irish names ^, and all had, by in- 

' The kernes were the common people, the horsemen and gallo- 
glasses the gentry. Neither kerne nor horseman had any defensive 
armour, but the galloglasses were clad in mail, and carried a ''spar/' 
or long-handled axe : they usually decided the fate of any pitched 
battle. Sometimes they appear to have been Scottish mercenaries, 
ready to transfer their services to the best paymaster. " These sort 
of men," says the deputy St. Leger, " be those that do not lightly 
abandon the field, but bide the brunt to the death." Each horse- 
man had at least three horses, and as many attendants ; the gallo- 
glasses also had boys with them, bearing darts, which they cast at 
the enemy before their masters came to the hand-stroke. The horse- 
men were divided into " banners," varying from twenty to eighty 
men ; and the gaUc^U^ses into ''battles," of sixty or eighty. 

i See voL i. p. 894. 

* For example, the lords Barry and De Courcy bore the names of 
Mao Adam and Mao Patrick; the Berminghams and De Burghs 
styled themselves Mac Fioris and Mac WiOieun ; the Dexters (de 
Exonia) and Fitz-Stephens, Mac Jordan and Mac Slany. These 
and 30 more Anglo- Irim chiefs " follow the same Irish order and 
keep the same r^e, and every one of them m^eth war and peace 
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termarriagea and fostering, so linked themselves with the 
native chiefs, that the king's officers ^ could never depend 
on any service from them against the great O'Neal, or 
O'Connor, or MacMorough, who perpetually harassed the 
pale,and received pa3rments of " tribute" from each county, 
and even from the king's exchequer°^ ; and any attempt 
to extend the king's authority over either English or 
Irish dwelling beyond the pale, was commonly met, and 
defeated, by the confederacy of both. Indeed, from the 
manner in which the royal officers generally behaved in 
the district under their power, there was little to induce 
anv one to submit to their rule. The same number of 
judges and officers was kept up as when the greater part 
of the island acknowledged the royal authority ; and the 
expense of their maintenance was so great that the free- 
holders of the pale daily deserted their holdings to escape 
the intolerable imposition : for, '* what with the extor- 



for himself without any licence of the king, or any other temporal 
person, save him that may subdue them by the sword." 

' Those officers, too, adopted the Irish custom most oppressive to 
the people. The writer, alluding doubtless to the earl of Kildare, 
who so lon^ held the post of deputy, says, ** Some time, in our days, 
the king's deputy used always to have about him, whenever that he 
did ride, a strong guard on norseback of spears and bows, well gar- 
nished, after the English manner, that paid truly for their meat and 
drink, wherever they did ride ; now, guard of the king's deputy is 
none other than a multitude of Irish galloglasses, and a multitude of 
Irish komos and spears, with infinite number of horselads ; and with 
the said guard the king's deputy is ever moving and stirring fi!x>m 
one place to another ; and, with extortion of coin and hvery, oon- 
sumoth and devoureth all the substance of the poor folk, and of the 
common people of all the king's subjects." He, however, did not 
venture to practise these extortions on the port towns, or on the 
nobles of the pale. 

•» " The English counties that bear tribute to the wild Irish" are 
enumerated ; the whole smn is £740 English money, of which eighty 
marks were paid from the exchequer to Mac Morough (or EAvanagh), 
of Idrone, county Carlow. 
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tion of coin and livery daily, and with the wrongful 
exaction of hosting money, and of carriage and cartage 
daily, and what with the king's great subsidy yearly, 
and with the said tribute and black rent to the king's 
Irish enemies, and other infinite extortions and daily 
exactions'^, all the English folk of the counties of Dublin, 
Kildare, Meath, and Uriel (Louth), be more oppressed 
than any other folk of this land, English or Irish, and 
of worse condition be they on this side than in the 
marches." 

As might be expected, the Church was in a deplorable 
condition. *' The noble folk of Ireland oppress and spoil 
the prelates of the Church of Christ of their possessions 
and liberties; and therefore they have no fortune, no 
grace, no prosperity of body or soul," The prelates and 
clergy, however, were themselves greatly to blame, ** for 
there is no archbishop, no bishop, abbot, no prior, par- 
son, no vicar, nor any other person of the Church, high 
or low, great or small, English or Irish, that useth to 
preach the word of God, saving the poor friars beg- 
gars ; if their word of God do cease, there can be no 
grace, and without th» special grace of God, this land 
mav never be reformed." 

The writer then notices the various causes assigned for 
the decay of the land, and having shewn that it is mainly 
to be attributed to the evil conduct of the "English 
noble folk," advises " the sword of the common folk" to 
be employed against them; in other words, that the 



* Some particulars of these exaotions will be found under a.d. 
1637, from the inquests taken by St. Leger and other commissioners 
on the subject. See p 182. 
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tenants of Meath shall first be armed and trained in the 
English manner, being supported by 500 English horse- 
men ; then the same course to be taken in each coimty 
of the pale ; and when the whole (estimated at 100,000 
men) are ready, the king to come over with a body 
of 2,000 men, and force the " great English rebels" to 
submit to his laws ; then to introduce at least one man 
from each parish in England ; to compel the English to 
inclose their fields and gardens, and plant trees; and 
to conciliate the Irish (who are represented as well in- 
clined to submit to the king's laws, if they could be 
sure of protection from the lawless English®), by offering 
a peerage to each great captain, and knighthood to each 
petty captain ; to appoint the bishops and great land- 
holders justices of the peace, and oblige all to adopt 
the English habit, and to bring up their children to the 
English language, and in habits of industry, suffering no 
idle men or vagabonds, '* upon pain of their lives." 

These sensible suggestions are said to be taken from 
a work by the PandarP, who, however, ventures also on 
prophecy, and fixes the happy change he anticipates 
from them for the year 1517, and says, " The prophecy 
is, that the king of England shall put this land in such 
order, that all the wars of the land, whereof groweth all 
the vices of the same, shall cease for ever ; and after that, 
God shall give such grace and fortune to the said king, 
that he shall, with the army of England and of Ireland, 
subdue the realm of France to his obedience for ever. 



° See vol. i. p. 370. 

p A manuscript exists in the British Museum, entitled " Pandarus 
Salus Populi, de rebus Ilibernicis, temp. Hon. VI.," which is pro- 
bably the book referred to. 
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and shall rescue the Greeks, and recover the great city 
of Constantinople, and shall vanquish the Turks, and 
win the Holy Cross and the Holy Land, and shall die 
emperor of Rome, and eternal bliss shall be his end." 



A.D. 1516. A new league is formed against the 
king of France, Oct. 29. 

A.D. 1517. A riot against the foreign merchants 
and artisans settled in London occurs May 1, which 
is afterwards known as " evil May-day*i." 

Wolsey receives the office of papal legate ; his co- 
adjutor is Lawrence Campegius, a Roman cardinal. 

A.D. 1518. Wolsey is bribed by the king of France, 
and promotes a treaty between him and the king, in 
opposition to the existing league. 

A.D. 1519. The emperor Maximilian dies, Jan. 12 ; 
after some time, his grandson Charles of Spain (Charles 
V.) is elected'. 

St. Mary Magdalene College, Cambridge, founded by 
Henry, duke of Buckingham*. 

^ One John Lincoln, a broker, induced Dr. Bell, a canon of the 
Spital, to preach against the foreigners, at the customary Easter 
sermon (Tuesday, April 14) ; in consequence^ the houses of many 
foreigners were sacked. Near 300 of the rioters were made prisoners, 
and the city was occupied for some days by the duke of Norfolk 
with a large force. Lincoln and about a dozen others were executed, 
but the rest were pardoned after a short delay, at the intercession 
of Queen Katherine, and her sister queens of France and Scotland. 

' Henry proposed contesting the empire, but soon abandoned the 
idea ; Francis I. strove eagerly to obtain it, and his disappointment 
vented itself in wars against his successful rival, which lasted (with 
some slight intermissions) for the remainder of his life. 

• He called it after his own name, Buckingham College ; but being 
soon after attainted, he left it poorly endowed. Lord Audley, of 
Walden, about twenty years after, becan\e a considerable benefactor, 
and gave the college its present appellatiqjD. 
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IRELAND. 

A.D. 1520. Thomas, earl of Surrey, is appointed 
lord-lieutenant, April. 

Gerald, earl of Kildare, died in 1512, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, also named Gerald, who, with all the 
ambition of his father, was less successM in contending 
with the hereditary rivals of his house, the Butlers. Sir 
Pierce Butler, afterwards earl of Ormond and Ossory, 
was a resident in England ; and his representations to 
Cardinal Wolsey of the state of Ireland had sueh effect, 
that Kildare was deprived of his government, and the 
earl of Surrey substituted, with full powers, on paper, to 
redress the disorders of the land ; but being ill supplied 
with money and military force*, he solicited and obtained 
his recall in less than two years after, and Butler was ap- 
pointed deputy (March 6, 1522). Kildare was reappoint- 
ed in 1524, after signing (Aug. 4) a formal indenture, in 
which he bound himself in a penalty of £1,000 to pur- 
sue a legal course of government. This, however, made 
no difference in his conduct, or in that of Butler; 
and at last, in 1527, both were summoned to England 
to give account of their proceedings, Richard Nugent, 
Lord Delvin, being appointed vice- deputy. The Irish 
council complained of his inefficiency, and petitioned for 
the return of both the earls, as the only defence of the 

* He took with him, beside other forces, 100 of the royal guard, 
but these being mostly "men of some substance in England," soon 
grew tired of the rough service, and Surrey obtained permission to 
pension them off at id. a-day (their ordinary pay at home was 4d. 
and in Ireland 6d.), hiring instead spearmen from the Welsh and 
northern borders. These, too, frequently mutinied for want of Cheir 
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land against the natives ; and when, shortly after, (May 
12, 1528,) Delvin was made prisoner by O'Connor, (a 
native chief and son-in-law of Kildare,) they at once 
elected a brother of the earl. Sir Thomas Fitzgerald, in 
his place. He was allowed to hold the post for a while ; 
and though, in August, 1529, Sir William Skeffington 
was sent as deputy, his instructions rendered him, in 
reality, subordinate to Kildare, who in 1530 was again 
installed in his ancient post. 



A.D. 1520. The emperor (Charles V.) seeks the fa- 
vour of Wolsey by grants of pensions, and also visits 
Henry in his journey from Spain to Germany. 

Henry proceeds to France, ^d holds a series of for- 
mal interviews with Francis, between Guisnes and Ardres, 
June 4 — 25 ; he also visits the emperor at Gravelines, 
and returns to England in July. 

A.D. 1521. The duke of Buckingham is charged 
with treason", convicted by his peers, May 13, and exe- 
cuted, May 17. 

" He was the son of Heniy, duke of Buck- 
ingham, executed in 1483, by Eathenne 
Woodville, sister to the queen of £dward IV., 
was descended from Thomas of Woodstock, 
son of Edward III., and quartered the royal 
arms. He built a stately mansion at Thorn- 
bury, in Gloucestershire, and enclosed a vast 
park there, to the extreme discontent of the 
people around ; this was taken as evidence 
of disloyal views, and contributed to his 
downfall. On his trial he was chained with 
aspiring to the crown as long back as 1511, 
and with consulting with Nicholas Hopkins, 
a Carthusian monk, who pretended to divine revelations, and as- 
sured him that he should become king. He was further charged 
with intending to kill the king, and to behead Cardinal Wolsey, Sir 
Thomas Level, and others. In 1523 he was attainted by act of par- 




Atidi of Stafford, dake of 
BuckinyliMD. 
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The king writes a book on the Seven Sacraments, in 
opposition to the views of Luther*, and receives in re- 



liATnont [14 & 15 Hen. VIII. c. 20], but ibis act was in reality <me 
of grace to protect the interests of numerous persons who had hedd 
property or office under him, and by subsequent statutes of the 
same parliament some provision was made for nis wife and his son ; 
the latter was restored in blood . imder the title of Lord Stafford, by 
Edward VI. 

' Martin Luther, the son of a miner, was bom at Eiseleben, in 
Saxony, in 1483. He joined the Augustinian order, and being 
a man of talent, and a good preacher, he soon became popular. "He 
received the appointment of divinity professor in the Universily 
of Eisenach, and also \'i8ited Rome on the business of his order, 
where he (Jisplayed much zeal and firmness in oppoung some 
uttoraptc<l violation of their privil^es. It had been customary 
to extend to the Augustinians the (Usposal of indulgences in Ger- 
many ; but when Pope Leo X. wished to raise money by such 
moans, he employed instead Tetzel and other Dominicans, who 
abused the charge, and thus laid themselves open to the fierce 
denunciations of Luther, who was supported by his own order, and, 
as a consequence of his popularity as a preacher, by the people also. 
He was summoned to Borne, but declining to appear, a cardinal 
(Cajutan) was sent to Germany to conduct a process against him. 
Luther was protected by Frederic, elector of Saxony, and in his own 
justification published a statement of his opinions, differing greatly 
from the oHtablishod Church system, in regard to the sacrament of 
the KucliJirist, tlie number of the other sacramenta, the obligation of 
laonastic vows, of confession, of indulgences, the rights and duties of 
the clorgy, the employment of an imknown tongue in public worship, 
aiicl in many other particulars. In consequence, he was excom- 
inuiiicatod, in 1520, but he openly defied the papal power, burnt the 
hull, (I)(jc. 10,) and though cited before the Diet of Worms in 
tljo following year, and put under the ban of the empire, (May 26,) 
nifiiHud to make any submission. His protector, the elector of 
Saxony, i)hice<i liirn for safety in the castle of Wartbourg, where he 
ficcupiod his time in digesting the system of doctrine since so well 
known by liis name, and which now prevails in a large part of Pro- 
toHtiint Kurone, (Uid in a translation of the Bible into German. 

Ilonry VIII. undertook to reply to Luthor in r^^ard to the 
HacranH'.ntH, and in his book (Assortio Soptem Sacramentorum 
a<lv(»rHiiH MarLitium Luthonim) he treated the "arch-heretic," as he 
Htylod 111 in, rather coarsely. The reformer replied with equal in- 
idinporance, for ho was naturally fearless, and each year saw new 
princoH join hin party, some actuated by dislike of the papal system, 
uLhors by fijur or Jiatrod of the proceedings of the emperor (Charles 
V.) At lengtJj, in 1532, the Diet at Nuremberg conceded a kind of 
protection to hin adlierents, and though this agreement was not 
adhered to, but instead war speedily followed, the Lutheran opinions 
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turn from the pope (Leo X.) the title of Defender of the 
Faith, by bull dated Oct. 11, 1521. 

War breaks out between Charles V. and Francis I.; 
the king mediates a peace. Wolsey is sent to Calais, 
and holds conferences for the purpose, in August, with- 
out effect, but also secretly forms another league with 
the emperor against Francis. 

A.D. 1522. The emperor again visits England, in 
May ; the king declares wai against France. 

Francis negociates treaties with the earl of Desmond 
(Maurice Fitzgerald) and other nobles, for the conquest 
of Ireland y. 

The earl of Surrey ravages the coast of Britanny. 

Vast sums are raised by way of loan or " benevolence,'* 
and an army sent into the north of France ; Picardy is 
devastated, and a great amount of booty brought into 
Calais. 

A.D. 1523. A parliament meets, April 15; Sir Thomas 
More is the speaker. Wolsey visits the house in great 
state, and endeavours to procure a large grant of money ; 
this is at length obtained. The convocation grant one 



were very generally received in the north and west of Germany, in 
Switzerland, in Sweden and in Denmark ; divisions soon broke out, 
and views differing from those of Luther were advocated by Zuin- 
glius and others, but he continued the acknowledged head of 
the opponents of the papacy until his death, which occurred at 
Wittemberg, Dec. 18, 1546, leaving by his wife Catherine Bora, who 
had been a nun, a &mily of three sons, of whom nothing remarkable 
is recorded. 

y The king was to supply ships and troops, and was to have Kin- 
sale and other western ports assigned to him ; Desmond, already 
palatine of Keny, was to have the south of Ireland in full sove- 
reignty • Richard de la Pole, the exiled nephew of Edward IV., 
was to be king of the remainder ; the pUm, however, came to no' 
thing. 
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half of their revenues, as a token of their gratitude for 
the king's hook against Luther*. 

The king empowered hy his letters patent to reverse 
attamders for high treason [14 & 15 Hen. VIII. c. 21.] 

The duke of Bourhon leagues with the emperor and 
the king against Francis*. 

The duke of Suffolk (Charles Brandon^) ravages 

France as far as the environs of Paris, hut is ohliged to 

return to Calais, without effecting any permanent con- 
quests. 

The Scots, incited hy the French, land in the north of 
Ireland, but are unsuccessful ; the earl of Surrey invades 
Scotland, and captures Jedburgh, Sept. 24. 

The pope (Adrian VI.) dies, Sept. 24 ; Wolsey as- 
pires to succeed him ; he is supported by the king, but 
is disappointed. 

A.D. 1524. The French are driven out of Italy 

• Seep. 156. 

* The duko, who was constable of France, had received many 
injuries from the qu6on-mothcr, Louisa of Savoy. He signed a treaty 
for the partition of France, served for a while with the emperor's 
troops in Italy, attempted in vain to cause an insurrection in his 
native country, and was at last killed (May 6, 1527) while heading 
his troops at the sack of Rome. 

•» He was the nephew of Richmond's standard-bearer at Bosworth, 
and had been brought up in the coiut as the companion of Prince 
Henry, where he became a great favourite, from his handsome person 
and his skill in martial exercises. He was created Lord Lisle by 
Henry VHI., wont with him on his expedition to France, and was 
soon after raised to a dukedom ; his marriage with the queen was 
roadilv forpfivon, he had great grants of ablx)y lands, cmd he con- 
tinuod in favour with the king his whole life. Ho made several in- 
cursions in Franco, from Calais, on one occasion nearly reaching 
Paris ; greatly exerted himself in putting down the insurrections in 
England, and was the first to enter Boulogne when captured by the 
king. Suffolk died shortly after, Aug. 24, 1545, and was buried 
at Henry's charge at Windsor. He was four times married, his 
royal bride being his third partner ; by her ho left two sons, who 
both died in youth, and two daughtei*s. 
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early in the year. Francis, however, heads a new army, 
and penetrates as far as Milan. 

Wolsey heing dissatisfied with the emperor, inclines 
the king towards peace with France. 

A.D. 1525. Francis is defeated and taken prisoner 
at Pavia, by the forces of the emperor, Feb. 24°. 

The king, by the advice of Wolsey, endeavours to 
raise funds without the sanction of parliament for the 
invasion of France ; the demand is unanimously resisted, 
and is at length abandoned. 

The emperor reproaches the king for his private nego- 
tiations with France, on which treaties are concluded 
with the queen-mother, Aug. 30, and all intercourse 
with the emperor broken ofi; 

Wolsey being clamoured against for the recent attempt 
at illegal exactions, presents Hampton Court (his newly 
built and magnificent seat) to the king, and is restored 
to favour. 

A.D. 1526. The king of France is set at liberty by 
the emperor, on very hard conditions**, March 17. 

He secures the support of the king, and of several 
Italian princes, and refuses to abide by some of the most 
onerous stipulations. 

A.D. 1527. Rome sacked, and the pope (Clement 
VII.) made prisoner by the imperialists®. 

" The rout was bo total, that Francis announced it thus to his 
mother: "Madam, all is lost, but honour." Among the slain was 
the " White Rose of England," Richard de la Pole. 

' Among other things in this treaty, made at Madrid, he was 
obliged tp agree to surrender Burgundy to the emperor ; to rein- 
state Bourhon and his adherents ; to pay large sums of money ; and 
to give his two sons as hostages. 

• He took refuge in the castle of St. Angelo, but was obliged to 
surrender, June 7; his imprisonment excited much indignation, 
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Wolsey goes in state to France, and concludes a new 
treaty between the king and Francis. 

The king applies to the pope to examine into the 
lawfulness of his marriage with Katherine of Arragon'. 
The pope grants a commission to two cardinals to inquire 
into the case. 

▲.D. 1528. The kings of England and France de- 
clare war against the emperor, Jan. 22. 

The pope grants a new commission to Cardinals Wol- 
sey and Campegius, to try the question of the king's 
marriage, June 6. 

A truce concluded with the emperor, June 8. 

Campegius arrives in England, Oct. 7^. 

The king makes a speech at the palace of Bridewell 
to the nobility and others, explaining his motives for 
seeking a divorce, Nov. 8. 

The cardinals wait on the queen, and endeavour in 
vain to induce her to consent to a dissolution of her 
marriage. 

A.D. 1 529. The cardinals hold a court at the Black 
Friars' monastery, in London, open their commission. 



and the emperor was obliged to set him at liberty before the end of 
the year. Rome suffered every Imaginable calamity from the con- 
querors, who were chiefly Germans, and who fully indulged their 
national hatred to the Italians. 

' It seems probable that he entertained scruples on this point as 
early as the year 1524, as he then ceased to live with the queen, 
though he continued to treat her with outward respect and atten* 
tion, which were denied to her at a later period. She continued to 
reside in the court until July 14, 1531, when she waa peremptorily 
ordered to leave Windsor, and she never saw Henry after. 

« Ho was furnished with a bull dissolving the king's marriage, 
but he refused to publish it, and after a time destroyed it, in conse- 
quence of instructions from the pope, who had come to an under- 
standing with the emperor. 
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and summon the king and queen to appear before them, 
May 31. 

The legatine court commenced its regular session on 
June 18, when the queen appeared, protested against the 
legates as partial judges, and declared that her cause had 
been removed to Rome. On the 21st she again appeared, 
as also did the king, when the legates intimating their 
intention of proceeding with the cause, she withdrew, 
and was thereupon pronounced contumacious. The 
court met several times during the ensuing month, 
and received evidence touching the marriage of Prince 
Arthur, and on July 30, without coming to any decision, 
adjourned until October 1\ The king went on a pro- 
gress early in August, accompanied by Anne Boleyn^, 
gave an audience at Grafton to the legates, whom he 
dismissed, and never more suffered Wolsey to enter his 
presence. 

The peace of Cambray is concluded between the em- 
peror and the king of France, Aug. 5^. 

Thomas Cranmer^ advises that the king shall ask the 

* They were probably aware^ although they kept the matter from 
the king, that tne pope had, on the 18th July, resolved to admit of 
the cause being removed to Rome. 

* The daughter of Sir Thomas Boleyn (afterwards earl of Wilt- 
shire), and mece of Thomas, third duke of Norfolk. She had resided 
in the French court, and had acquired there a light manner which 
was more agreeable to the king than the quiet piety of Katherine. 

I* It was n^otiated by the aunt of the emperor and the mother of 
the king, and by it several of the articles of the treaty of Madrid 
(see p. 169) were mitigated. Henry assisted Francis with money 
on the occasion, and thus enabled him to ransom his two sons, who 
had been given as hostages when he had been himself released. 

1 He was bom at Aslacton, in Nottinghamshire, in 1489, and was a 
member of Jesus College, Cambridge, but was then residing in the 
house of a gentleman near Waltham, where Grardiner, the king's 
secretary, rested for the night. Cranmer was employed to write in 
d^ence of the divorce, was sent on embassies concerning ii, «xA ^ 
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opinion of the universities, '' Do the laws of God allow 
a man to marry his brother's widow ?" the hint is taken, 
and commissioners are dispatched to each university at 
home and abroad. 

Cardinal Wolsey opens the court of Chancery, Oct. 9 ; 
on the same day the king's attorney prefers an indict- 
ment against him in the King's Bench for receiving bulls 
from Rome, in violation of the Statute of Provisors". 
The great seal is taken from him, Oct. I?* and given to 
Sir Thomas More. The cardinal is ordered to leave his 
noble mansion of York Place (afterwards Whitehall), and 
retire to Esher, Oct. 17 ; judgment of forfeiture of goods 
and imprisonment is given against him in the King's 
Bench, Oct. 28. 

Felons and murderers taking sanctuary ordered to be 
marked with a hot iron with the letter A on the thumb, 
and then abjure the realm, on pain of losing the benefit 
of sanctuary, [21 Hen. VIII. c. 2]. 

The parliament meets Nov. 3, and agrees to an ad- 
dress to the king, charging the cardinal with many great 
offences ; his steward, Thomas Cromwell, defends him, 
and the king refuses to receive if^. 

lonp^h, on Archbishop Waroham's death, was raised to the see of 
( lantcrbury. His conduct in that station, and his melancholy death, 
will bo considered hereafter. 

« Soo vol. i. p. 388. 

■ IIo had just before sent Wolsey a ring as a token of his favour, 
which occasioned the cardinal to address him from Esher, Nov. 2, in 
the following strain ; the origmal letter is preserved in the State 
Taper Office. 

"Most gracious and merciful Sovereign Lord, these shall be to 
give your royal Majesty my most lowly and humble thanks for the 
comfort which it hath pleased your Highness to send unto me, your 

1>oor i^riost and prostrate subject, languishing in extreme sorrow and 
loavinoss, by your Grace's trusty servant, Sir John Russell; by whom 
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The king released from his debts by statute, [c. 24^]. 
A.D. 1530. The cardinal, who was believed to be 
dying, is comforted by kind messages from the king ; he 
receives a general pardon, Feb. 12, the grant of the 
temporalities of his see of York, Feb. 17, and presents 
in money and plate. He retires to his see, and resides 
there discharging his episcopal duties till the end of 
October. 

The opinions of various universities in favour of the 
divorce are forwarded to the pope, July 13. Cranmer 
goes with them, and offers to dispute with any opponent. 

The cardinal is arrested for high treason by the earl 
of Northumberland, Nov. 4, and brought towards Lon- 
don, but falls sick, and dies at Leicester, Nov. 29. 

Abjured persons ordered not to quit the realm, but in- 
stead to remain in some sanctuary for the remainder 
of theu- livesP, [22 Hen. VHL c. 1 4]. 

I do perceive, to my inward consolation, that your Highness is, and 
will be, my ^ood and gracioiis sovereign lord, and have pity, mercy, 
and compassion upon me ; in the assxu^d trust and confidence whereof 
I shaU, as nigh as my fragility can permit, endeavour myself to 
quiet my poor heart, and in some part attemper my sorrow ; pray- 
ing God most effectually, for this your high goodness, to pursue, 
augment, and increase your most noble and royal estate ; and that 
as soon as it shall seem to your pitiful heart and to stand with your 
Grace's honour, it may openly be known to my poor friends and 
servants, that your Highness hath foi^ven me mine offence and 
trespass, and delivered me fix)m the danger of your laws ; for the at- 
tainmg whereof I shall incessantly pray, cry, and call. Written 
this morning, with the rude and trembling hand of your Grace's 
most humble and prostrate subject and priest, T. CaiUi Ebor." 
• « The reason given in the statute is that the king had employed 
his own fiinds as well as the taxes on his subjects in the defence of 
the Church and kingdom, and in establishing a general and universal 
peace among all Christian princes. 

p The reason given is that many of these persons are men ''fit 
and able for war," and that they have carried abroad the know- 
ledge of archery, "to the no little damage and prejudice of the 
reahn.*' 
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A.D. 1531. The penalties of pnemunire held to be 
incurred by the clergy in submitting to the legatine au- 
thority of Cardinal Wolsey, remitted on the payment of 
£100,000 by the convocation of Canterbury, [22 Hen. 
VIII. c. 15]. The province of York had to pay a sum 
of £18,840 Os. lOd. for a like pardon^ [23 Hen. YIII. 
c. 19]. 

The opinions of various universities in fiavour of the 
king's divorce are laid before the parliament, March 30. 

Poisoners ordered to be boiled to death'* [22 Hen. 
VIII. c. 9]. 

Egyptians (or gipsies) ordered to leave the realm 
within 15 days, under penalty of imprisonment and for- 
feiture of goods, [c. 10]. 

Beggars and vagabonds ordered to be whipped and 
set in the stocks*, [c. 12], 

Gardiner and Bonner^ are sent, together with Sir 



1 Tho grant of these sums was, by the king's especial oommand, 
ncooininiiiicd by an acknowledgement that he was " the chief pro- 
tector, the only and supreme lord, and, as far as the law of Ghriat 
will allow, the Supremo Head" of the Church. 

' ThJH act was occasioned by the crime of one Richard Bosse, cook 
to tho bmhop of Rochester, who mixed poison in a vessel containixig 
yoiiHt Hlanding in the bishop's kitchen, and thereby occasioned the 
(lentil oi Hon not Curwon, one of the household, and Alice Tiippett^ 
n \uKtr widow who came there for charity. 

• Tho juHtioos of tho peace were allowed to give licences to ** aged, 
|.()or mid irnpotcut persons" to solicit alms within certain d^eiw 
»" ini.wl (liHtriutH ; poor scliolars imlicensed jfrom their University, 
piailniH protending shipwreck, and fortune-tellers, were to be twice 
wliii^iod, find to bo Hot in tho pillory for three hours and lose their 
i'.iiM lor any fijrthor offence. 

t St^»l»lion (iardinor was bom at Bury St. Edmimd's, m 1483, and 
wiiH (MJiKMitAHl lit Trinity Hall, Cambridge, of which he afterwards 
biM'iiiiKJ niiiMtor. Ho acquired great reputation as a canonist, was 
' ' " Winchester in 1681. 

even wrote a book 
separation from 
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Edward Brian, as ambassadors to the pope, but fail to 
bring about an' accommodation. 

A.D. 1532. Sir Thomas More resigns the chancel- 
lorship. May 16; he is succeeded, as lord keeper, by 
Sir Thomas Audley. 

Undue citations by spiritual courts restrained by 
statute, [23 Hen. VIII. c. 9]. 



Rome. Yet he refused to associate himself with the proceedings of 
the advisers of Edward Y I«, and was in consequence deprived of his 
see and imprisoned in the Tower. Queen ]!4!ary released him, and 
for the short remainder of his life he was her chief adviser, dying 
Nov. 12, 1665. 

Edmund Bonner was bom of poor parents in Worcestershire, about 
1496, and through the charity of a neighbouring gentleman was sent 
to firoadgates Hall, Oxford, whence he removed to Cardinal Wol- 
sey's household. £Us forwardness and activity recommended him to 
the king, and he was employed in various embassies relating to the 
divorce, which he discharged with perhaps more firnmess than cour- 
tesy» By the &,vour of Cromwell he was in 1535 made archdeacon 
of Leicester, in 1538 was appointed bishop of Hereford, but early in 
the next year, before consecration, was removed to London, which 
see he hdd until 1651, when, like Gardiner, he was deprived and 
imprisoned. Like him, he was reinstated bv Mary, and became a 
very active instrument in the persecution which so unhappily marked 
her reign. Upon the accession of Elizabeth his life was endangered 
from the resentment of the populace ; the oath of supremacy was 
tendered to him first of aU the bishops rMay 30, 1559) ; nis refusal to 
take it was followed by his deprivation (June 20), and in April, 1560, 
apparently without any spedno charge, he was sent to the Marshal- 
sea, where he died Sept. 5, 1569, and was buried in a portion of the 
neighbouring churchyard of St. Greorge, Southwark, appropriated to 
criminals. 

The characters by which both these men are usually known are 
very odious, but they are drawn by their avowed enemies. Gardiner is 
known to have been a learned man, and an acute statesman ; Bonner 
is not so distinguished. Both were busy, secular men, intent on their 
own advancement, and therefore but too ready to carry out the 
harsh modes of government which prevailed in their time. Their 
cruelty towards the reformers is doubtless greatly exaggerated, and 
it miist not be forgotten that they had been treated hardly by 
Edward's ministers, and that when they again came into power they 
were irritated by probably unfounded attacks on their legitimacy, 
and by caustic r^ections on their former subserviency to the impe« 
rious Henry. 
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Henry advances Anne Boleyn to the dignity of mar* 
chioness of Pembroke, Sept.* 

The king passes over to France, and has mterviews 
with Francis, October. 

A. D. 1533. Cranmer is appcnnted archbishop of 

Canterborv *. 

He holds a coort at Donstable, and pronounces the 
marriage between the king and Katherine of Arragon 
noli and Toid from the b^^inning. May 23 ; he also pro- 
nounces the king's marriage with Anne Boleyn good 
and lawful. May 287. 

The pope reverses the decision of Cranmer. 

The king appeals from the judgment of the pope to a 
general counciL 



THE REFORMATION. 

A.D. 1534. An act passed for the punishment of 
heresy*, [25 Hen. VIII. c. 14]. 

* He afterwards married her privately, but the date is uncertain ; 
the received statement is, in November, 1532 ; but a letter exists 
ascribed to Cranmer, which places it in Jan. 1533. 

■ Archbishop Wareham, who had held the see nearly thirty years, 
died Aug. 23, 1532. Cranmer's appointment was by papal bull dated 
Feb. 21, 1533, and he was consecrated March 30. He took, as was 
then usual, an oath of obedience to the pope, but before he did so, 
he made a public protest, that he would not be bound by it to omit 
doin^ anything which in duty to God, the king and the realm, he 
was bound to do. 

y These proceedings were a few days after communicated to Ka- 
therine ; she solemnly protested against them, and refused the title 
of Princess Dowager and the offer of being treated as ** the king's 
siHtcr ;" she was soon after removed, almost by force, from Ampt* 
hill, and at length was settled at Eimbolton, where she died. 

* ITie statute of Henry IV. (seep. 17) was repealed as insuffi. 
dent, and the statutes of Richard II. (see voL L p. 407) and Henry 
V. revived, as more efficacious ; but speaking against the pope or 
his docrcos was expressly declared not to be heresy. 
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The free importation of foreign printed books allowed 
by the statute of Richard III.* restrained^ [c. 15.] 

Cardinal Campegius and Jerome de Ghinucci deprived 
of their sees of Salisbury and Worcester, as aliens. 

The clergy forbidden to make constitutions, except 
in convocation with the king's assent*' [c. 19]. 

The payment of first-fruits to Rome forbidden^, [c. 20]. 

The papal power in England set aside by act of par« 
liament, [c. 21]. 

This important act declares all payments to the Apo- 
stolic Chamber illegal; enacts that all "dispensations 
or licenses for things not contrary to the law of God, 
but only to the law of the land/' shall in future be 
granted within the kingdom by the two archbishops ; 
confirms the exemption of monasteries from episcopal 
visitation, but renders them liable td visitation bv com- 
missioners acting under the great seal for the king; 
offenders were to incur the -penalties of the statutes of 
provisors and praemunire ®. 

Though the separation of the Church of England from 
that of Rome was formally accomplished in Henry's 

• See p. 105. 

b This was professedly for the benefit of English printers, but the 
real object was to prevent the circulation of books advocating Lu- 
theran tenets. \ 

« No canons were to be enforced which were contrary to the 
king^s prerogative, nor was any appeal to Rome to be suffered ; all 
appeals from the archiepiscopal courts were to be determined by 
the king's commissioners. 

' Power had been granted to the king to suspend these payments 
early in the preceding year, [23 Hen. VIIL c. 20] ; this was while 
the n^otiations with Rome were pending ; these oeh^g broken off, 
the payment was declared illegal, and the customary reference to 
Rome for the confirmation of bishops was done away with ; and per- 
sons paying any regard to papal directions in the matter incurred 
the penalties of the statutes of praemunire. 

• Seevol. Lpp.386, 413. 
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reign, it was in reality the effect of causes that had been 
in operation for centuries. The exactions of the papal 
court bad been frequently withstood, and its assumpticm 
of supreme power resisted, long before the time of Wick> 
liffe^, but from his days a succession of opponents 
of Rome, and of sufferers for religion, is readily to 
be traced. Wills occasionally occur without any pro- 
vision for masses, an omission which betokens a dis- 
belief of purgatory ; a bishop was in the days of Henry 
YI. removed from office, whose opinions in many points 
resembled those of WickliffeS; a partial visitation of 
monasteries under Henry VII. exposed many scandals^* 
and Wolsey set the example of their dissolution by the 
means which he employed to endow his Cardinal's 
College. 

It is certain that in the time of the Tudors the clergy 
were unpopular with the other influential classes, though 
deservedly esteemed the friends of the humble. The 
nobility, who had been impoverished by the civil wars, 
envied the wealth of the Church, the property of which 
had been respected, and even augmented, during its con- 



' Soo vol. L pp. 806, 814, 322, 330, 358, 886, 888. 

> This was Keginald Peacock, successively bishop of St. Asaph 
and of Chichester. He recommended the study of the Bible to uie 
laity, approved of the marriage of the clergy, and censured ascetio 
observances. These opinions wore condemned in a s3niod held at 
Lambeth in 1467, when he was deprived of his see, obliged to recant* 
and then retired to Thomey Abbey, Cambridgeshire, where he died. 

h It was conducted by Archbishop Morton, by order of Pope In- 
nocent VIII., and the abuses then discovered and reported to the 
pope afford a strong presumption that Henry's commissioners did 
not invent the enormities they charged on the monastics, which 
Ihoy have boon accused of doing, though it may well be believed 
tbiit they sought more anxiously to find them guilty than to prove 
them iuuocouU 
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fusions : the middle class was rising in importance, with 
the extension of commerce, and was desirous to humble 
a power such as that of the ecclesiastical courts, which 
was no doubt in some cases unwisely exercised, and thus 
clashed with the ordinary administration of the laws. 
One instance of this (the case of Bichard Hunne^) re- 
vived tjie old disputes as to ecclesiastical immunities, and 
induced Henry VIII. to meditate on braving the power 
of Rome, which at the same time was threatened from 
another quarter (Grermany^) ; he, however, had no sym- 
pathy with the Lutherans, but, on the contrary, received 
the title of " Defender of the Faith" for his writings 
against them, and when his breach with the pope actually 
occurred, he still retained those opinions which the Church 
of England rejects as distinctively Romish. 

The Reformation was, indeed, £ur more a political 
than a religion^ movement with too many of its for- 
warders ; it was a great work carried on by men actu- 
ated, in the main, by unworthy motives, such as love of 
power and greediness of riches, but by God*s pro- 



* Hunne was a citizen of London, who died in the bishop's prison, 
where he was confined on a charge of heretical opinions, for which 
he was condemned after death and his body burnt. He had ren- 
dered himself obnoxious to the clergy by a dispute about fees, and 
Dr. Horsey, the bishop's chancellor, was openly accused of his 
miurder. After a vehement resistance on the part of the Convo- 
cation, Horsey was put on his trial^ but an arrangement had been 
made, no evidence was ofifered agamst him, and he was acquitted. 
Dr. Standish, who had maintainea that the clergy were amenable 
to the dvil courts, was censured in Convocation, but supported, and 
his views adopted, by the king. 

k The attack on the pa^usy abroad was led by Martin Luther, 
and some Englishmen (as Tindal and Coverdale, the translators of 
the Bible, Barnes and Cranmer) imbibed many of his views ; but 
the forei^ reformers had no influence with the government until 
the reign of Edward Y 1. 
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vidence overruled to good, and thus more a sabject for 
reverent thankfulness than if the means appeared, ha« 
manly speaking, less misuitable to the end. 

The first steps of the change shew unmistakeably that 
it was the work, not of theologians, but of statesmen. 
The act which caused an irreconcilable breach with 
Rome [25 Hen. VIII. c. 21] was one which, avowedly 
leaving doctrinal matters untouched, assailed its pecu- 
niary interests ; and the visitations, the surrenders, and 
finally the suppression of the monasteries, were partly 
the result of resentment at the opposition of the mo- 
nastics to the steps taken to obtain the divorce oi 
Katherine of Arragon^ but much more of a resolve 
to deprive the firmest supporters of the papal power of 
their wealth and consequent influence. The Pilgrimage 
of Grace and other risings shewed that the monks had 
numerous friends, but were insufficient to stay the course 
of politic destruction, which also swept away by the thou- 
sand, chantries, and free chapels, and hospitals °^, and was 

The Franciscans especially opposed the divorce, and one of their 
number T William or Peter Peto) in a sermon before the king likened 
him to Anab, and prophesied a similar fate to him. Henrybore this 
apparently unmoved, out the friar thought it prudent to go abroad, 
and he was soon after attainted. He returned in the time of Mary, 
became her confessor, aided in restoring his convent, and died a car- 
dinal and bishop of Salisbury in 1558. 

■" According to a calculation, which is believed at all events not to 
bo in oxcoHH, 876 small houses (those estimated at less than £200 per 




iiniouutod to a vast sum ; and it was pretended, to make the con- 
tlHcation palatable to the people, that the king would never more 
have to call on them for suosiaios ; so little was this the case, that 
subHidies and benevolences continued as heavy as ever ; the king's 
debts wore dishonestly remitted by the parliament, and both he and 
his two immediate successors died with an empty treasury. 
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even believed to threaten the universities and the parish 
churches^. A comparatively small portion of the spoils 
was devoted to the incongruous uses of the endow- 
ment of six new bishoprics®, and a college in each Uni- 
versity, and the erection of castles for the defence of the 
coast P; but the great bulk was, with worldly wisdom <i, 
distributed among a host of needy and rapacious adven- 
turers, who, as Latimer' remarks, "had become gos- 

■ "(Jod's law is turned *upso downe,* abbeys and churches over- 
thrown .... and I think they will cast down parish churches and 
tOl, at tiie last." *' The king will hang in hell one day for the 
plucking down of abbeys." "I fear that within a while the king 
tvill pull down parish churches." Such speeches as these, which 
doubtless represent the popular impression, are among the ''most 
wicked and execrable words" imputed to Geoffrey Pole and other 
adherents of the cardinal, and punished as treason. See p. 188. 

» Westminster, suppressed in 1650 ; and Bristol, Chester, Glou- 
cester, Oxford and Peterborough, which still exist. Canterbury and 
severaJ other cathedral chapters were remodelled, but with no in- 
crease of revenue. 

> The castles of Sandown, Deal, and Walmer, in Kent, Southsea, 
by Portsmouth, and Sandown, in the Isle of Wight, are among them ; 
a few harbours were also improved ; but these amounted to but a 
mere fraction of the spoiL 

4 To interest as many persons /is possible in maintaining the new 
order of things, some were compelled to exchange their hereditary 
estates for Church lands. Lord Windsor was thus obliged to part 
with his stately mansion of Stanwell, and is said to have died of 
vexation shortly after. 

' Hugh Latimer, the son of a yeoman in Leicestershire, was bom 
in 1470, and was educated in Cambridge. He was at first a vehement 
opponent of the reformers, but being converted by the preaching of 
Thomas Bilney (afterwards a martyr), he maintained their doctrines 
from the pulpit of the university, and was thus exposed to perse- 
cution, but was secured from serious consequence by Cromwell, by 
whose feivour he obtained the living of West Kington, in Wiltshire. 
In 1535 he was appointed to the see of Worcester, but resigned it in 
1539 on the passing of the Act of Six Articles, and was imprisoned 
for the remainder of Henry's reign. He was released on the acces- 
sion of Edward VI., but declined to undertake again an episcopal 
charge, preferring instead to act as an itinerant preacher ; and he 
thus powerfully contributed to fix the doctrines of the Beformation 
in the minds of the people. On the accession of Mary 'he was corn- 
emitted to prison^ but after a time carried (with Cranmer itudJELidle^X 
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pellers for the abbey lands." These men ruthlessly 
destroyed many of the noblest edifices of the country 
merely to sell their materials, desecrated churches, or 
bartered them like merchandize, wantonly or ignorantly 
ruined valuable libraries, threw down tombs and obli- 
terated monumental inscriptions, and cast out the bones 
of the great and good that they might gain a little fur- 
ther profit from their leaden coffins and their sepulchral 
brasses". 

The merely political views of Henry and his con- 
federates equally appear from the course of their dealing 
with the discipline and doctrine of the Church. A lay^ 
man (Thomas Cromwell) was appointed " lord vicegerent 
in matters ecclesiastical," and under that title super- 
seded many of the functions of the bishops, and con- 
trolled all the rest. Though Cranmer and some few * 
others from the first doubtless had the desire to see 
the errors of Rome repudiated, as eventually came to 
pass, such was by no means the intention of the king. 
Cranmer gained from him permission to prepare a trans- 
lation of the Bible, yet it was hardly completed, when 
its use was limited by Act of Parliament (34 Hen. VHI. 
c. 1), and attempts were made to supersede it by books 
drawn up in the king's name, which were asserted 
to contain " all necessary doctrine," but, except in mat- 
ters avowedly levelled at the "usurped power of the 
Bishop of Rome," differed little from what had been 

to Oxford to hold a public disputation, which was managed witt 
manifest unfairness, was condemned as a heretic, and at lengui burnt, 
Oct. 16, 1555, bein^ then 85 years of age. 

• The bones of King Stephen were torn from their resting-place 
and thrown into the sea, from this cause. See vol. L p. 286. 
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formerly taught^. It was not until near the close of 
Henry's life that Cranmer was allowed to prepare a few 
prayers and a litany in English, and to commence an ex- 
amination of the mass, but these were necessary steps 
to the great work of Edward's reign, the compilation of 
oar Book of Common Prayer and administration of the 
Sacraments. 



IRELAND. 

A.D. 1534. The earl of Kildare is summoned to 
England in February, and is soon after thrown into the 
Tower. 

Although this imprisonment was owing to the com- 
plaints of his council, Kildare had yet sufficient influence 
to cause his son Thomas to be received as deputy, and 
he had also stored his castles with arms and ammunition. 
The young lord, who was known as Silken Thomas (from 
his customary rich attire and his courtly manners), no 
sooner heard of the imprisonment of his father than he 
formally resigned his office (June 11, 1534), and at- 
tempted to capture the castle of Dublin ; but, failing in 
that, seized the archbishop of Dublin (John Allen) near 
Waterford, when fleeing to England for succour, and put 
him to death (July 28). Skeffington was now appointed 

* The chief of these books were, a Primer, published in 1635, 
which was mainly an explanation of the Ten Commandments, the 
Lord's Prayer, and the Apostles* Creed ; a series of Articles, "de- 
vised by the king's highness to establish Christian quietness and 
unity among us" (1536) ; the Institution of a Christian Man, or the 
Bishops' B<K>k (1537) ; and the Necessary Doctrine and Erudition 
for any Christian Man, or the King's Book (1543). The Articles 
and the Institution agree in all essential points, but the Erudition 
inculcates many Bomu^ dogmas which they had condec£Q>&^ 
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deputy, having Lord Leonard Grey^ as his marshal; 
Thomas was defeated and surrendered^ (Aug. 1535); 
five of his uncles also were captured early in 1536, and 
being sent to England the whole six were hanged at 
Tyburn (Feb. 3, 1537), the old earl having long before 
died in the Tower (Dec. 12, 1534). The next heir, 
Gerald, a lad of twelve years of age at his father's death, 
after lurking about in the care of his tutor, Thomas 
Leverousy, for a time, escaped into France (March, 
1540), was protected by his kinsman, Cardinal Pole, and 
eventually restored to his ancestral honours by Mary 
(May 14, 1554,) although his attainder was not reversed 
until the year 15C9. 

Skeffington died in office in 1537> and was succeeded 
by Lord Leonard Grey, who proclaimed the kiag's su- 
premacy, suppressed monasteries, burnt the most vener- 
ated relics, and carried on the spoliation of the Church 
with a high hand ; but, though in this he only acted up 
to his instructions, and also shewed vigour and address 
in contending with the rebels^, he was at last accused by 

■ Son of Thomas, marquis of Dorset, and uncle of Lady Jane 
Grey. 

X His name is to bo seen rudely cut on the wall of the Beau- 
champ Tower, in the Tower of London ; and a letter of his remains 
in the State Paper Office, in which he requests his "trusty and well" 
beloved servant John Rothe," to procure him the sum of £20 from 
O'Brien, with whom he had left his plate. *' I never had any money 
since I came into prison," he says, " but one noble, nor hose, doublet^ 
shoos, or shirt, but one and I have gone bare-foot and bare- 
legged divers times, when it hath not been very warm ; and so I 
should have done still, and now, but that poor prisoners, of their 
gentleness, have sometunes given me old hose, and shoes, and old 
shirts. " 

y Afterwards dean of St. Patrick and bishop of Kildare, but ex- 
polled in the time of Elizabeth : he retired to Adair, near Limerick, 
and for many years supported himself by keeping a school, having 
Richard Croagh, the deprived archbishop of Armagh, for his usher. 

s In the State Paper Office is a document containing a list of trea- 
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his council of being in league with them*, was recalled, 
imprisoned in the Tower, and at last beheaded, June 28, 
1541. 

A.D. 1534. The succession to the throne regulated 
by parliament, [25 Hen. VIII. c. 22], The king's mar- 
riage with Katherine of Arragon was declared invalid^, 
and that with Anne Boleyn good ; the penalties of treason 
(or of misprision of treason if the opposition was con- 
fined to words) being incurred by all who maintained 
the contrary*^. 

Elizabeth Barton, styled the Holy Maid of Kent, (who 
had uttered pretended revelations condemning the king's 
conduct,) is executed with several of her associates**, 
April 21. John Fisher, bishop of Rochester, accused of 
having countenanced her, is committed to the Tower, 
and very harshly treated. 

WiUiam, lord Dacre, warden of the west marches, is 
tried on a charge of treasonable correspondence with 
the Scots, but acquitted, July 9. 

The first fruits and tenths of all benefices are granted 
to the crown®, [26 Hen. VIII. c. 3]. 

ties, twenty-seven in number, concluded by him with the native and 
Anglo-Irish chie&, who confess their allegiance to the king, and pro- 
mise, some money, but more military service. 

» His sister was Kildare's second wife, and he was thought to have 
favoured the escape of the young Gerald, 

*» By another act of the same session [c. 28.] she was forbidden 
to be any more styled queen, but was to be called *' the princess 
dowager." 

« An oath in the sense of this statute was ordered to be taken by 
all persons, but as it contained also an acknowledgment of the king 
as supreme head of the Church, it was refused by Sir Thomas More, 
who was in consequence sent to the Tower. 

* She and six of her abettors had been attainted, and Bishop 
Fisher and five others condemned to imprisonment for life by sta- 
tute, [25 Hen. VIH. c. 12]. 

• By a subsequent statute [27 Hen. VIIL c. 4^"\, \3DL^'Qxsa:^«t«t^o' 
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Many new offences made high treason, by the parlia- 
ment, [c.l3. 

Among these were attempting, or wishing, any bodily 
harm to the king or queen ; denying any of their titles ; 
slandering them as heretics; and the more palpable 
offence of attempting to keep possession of forts, ships, 
arms, &c. belonging to the king, when legally summoned 
to surrender them. 

The king is empowered to appoint sufiragan bishops ^ 
[c. 14]. 

Bishop Fisher, Sir Thomas More, Thomas, earl of 
Kildare, and others, attainted, [cc. 22, 23, 25]. 

A.D. 1535. The king formally assumes the title of 
" on earth Supreme Head of the Church of England fi?," 
Jan. 15. 

Houghton, Webster, and Laurens, priors of Carthu- 
sian houses, two priests and a monk, (Feron, Hale, and 
lle3molds,) are convicted of treason for speaking against 
the king's marriage and his supremacy, April 29. 

Bishop Fisher (styled in the indictment late bishop of 
Rochester) and three Carthusians (Middlemore, Exmew, 
and Newdygate) are convicted for denying the kins's 



of Oxford and Cambridge were excused from these paymenta cm 
condition of providing certain lecturers in Greek, Hebrew, &o. ; 
and the colleges of Winchester and Eton, for the same exemption, 
were to celebrate obits for the king. 

' Tlio places for which they might bo appointed are enumerated 
ii\ tlio act ; they amount to 26 ; viz., Bodfoixi, Berwick, Bridgwater, 
UriHtol, Cambridge, Colchester, Dover, St. German's, Gloucester, 
( I nvntham, Guildford, Hull, Huntingdon, Ipswich, Leicester, Marl- 
l>oro»igh, Nottingham, "Pereth," Penrith, Shaflesbury, Shrewsbury. 
Southami)ton, Soutlimolton, Taunton, ITietford, and the Isle of 
Wight. 

< This was in virtue of stat. 26 Hon. VIII. c. 1, which de- 
clares the king ''shall be taken, accepted and reputed the only 
Htiprcmo head in earth of the Church of England, called AngU- 
caua Ecclosia/' 
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supremacy, June 11 and 17; and Sir Thomas More 
is condemned on a similar charge, July 1 ^» 

Thomas Cromwell is appointed vicar-general with 
extensive power in ecclesiastical affairs. One of his first 
steps is a visitation of the monasteries. 

James V. sails from Leith to Galloway with a power- 
ful fleet, and reduces the turbulent insular clans to his 
obedience. 

A.D. 1536. Queen Katherine dies at Kimbolton, 
Jan. 7. *" 

Piracy ordered to be tried by the king's commis- 
sioners*, [27 Hen. VIII. c. 4]. 

Sanctuary men ordered to wear badges, and forbidden 
to carry weapons or to be out at nights, on pain of for- 
feiture of their privileges, [c. 19], 

Vagabonds and sturdy beggars subjected to severe 
punishment; whipping for the first ofi*ence., loss of an 
ear for the second, and hanging for the third, [c. 25]. 

Wales incorporated into and united with England, 
[c. 26]. 

The statute provided that all persons born in Wales 



" The offence of the Ixshop, Sir Thomas More, the priors and 
Reynolds, according to their indictments, consisted in openly say- 
ing, when in custody in the Tower, ''The king, our sovereign lord, 
is not supreme head in earth of the Church of England." The priests 
uttered "execrable words" against the king, describing him as ''the 
most cruellest, capital heretic, defacer and treader under foot of 
Christ and of His Church," wished for his speedy death, and spoke 
iof his marriage with "his wife of fornication, this matron Anne," 
as a matter of the highest shame and undoing to himself and all 
the realm. The ecclesiastics were executed at Tyburn, soon after ; 
Bishop Fisher, June 22, and Sir Thomas More, July 6, on Tower hill. 

^ The reason given is, that the process in the Admiral's court, 
being according to the civil law, is intolerably expensive and tedious, 
and thereby favours the escape of malefiictors. There is another 
statute on the same subject, [28 Hen. VIII. c. 15]. 
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were to enjoy like liberties as those bom in EDgland ; 
the English laws were to be extended to Wales, and all 
suits to be carried on in the English language ; a chan- 
cery and an exchequer were to be established at Breck- 
nock and Denbigh ; lands were to descend according ta 
English law, and Welsh laws and customs to be inquired 
into by a commission^. 

The Court of Augmentations established for manage- 
ment of the revenues expected to be derived from the 
suppression of tiie monasteries, [c. 27]^. 

All the smaller monasteries and nunneries (such, 
namely, as had less than £200 of yearly revenue) dis- 
solved, and their effects granted to the crovm, [c. 28.] 

A code of ordinances for the government of Calais' 
enacted, [c. 63]. 

The Protestant princes of Germany endeavour to in- 
duce the king to put himself at the head of their league. 

Tlic queen (Anne) is suddenly sent to the Tower, 
Mny 2; four of her alleged paramours (Su* Francis 
Weston, Ikereton, Norris, and Smeaton"^) are tried, 
Mny 12, and executed, May 17. 

The queen and her brother. Lord Rochford, are tried, 
and pronounced guilty of adultery and incest, May 15 ; 
the (queen's marriage with the king is set aside on the 
ulU'f^iition of a pre-contract with Lord Henry Percy, 
May 17; she is executed within the Tower, May 19; 
lloehford hud been executed May 17. 

^ 'V\w luwH (ind cuHlunis of North Wales wore excepted from this 
imniiry. 

i Tlio IiukIh wore so proftisol^ granted away that this court soon 
IxuMiino a nullity, and waH aboluthod. 

■• Snu'aUni pliui<lud jfi"'ty to the charge of adultery, but denied 
the treason alleged a^j^unst hiiu ; the others denied both ehargea 
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The king marries Jane Seymour", at Wolf-hall, near 
Chaton, in Wiltshire, May 20. 

The Princess Mary is received into the king's favour, 
on acknowledging him ae " supreme head in earth un- 
der Christ of the Church of England," and also confess- 
ing that her mother's marriage was justly set aside", 

* She waa the daucbWr of Sir John Seymo'ir, a Wiltsliire tniEhL 
Her brother Edward waa created viaoount Beauchamp on the oc 
(ion of her marriage, and earl of Hert- 
Ibrd soon after, and an ai „ 
was granted to hia tamil; arms, 
neit received the appotDtmeDt of 
charatwrlain, but he 
captain of Jerasy, i 
employed on several 
Scotland and France, being ofl«n 
dated with Dudley, who finally bri 
him to the acaffbld. Hertford guooeedc 

logne, was named by aenry mi. o 
ofhia executors, and under his nephew 
Edward VI. he became protector, lord 
treasurer, earl marsha], and duke of 
Someivet, He did not, however, long 
hold these high offices ; he was driven 
from the council and imprisonod, and though so 
apparently reconciled to Warwick (their ciiildroa intermaiTied), 
the latter was resolved to destroy him, and the duke was be. 
headed on what appears to have been a false ohat^ of oonspirinB 
against the life ofBis rival, Jan. 22, 1^62. He had long been unpo- 
pnlar, (rooi consenting to the eieeution of his brother (Lord Thomas 
Seymour), and for the rapacity he had shewn in gaining estAtes frooi 
the crown, as well as for building a stately [sIboo in the Strand 
(SomorBet-honBe) with the material of ohurcheB pulled down for the 
purpose, althoQgh he professed himself a sincere follower of the doc- 
trines of the Reformation, and his tall was little lamented. His 
duchess (to whose proud spirit was attributod his fatal quarrel with 
hja brother) was imprisoned in the Tower, but was releajed by Mary 
on her accession, and hvod untUlfiS?. 

• She wrote, by the advice and direction of Cromwell, letters to 
'■ """■" ' "'""" "'■ '■"" ^"LVing withstood his '^most 







mother's marriage w 



i9 also o1 



and muawful." These letters 
•n as proofs of herinaincority, but the great- 
est Diame must real on the heartless parent who could extort such 
submlsmoDS from a daughter. 
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The succession to the throne is a second time regu- 
lated by act of parliament, [28 Hen. VIII. c. 7?]. 

A further act passed to extinguish the authority of 
the bishop of Rome, [c. 1 0], by which, refusing to make 
oath of the king's supremacy is again declared treason. 

The king's successor empowered to set aside any laws 
that may be passed before he attains his 24th year, [c. 17.] 

Lord Thomas Howard (son of the duke of Norfolk) 
and the lady Margaret Douglas (the king's niece) are 
sent to the Tower, in consequence of making a contract 
of marriage % without permission, July. 

Reginald Pole' publishes a book '• De Unitate Eccle- 

p By this act Anne Boleyn was attainted, her daughter ba»> 
tardized, and the succession ascribed to the issue of Jane Seymour ; 
the penalties of treason being incurred by all opposers. 

<t Lord 1 homas died about a year after, and the lady was then 
released ; she eventually married the earl of Lenox, and became the 
mother of Damley. 

r He was the younger brother of Lord Montacute, and grandson 
of George, duke of Clarence. He was bom in the year 1600, and was 
educat^ at the king's expense both at Oxford and at Paris, very 
early received Church preferment, and was intended for the see of 
York, when it became vacant by the death of Wolsey. Pole, how- 
ever, couscientiously expressed his dislike of the king's proceedings 
in the matter of the divorce, continued to reside abroad, and re- 
mained unconvinced by the arguments of Sampson and others who 
wrote books in support of Henry's views. He replied to Sampson 
with considerable asperity, and by some personal reflections gave 
mortal offence to Henry, who had him attainted, and, as he oould 
not seize his person, put his mother and several members of his 
family to death for corresponding with him. Pole was now made a 
cardinal, and sent as papal nuncio into Flanders ; he aStevmrda 
attended the Coimcil of Trent, and on the death of Pope Paul IV, 
had the offer of succeeding him, but declined the dignity. On the 
accession of Mary his attamder was reversed, he came to England, 
where he effected a formal reconciliation of the kingdom with tiie 
Holy See, and was made archbishop of Canterbury. The cruelties of 
Mary's reign do not seem in any way imputable to Pole, although as 
papal legate the proceedings were often taken in his name : in fiaujt, 
from his mildness, his conduct was displeasing at tlome, and he would 
have been removed from his office but for the personal favour of the 
(jucen, who refused to admit any other l^jate, although the person 
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siastica/' in which he severely condemns the king's 
separation from Rome. 

An insurrection breaks out in Lincolnshire, occasioned 
by the suppression of the smaller monasteries, September; 
the insurgents disperse, on promise of pardon, October. 

The people of Yorkshire took up arms on the same ac- 
count, shortly after. They styled their expedition the Pil- 
grimage of Grapp, carried banners on which were de- 
picted the five wounds of Christ, demanded the driving 
away of base-bom councillors, the suppression of heresy, 
and the restitution of the goods of the Church. They 
were headed by Robert Aske, a gentleman of Doncaster, 
but were soon joined by the archbishop of York (Ed- 
ward Lee), Lords Darcy, Latimer, Lumley, Scroop, Sir 
Thomas Percy and others, and seized York and Hull. 
The duke of Norfolk was despatched against them, but 
finding them too strong, he negotiated, and at length 
induced them to disperse before Christmas, by the offer 
of a general pardon, and the promise that a parliament 
should be held next year in the north, by which their 
grievances were to be redressed. 

A.D. 1537. A fresh insurrection breaks out early in 
the year, in the north ; also another in Somersetshire ; 
both are promptly suppressed, and many executions fol- 
low». Lords Darcy and Hussey, Sir Robert Constable, 

named was Friar Peto, her own confessor, and a man wno had sof- 
fered many years' exile for adyocating the cause of her mother, even 
to Henry's £fioe. Pole died Nov. 18, 1558, and was buried in his 
<»thedral, leaving behind him the character of a strictly conscien- 
tioos man, of a mild, generous and tolerant spirit, and if not in- 
clined (as some of his ootemporaries supposea) to Protestantism, 
yet anxious for the removal of known abuses from his Church. 

• The Idng wrote thus to the duke of Norfolk, Feb. 22, 1537: 
** We do right well approve and aUow your proceedings in thft ^- 
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Sir Francis Bigot, Sir Thomas Percy, Sir John Bulmer, 
Robert Aske, and others, are seized, tried, and ezecuted, 
as are the abbots of Barlings, Fountains, and Jervanx 
(Matthew Mackerell, William Thriske, and Adam 8ed- 
lar^), Whalley, Wobom, and Sawley (John Paslew, John 
Hops, and William Trafford), and the prior of Bridlington 
(William Wood). 

The queen (Jane) dies, Oct. 24. 

The duke of Norfolk is recalled, and his place sap- 
plied by a board of commissioners styled the Council of 
the North". 



IRELAND. 
In 1537 Anthony St. Leger and three other English 

playing of our banner. And forasmuch as the same is now spread 
and displayed, by reason whereof, till the same shall be dosed 
again, the course of our laws must give place to the ordinances and 
statutes martial, our pleasure is, that before you close up our said 
banner again, ycu shall, in any wise, cause such dreadfbl execution 
to be done upon a good number of the inhabitants of every town, 
village and hamlet, that have offended in this rebellion, as well by 
the hanfpng of them up in trees, as by the quartering of them, and 
tlio Bottmg of their heads and quarters in every town, great and 
small, and in all such other places, as they may be a feiu*ful speo- 
tJiclo to all other hereafter that would practise any like mattw: 
which we require you to do, without pity or respect, acoordiDg to 
our former letters. The rebelUon is imputed to the '' solicitataon 
and traitorous conspiracy of the monks and canons," and the duke 
is (liroctod to visit Hexlmm, Sawley, Newminster, Lanercost, and 
other abbeys and priories, and to ''cause all the monks and canons 
that bo in any wise fiiulty, to be tied up, without further delay or 
coroinony, to the terrible example of others ; wherein we think you 
slnUI do unto us high service." 

* I liH name is so spelled in the indictment against him (May 17, 
ir)37)> but there remains an inscription in the Beauohamp Ijower 
whicll roads " ADAM : BEDBAB ABBAS : JOBEVALL 1537." 

« This council had a Lord President, whose residence was usually 
at Vork ; it continued until the time of Charles L 
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gentlemen were sent as a commission of inquiry to 
Ireland. 

Beside endeavouring to obtain a subsidy to reimburse 
the king's charges in repressing the rebellion of the 
Fitzgeralds, the commissioners were directed to examine 
the conduct of the deputy (Lord Leonard Grey) and his 
council', and, preparatory to introducing the king's laws 
in every part, to report on the exactions and oppressions 
of the great landholders. Accordingly they held inquests 
in various places, both in the pale and the so-called 
English districts, and their reports, preserved in the State 
Paper Office 7, fully justify the complaints of the writer 
of the paper of 1515 already referred to'. 

The customary feudal burdens, which pressed heavily 
on their brethren in England, were almost entirely 
evaded by the Anglo-Irish nobles. One (the earl of 
Desmond) maintained that he was legally exempt from 
attendance in parliament, and the others only obeyed 
the king's deputy's summons, either in war or peace, 
when it pleased themselves ; they, however, when sum- 



* In a letter, dated Feb. 25, 1537, announcing the appointment of 
this oommisaion, the king charges them with wasting his revenue, 
or applying it to their own purposes. The council, in answer, deny 
the charges, and say to CJromwell, *' Would to (Jod his majesty and 
your lordship did know our cains and riches, which is so great, 
that we, of the mean sort of this council, being his grace's officers, 
amongst us all be not worth in money and plate £1000 Irish, which 
is a small substance for us all, being m the rooms that we be under 
his grace. We be no purohausers ot possessions, builders, dicers, no 
carders, neither yet pompous householders, whereby we should con- 
sume our profits and gains, if we had them. Wherefore we most 
humbly beseech your ^>od lordship to be mean to his grace to accept 
us, bemg poor men, as his true and fidthftil subjects.*' 

y A summary of them will be found in the State Papers of Henry 
VIIL Part II. p. 610-^12, noU. 

• See p. 147. 
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moned, regularly assessed their presumed expenses on 
their tenantry, whether they moved from their castles 
or not. 

The lords usually would not suffer the king's courts 
to be held within their districts, and they heavily fined 
their tenants if they repaired for justice to the walled 
towns, where the burgesses kept themselves in some 
measure, though not entirely, free from thdr exactions. 
They instead upheld the Brehon law, which was more 
profitable to themselves, as, according to that 83rstein, 
murders, manslaughters, and other violences were atoned 
for by a fine, called herick, and theft by another, termed 
canne ; but these sums, wliich varied with the supposed 
wealth of the offender, were never given to the injured 
parties^ ; they were either taken by the lord, or shared 
between him and his brehon, or judge. In all suits of 
a civil nature, a large sum (oylegeag) was payable by 
each party to the brehon ; and another, at least as large 
(bieng), was necessary as a bribe for the lord's favour^. 

The recognised rent of each ploughland was one 
bushel of summer oats, but this was usually increased 
tenfold, and sums of money in addition (hyerahe) were 
exacted quarterly. The husbandman's produce was taken 
from him at the lord's own price^ unless he redeemed it 
by a fine ; a tribute of milk was exacted for each of his 

• It was otherwise among our Saxon forefiithers (see vol. i. p. 164) : 
but those lonily plunderers knew no law but their own pleasure and 
profit. 

i> These two payments amounted in general to one-fifth of the 
value of the claim from each party. 

« And also at the lord's own measure : one noble (William Ber- 
minu'liam) is mentioned as taking Uiings at the rate of 16 quarts to 
the gallon. 
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COWS ; he had to furnish annually for each ploughland 
a week's labour in strengthening the ditches and fences, 
and two da/s' work of an axeman to fell timber ; he 
had to supply carts and cattle for conveying the goods 
and chattels and building materials of the lord, and the 
plunder of his armed followers ; yet these afforded him 
so little protection^ that he was also obliged to pay black 
rent to the neighbouring Irish chiefs ; and if his corn or 
cattle were carried off and recovered, the lord appro- 
priated it to himself®. 

But the greatest grievance of all was the exaction 
called coin and liven/, which in numberless documents 
is emphatically stated to be " the cause why the land be 
so Irish and so poor.*' This consisted in the exaction 
of meat, drink, and lodging, for three or four nights at 
a time, and a sum of money beside, for the support of 
the soldiery of each chief ; and it was as frequently prac- 
tised by the king's deputies as any of the rest ^ It was 
very common also to demand quarters for a larger num- 
ber than were actually present (black men), any demur as 
to which was punished by a fine of a cow {kyntroisk) ; 
and if any tenant escaped such quartering for a while, he 
was made to pay heavily for the exemption. Every birth, 
marriage, or death in the lord's family occasioned the 

' The king's castles are stated to have all fallen to ruin, and those 
of the marchers were mere receptacles of plimder ; the marchmen 
were looked on as worse enemies than the ''mere Irish" to those 
who had anything to lose. 

" Lady Katherine Peer improved on this ; she not only kept the 
property recovered by her soldiers, but levied a fine on the husband* 
man for his negligence in losing it. 

' The deputies are charged beside with levying money for roads. 



jomneys, and hostings (expeditions of various magnitude against the 
" wild Irish"), and applying it to thei 



their own use. 
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demand of a sheep from each hushandman, and a cow 
from each village ; money was levied (srahe) for the ex- 
penses of journeys, never undertaken, to Duhlm or to 
England. Forced contributions of food and money (foy 
and pay, and mertyeyht,) relieved the lord from all ex- 
penditure of his own when he had guests; when he 
hunted, his dogs were regaled with bread and milk, or 
butter ; and whole quarters of oats were demanded when 
most scarce, for his " great horse," and a composition in 
money exacted. The Anglo-Saxon king claimed the 
labour of his freemen to build his residences ; but the 
Irish noble exacted mtutrons for the keep of all his 
various craftsmen, from masons to tailors ; he, however, 
seldom lived at home, but passed his time in periodical 
visits, with an unlimited retinue, to his tenants, when 
meat, drink, lodging, candle, and a present at parting 
had to be provided. Four such visits to pass the night 
(called cody, or cosher), were usually bestowed on each 
husbandman, while more occasional visits were often paid 
for the express purpose of ruining (" eating up'*) an ob- 
noxious inferior. 

Burdensome as these exactions were, matters were 
rendered still worse by the insolence and rapacity of the 
assessors, or harbingers, as they were termed, who 
seized far more than they accounted for to their lords, 
unless conciliated by a payment of black money to them- 
selves. 

Neglect of duty and disorderly life is in many instances 
alleged against the clergy, as well as the taking of exor- 
bitant fees on causes in the spiritual courts. One exac- 



• See vol. 1. p. 165. 
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tion much complained of was portion canon, a sum of 
variable, but heavy amount levied on the death of a man 
or his wife, in addition to the ordinaiy mortuary fees. 

St. Leger, the chief commissioner, became deputy, in 
1540, but does not seem to have remedied any of the 
abuses that he has recorded ; and the country continued 
in much the same state during the remainder of this and 
the two succeeding reigns. 



A.D. 1538. The king enters into a negotiation with 
the Protestant princes, for a league against the emperor, 
but it is broken off, through the dissimilarity of their re- 
ligious views**. 

The emperor and the king of Prance agree to a ten years' 
truce, June 28; the pope (Paul III.) publishes a bull 
(Dec. 17) excommunicating and deposing Henry, and 
endeavours, but in vain, to induce them to endeavour to 
put it in execution ^ 

Cromwell issues Injunctions to the clergy, one article 
of which directs the setting up of the Bible in English^ 
in each church, and another orders the keeping of a 
register of births, deaths, and marriages^ September. 

*^ A deputation of their divinos came to England, but they could 
not agree with the king, who quarrelled with nothing papal except 
the supremacy. 

^ The document is dated Aug. 31, 1585, but its publication had 
hitherto been withheld in the hope of an accommodation. 

k This was most probably Coverdale's translation, which had just 
appeared with a dedication to the king. It was speedily followed 
by another translation, known as Matthews's, permission to circulate 
which was sought by Cranmer, in a letter to CromweU, Aug. 4, 1537, 
''until such time that we the bishops shall set forth a better 
translation, which I think," he says, ''will not be until a day after 
doomsday." 

1 This direction occasioned great discontent among the people, as 
they conceived the register was intended as the instrument of some 
new taxation. 
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Becket*8 shrine, and many similar objects of pil- 
g^mage, plundered and destroyed. 

The king assists at a public disputation on the cor- 
poral presence in the eucharist, which dogma he main- 
tains against John Nicholson (or Lambert), a school- 
master", November. 

Many of the relatives and friends of Cardinal Pole^ 
are accused of treason, and executed ; and his mother, 
Margaret, countess of Salisbury, is imprisoned in the 
Tower. 

A.D. 1539. The parliament meets, April 28, when 
the countess of Salisbury and several other persons in 
custody are attainted without trial. 

The king's proclamations declared as valid as acts of 
parliament, [31 Hen. VIII. c. 8®]. 

* Lambert was silenced, and refusing to retract his opinions, was 
burnt shortly after. 

■ His brothers, Henry, lord Montacute, and Sir Geoffrey Pole, 
Henry, marquis of Exeter, Sir Edward Neville, Crofts and Collins, 
priests, and HollMid, a mariner, were convicted on charges of cor- 
responding with him, denying the king's supremacy, and further 
expressing their opinion that ''knaves ruled about the king," and 
that Henry himself was ** a beast, and worse than a beast.'* Sir 
Nicholas Carew was soon after convicted for holding discourses 
about "a change in the world" with the marquis of Exeter. Geof- 
frey Pole's life was spared, but the others were all executed, (Jan. 
9, Mar. 8, 1539). It is usually said that he bore witness against 
his brother, who was convicted the day before he himself was tried. 
He passed the remainder of his days in prison, and, as appears 
from an inscription in the Beauchamp Tower, was alive as late as 
1562. 

^ Persons offending against this act were to be judged by a larger 
number of the council than could be conveniently assemble(L and 
tnerofore in 1544 another aot was passed [34 & 35 Hen. VIII. o. 
23], giving authority to a much smaller number to decide. One of 
the most remarkable of these proclamations is that dated Nov. 16, 
1538, which stigmatizes lliomas ^ Becket as a traitor, and forbids 
his being any longer received as a saint ; the plunder and destruc- 
tion of his rich shrine at Canterbury had been offiscted not long 
before. 
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The king empowered to erect bishops* sees and ap- 
point bishops by his letters patent, [c. 9]. 

The place of peers in parliament determined by sta- 
tute, [c. 10]. 

All monasteries dissolved and granted to the kingP, 
.[c. 13]. 

An act passed "for abolishing diversity of opinions 
in certain articles concerning Christian religion," [c. 

14-] 
Sach was the title given to a merciless statute, better 

]uiown as the Statute of the Six Articles, the passing of 

which proved n great discouragement to Cranmer and 

other sincere friends of the Reformation. Transubstan- 

tiation, communion in one kind« vows of chastity, private 

masses, celibacy of the clergy, and auricular confession, 

were asserted to be agreeable to the law of God ; the 

denial of the first was to be punished as heresy, the rest 

as felony. Commissioners were appointed to carry the 

act into execution, but the number of ofienders was 

found so great (500 were apprehended in London alone, 

in a short time, principally for denying the real presence) 

that the Romish party became alarmed, and ventured to 

enforce its penalties but in few instances. 

Shaxton and Latimer, bishops of Salisbury and Wor- 
cester, resign their sees into the king's hands, July I ; 
they are both committed to prison as *' saeramentarian 
heretics." 

Several castles built on the sea-coast with the spoils 

' Many bad already been surrendered, but the abbots and monks, 
oaving only life interests therein, had exceeded their power in so 
doing ; this act was therefore necessary to the legal security of the 
grantees or purchafiers of the spoU. 
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of the monasteries, an apprehension being entertained of 
an invasion to put in execution the papal bull. 

The abbots of Glastonbury, Reading, and Colchester, 
(Richard Whiting, Hugh Feringdon, and John Beche,) 
executed as traitors 4, Nov. 14, Dec. 1. 

A.D. 1540. The king, at the instigation of Crom- 
well, marries Anne of Cleves', Jan. 6. 

Wills regulated by statute [32 Hen. VIII. c. 1]. 

Sanctuaries regulated, their number, and the number 
of inmates, limited [c. 12]. 

A navigation act passed, by which freight is regulated, 
[c. 14]. 

The order of St. John of Jerusalem suppressed*, 
[c. 24]. 

Three anabaptists burnt in Southwark, April 29. 

Cromwell is accused of treason at the council-board, 
by the duke of Norfolk, and committed to the Tower, 
June 10 ; he is attainted by act of parliament, June 29, 
and beheaded, July 28. 

The Convocation is empowered by commission to try 
the validity of the king's last marriage, July 6; it is 

* They wore charged with denying the king's supremacy, and 
also with sending assistance to the insurgents in 1537, but their real 
offence seems to have been their steady refusal to surrender their 
houses. 

' The daughter of John III., duke of Cleves. 

' llie statute states that certain members of the order upheld the 
pope's usurped power, and slandered the king and his councillors. 
Its possessions were seized, but considerable pensions were allowed 
to Sir William Weston and Sir John Rawlins, its heads, on condition 
of dropping their titles of lord prior and prior of Kilmainham; 
members who were abroad were offered pensions if they returned, 
but were to have nothing if they remained out of the king's obe- 
dience. Rawson was made Viscount Clontarff, and lived into the 
reign of Edward VI., but Weston died on the very day that he was 
obliged to leave^his priory. 
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pronounced invalid, July 10, and abrogated by parlia- 
ment, July 24*, [c. 25]. 

The king marries Katherine Howard, the niece of the 
duke of Norfolk, at Oatlands, July 28. 

Barnes, Gerard, and Jerome, burnt as heretics, and 
Abel, Fetherstone, and Powell, executed at the same 
time, in Smithfield, as traitors^, July 30. 

Laurence Cook*, prior of Doncaster, Home, a lay 
brother of the Charter House, Bronholme, a priest, and 
four gentlemen, executed together at Tyburn, for deny- 
ing the royal supremacy, Aug. 4. 

The Privy Council Register commences, Aug. 18. A 
second secretary of state is appointed about the same 
time. 

A.D. 1541. The countess of Salisbury is beheaded 3^, 
May 27. 

Lord Dacre of the South (Thomas Fiennes) tried and 
convicted of murder', June 27. 

* Anne of Geres formally consented to the terms of separation, 
Joly 11 ; she continued to reside in England until her death, 
which occurred at Chelsea, July 17, 1667 ; she was buried at West- 
minster with much pomp, Aug. 4. Her will shews great considera- 
tion fbr her servants, and gives a very favourable impression of her 
chitfacter. 

■ The whole of these sufferers were clerg3nnen of the universities, 
estimable for their learning and the purity of their lives. Abel had 
been chaplain to Katherine of Arragon, and he and his two com- 
panions were condemned for affirming the legality of her marriage. 
Abel was confined in the Beauchamp Tower, where his inscrip- 
tion (THOMAS and "A" on a bell) still remains. 

' He also was imprisoned in the Beauchamp Tower, as is evidenced 
by his inscription ** doctor cook : 1640.'* 

7 The charge against her was that she had fevoured the rising 
called the Pil^mage of Grace, and had since corresponded with her 
son. Cardinal Pole. 

* He had, in company with some wild companions, forcibly en- 
tered the park of Kicholas Pelham, at Laughton, in Suseea^ with 
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Lord Leonard Grey, late deputy of Ireland, is exe- 
cuted, June 28. 

Sir David Genson, a knight of St. John, is hanged 
for denying the king's supremacy, July 1 ; a Welsh 
minstrel is executed on the same day, for smging a 
" prophecy" against the king. 

The king makes a progress in the north, and receives 
large sums of money from the parties to the recent in- 
surrections. 

The Scots make an inroad, and ravage Northumber- 
land. 

The queen (Katherine Howard) is charged with im- 
pure living, and sent to the Tower, in November ; two of 
her paramours, Culpeper and Dereham, are tried Dec. 1, 
and executed Dec. 10 ; Lord William Howard and seve- 
ral other persons are tried and convicted of concealing 
her unchaste life, Dec. 22. 

A.D. 1542. A bill of attainder against the queen and 
her confederates is brought into parliament Jan. 21, and 
receives the royal assent, at the request of the Houses, 
very shortly after, [33 Hen. VIII. c. 21.] 

Offences committed in the king*s palace ordered to be 
tried by a jury of the royal household, [c. I2j. 

The diocese of Chester and the Isle of Man trans- 
ferred from the province of Canterbury to that of York, 
[c. 31]. 

dogs and nets for the purpose of bunting ; they were opposed in 
their '^traitorous intention by three keepers, one of whom (John 
Bushbridge) was mortally wounded in the scuffle, April 30, 1541. 
Lord Dacro, after a part of the evidence had been heard, pleaded 
guilty, and threw himself on the king's mercy ; he was nevertheless 
executed, June 29. 



The king txkes the title of Kiog of 
Ireland, instead of Lord*, Jan. 23. 

Sereral of the Irish chieftains are 
made peers of parliameDt''. 

Hie qoeen is examined b; the arch- 
bi^op of Canterbury, and confesses 
the loosenesa of her life ; she is exe- 
cuted, with Lad; Rochford, Feb. 12. 




SCOTLAND. 

A.i>. 1M2. The Scots and the English make several 
devastating inroads, in one of wbicb Sir Robert Bowes, 
the warden of the east marches, is taken prisoner, at 
Halydon-rigg, Ang. 24. 

The duke of Norfolk bums Kelso, but shortly after 
retires to Berwick. 

James sends an army to invade Cumberland ; from 
hatred of the general (Olirer Sinclair, a court favourite), 
they disband, on the banks of the Esk, the nobles and 
gentry giving themaelyes op prisoners, Nov. 25. 



• This had been advised by the depaty and council of Irelan 
yean bebre, at the beginning of hie differences with the pop , 
ma stiU generall)' regsidod aa the feudal Buperiar of ths Innd, as he 
had beeo age* before («ae an instance of this. toL i. p. 370). The 
-'--"—■■■' • ' -unent.QfcH """ 
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diange wai oonfinued in 1614, b; aot of parliament, [: 

k "The title of Lard Gorbeiy was conferred on William Braining. 
bam, June 17, IMlj Con O'Neal and hia son Matthew i»ere creatwl 
stu-l of TTTone and Lord Dunguinon, Oct 1, 1S42 ; Morc^h O'Brien 
*Ba made earl of Thomond, Uliok Buile, earl of Clanrukard, and 
DoDough O'Brioi, Lord Ibntcken, July 1, 1S13. 
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James dies at Falkland, Dec. 14; he is succeeded I 
his infant daughter, Mary, under the guardianship of he 
mother, Mary of Guise. 

The chief adviser of James had long heen Cardioaii 
Beaton, archbishop of St. Andrew's, and the first place 
in the council of regency was assigned to him by the 
will of the king. This was set aside by the parliament, 
and the earl of Arran^, the presumptive heir to the 
throne, placed at the head of afiairs (Jan. 10, 1543); 
Beaton was imprisoned for a while (Jan. 26 to April 10), 
but Arran, being a weak man, soon became the mere 
tool of the cardinal, who, in concert with the queen- 
mother, cultivated a close alHance with France, and pro- 
cured the rejection of an o£Fer to unite the two king- 
doms of England and Scotland by the marriage of the 
infant queen to Edward, the son of Henry. He also 
laboured strenuously to repress the spirit of reformation 
which had long existed in Scotland^, but had begun to 
exert itself more boldly of late years in consequence of 
the destruction of the papal power in England. Among 
other victims, he seized and put to death George Wish- 
art, the most prominent of the reformed preachers, but 
was himself assassinated in his castle of St. Andrew's, 
very shortly after, (May 28, 1546,) and the power of 
the Church in Scotland fell with him. 

The queen-mother, though of the family of Guise, 
from i)olitical reasons for a while favoured the holders of 
the reformed doctrines ; but when, having accomplished 

• James ITarailton, ^eat grandson of James II. 

* A lA)llard preacher (John Riaby) was burnt in Scotland, in 1407 ; 
and a statuto for the punishment of "heretics and Lollards" was 
pasBod in 1425. 
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her projects of securing the regency to herself and the 
marriage of her daughter to the heir of the French 
crown, she wished to retrace her steps and rule by the 
aid of French mercenaries, she found it impossible to 
do so. The reformers, styling themselves "the Con- 
gregation of the Lord," flew to arms; they sought 
snccoor from England, and a fierce war ensued. At 
length the queen's party was crushed, she herself died 
of grief in the castle of Edinburgh, where she was 
more of a prisoner than a ruler, and Leith, the last 
stronghold of the Romanists, was surrendered. 

At the very outbreak of the war, the reformers, incited 
by the fierce invectives of Knox®, Erskine and other?,. 
ag^ainst the clergy, had thrown down churches and 
monasteries far more recklessly than had been done in 
England. Being now triumphant, a parliament in 1561 
not only set up a new form of Church polity, on the 

• John Enoz was bom near Haddington in 1505 ; ho studied at 
St. Andrew's, and very early attained to great proficiency in scho- 
lastic theology. He discharged for a while the duties of a Romish 
I»iest, but his opinions were shaken by the preaching of Williams, 
a Dominican, who as early as 1540 ventured to inveigh against the 
papsd authority. Knox afterwaurds became the friend of Wishart, 
and only escaped his &te by concealing himself. On Cardinal Bea- 
ton's deaUi, Knox joined the party which held the castle of St. 
Andrew's, preached the doctrines of the Reformation under their 
protection, was captured with them, and carried to France, where 
he was condemned to the gallevs. He was released after a time, 
and came to £xigland, where he became a licensed preacher, but on 
the accession of Mary he went abroad, and associated himself with 
Calvin. He returned to Scotland in 1555, embroiled himself with 
the bishops, and was burnt in effigy; he again went to Geneva, 
where he wrote a vehement attack on ''the monstrous regiment of 
women," directed against Mary, but remembered to his disadvantage 
by Elizabeth. Knox had a great share in preparing the Geneva Biblet 
and returning to Scotland in 1561, he took a leading part in the 
events of the next few ^ears, which witnessed the ruin of his queen, 
the expulsion of the bishops, and the destruction of the churckf^cu 
He died Nov. 24, 1572. 
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Genevan model, in which hishops were replaced by 
" superintendents/' bat confirmed the ahnost total con- 
fiscation of the Church property which private rapacity 
had already accomplished^ and committed the entire 
destruction of abbey churches, hospitals and other re- 
ligious and charitable foundations to the heads of the 
party, as a " most holy, just, and necessary workf." 



A.D. 1543. The parliament meets Jan. 22, and sits 
till May 1 2. 

An act "for the advancement of true religion" 
passed >». [34 & 35 Hen. VIII. c. 1]. 

Wales divided into twelve counties, [c. 2]. By this act 
a president and council are appointed for Wales; also 
justices of the peace, with power to hold sessions as in 
England. 

A code of ordinances drawn up for Wales, [c. 26]. 

The king releases the chief Scottish prisoners, on con- 
dition of their endeavouring to procure a marriage be- 
tween his son and their infant queen ; their proposal is 
favourably received in Scotland, and a treaty on the sub- 
ject is concluded, July 1. 



^ Tho reformed preachers thus found tiiemselves without a main- 
tenance ; their umnt demands procured a grant of one-third of the 
Church revenues, out this pittance was irregularly paid. 

K "Throw down their nests, and the crows will take flight," was 
tho exhortation of Knox ; and it was responded to by the destruction 
of the stateliest edifices of the land. Neither tombs nor libraries wore 
spared. " In a word," says Spotiswode, "all was ruined." 

»» The liberty formerly granted of reading the Bible was abridged 
by this act ; and the King a Book was shortly after published, as oon- 
tiiiniiiff all that the laity needed of Christian doctrme ; the clergy, it 
was allowed, were bound to "search the Scriptures." 
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The king makes a treaty "witb the emperor, Feb. 11, 
and prepares for a war against France. 

The king marries his sixth qaeen (Katherine Parr*)» 
in July. 

The queen-mother of Scotland and Cardinal Beaton 
gain over the earl of Arran to their party, and endeavour 
to set aside the marriage treaty; the king in return 
ravages their borders, and seizes Scottish ships. 

The Scots form a new alliance with France, and de- 
dare the treaty with England null and void, Dec. 11. 

The council of Trent, called professedly for the refor- 
mation of manners and discipline, but really directed 
against the Reformation, holds its first session, Decem- 
ber 13. 

A.D. 1 544. The succession to the throne a third time 
regulated, under the penalties of treason, [35 Hen. VIII. 
€. 1], 

The king's style set forth both in Latin and English^, 
it being treason to object to it, [c. 3]. 

An English army and fleet, under the earl of Hertford 
and Lord Lisle^ capture and bum Edinburgh and Leith, 
and devastate the surrounding country, in May. 

' Such is the name she is usually known by, but it is her maiden 
name ; she had been married twice before, and was then the widow 
of Xiord Latimer. Her brother, William Parr, was created marquis 
of Northampton ; he was a man of bad ch&nxster, who compUed 
with every cbange of reli^on and government, and held office m &U 
circumstances. He died m 1571. 

^ It is worded thus in the original act : — " Henricus Ootavus Del 
gratia Anghe Frauncie et Hibemie Bex, fidei defensor et in terra 
lloclesie Anglicane et Hibemice supremum caput ;'* and " Henry 
the Eight, by the grace of God Eyng of Englonde Fraimce and Ire- 
lande Defender of the fidthe, and of the Churche of Englonde, and 
also of Irelande in earthe the supreme Hedde." 

* Afterwards the Protector Somerset, and bu rival Dudleyi duke 
of Northumberland. 
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The wages of members of parliament settled at 4«. a- 
day for knights of the shire, and 2«. a-day for burgesses, 
[c. 11]. 

The king's debts remitted, and any sums that he had 
paid ordered to be returned to him, [c. 12]. 

The earl of Lenox™ makes a treaty with the king, en- 
gaging to forward his views on Scotland, May 17; in 
return he receives the hand of Lady Margaret Douglas, 
the king's niece. 

The king invades France, in July ; he besieges Bou- 
logne, which surrenders Sept. 14. 

The emperor and the king of France suddenly con- 
clude a peace, Sept« 19, when the English army is 
obliged to withdraw; the king returns to England, 
Sept. 30. 

A.D. 1545. The French make several unsuccessful 
attempts to retake Boulogne ; they are foiled by the earl 
of Hertford and Lord Lisle. 

The king raises a large sum by a "benevolence," 
which is very unwillingly paid **. 

The French fleet attempts to invade England; they 
have an indecisive action off Portsmouth with the Eng- 
lish ships, July 18. 

The French ravage the marches of Calais, and also 
send assistance to the Scots. 

The earl of Hertford overruns and plunders the south 
of Scotland. 



* Matthew Stuart ; he was, like the regent Arran, descended from 
James II. 

" Richard Bead, a London alderman, declining to contribute, was 
sent as a common soldier to the army in Scotland, where he was 
taken prisoner at Jedworth. 
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All colleges* chantries and hospitals dissolved and 
granted to the crown®, [37 Hen. VIII. c. 4]. 

A law made against usury, which limited interest to 
10 per cent., [c. 9]. 

Persons dispensing slanderous libels declared guilty of 
felony, [c. 10]. 

Tithes in London fixed at the rate of 2«. 9d, in the £1 
on rent, [c. 12]. 

Laymen empowered to exercise ecclesiastical juris- 
dictionP, [c. 17]. 

A.D. 1546. The French continue their efforts to 
retake Boulogne. The earl of Surrey, the governor, 
being defeated, is recalled to England ; he gives vent to 
his resentment in violent speeches, which are reported 
to the king. 

Cardinal Beaton is killed, in his castle of St. Andrew's^, 
May 28. 



* From the terms employed, the uniyersities considered them* 
selves in danger, but Henry condescended to assure them of safety. 

r The occasion of this act was that papal decrees denounced ex- 
communication against laymen who ventured to judge in ecclesias- 
tical causes, as marriages and wills. 

^ The murder had been proposed by Lord Cassilis a year before, 
and was sanctioned by Henry, though he declined to appear openly 
in it : a fact established by a letter of the English council to Lorii 
Hertford, dated May 80, 1545, to be found in the State Papers of 
Henry VIIL, vol. v. p. 449. In the same collection is a letter (p. 660) 
giving the particulars of the murder. The party consisted of Nor- 
man Leslie, James Melvin, and 15 others : they first killed the porter 
and threw his body into the ditch, then drove out the workmen and 
servants ; the cardinal, hearing the tumult, came from his chamber 
to the blockhouse, and was there killed. " The common bell of the 
town rang, the provost and town gathered, to the number of 800 or 
400 men, and came to the castle, idien Norman Leslie and his com- 
pany came to the wall-head, and asked what t^ey desired to see— a 
dead man ? Incontinent thev brought the cardinal dead to the wall- 
head, in a pair of sheets, and hung nim over the wall b^ the one arm 
and the one foot, and bade the people see there their God. This 
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A peace is concluded irith Fnmce, Jane 7 ; it provides 
for the restaratioQ of Boulogne in eight years, and aho 
for a peace ivith the Scots. 

Christ Chnrch, Oxford', and Trinity CoUege, Cam- 
bridge, founded by the Icing*. 

The duke of Norfolk' and the earl of Surrey are 
committed to the Tower, Dec, 7. 



Jobn of DougUa of Bdinborgh .... shevad me ... . who waa in St 
* ' ' and aaw the same witji bis own eyas." 



The made was held Cor «onie time bj Nonoan Lealis and bia fnty, 
whn were in the pay of Henry ; at lenMh it wu oaptured by a body 
of French troops, and deatfoyed, u having been polluted by tlw 



blood af a cardmaJL 

■ la 1S21 Cardinal Wolae; had obtained 
panoission to convert the prioij of St. Pridea- 

dinal CoUegs ; this oame into the ki^e 
on tho fall of the fauDdBr,uid was re-eatabliahad 
s King Henry's Collie, Sept. 27, 1633; 




fburteen years after it was more fblly ei 
ed, and tha name again changed to its presenl 

■ To form this colli^ several smaller halts 
were added to King's Hall, founded by Ed' 
ward III. in 1346 ; Queen Hary was also »^ 
benefoctor. 

■ "If a man coming of the oollateral line to the heir of the 
crown, who ought not to bear the arms of England but on the 
■econd quarter, with tho difference of their ancestor, do praaume 
to change hia right place, and bear ibem in the first quarter, leaving 
out Che true difference of the ancestry, and, in the lias thereo£ use 
the ver}' place only of the heir male apparent, how this man's intent 
is to be judged ; and whetherthie import any danger, peril, or slander 
to the title of the prince, or very heir apparent ; and bow it weigbeth 
in our laws." Suoh is the fiist aontence of a remarkable paper of 
charges against the duke, drawn up apparently for the opinion of 
the judges, and corrected in many plaooa by the king himself, pre- 
served in the State Paper Office. Othors relate to " presuming to 
take an old coat of the crown" (the arms of Edwird the OonfsaBor ; 
see vol. i. p. 136|, " which his ancoalor never hare, nor he of right 
ought to boar ;" pving arms to strangers ; holding pleaa, and eier- 
dsing free warren in his greunds, without lioense; "d^raving of 
the king's council ;" " compssung to govern the realm ;" and, which 
■eoms to aliew that the jealou^ <u the Seymoun liad in^iired theM 
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A.D. 1547. The earl of Surrey is tried and con- 
Ticted of high treaMm", Jan. 13 ; he is beheaded, 
Jan. 19. 

The duke of Norfolk is attainted by act of parliament, 
to which the royal aueot is given by commission ; 
Jan. 27*. 

The king dies at Westminster, Jon. 2B ; he is buried 
at^nndaor, Feb. 16. 



'■ If ths kuw dia^ wbo i 
hiherml?^ 

• Tba oharge agiiiut him was that, " ma- 
chiDB^jw to axidjjffuuh the oordial )otq Tbiob 
the Uns'i lisgei bora to him, and to dei^ve 
him of Sia orown uid dignit;, he had aBb up, 
joinad to Us proper bearings, ths anns oi 
Kdmid the Cooienor, 'Anire, a orosa Baurf 
hntixwn five mutlete gold,' which bslonged 





EDWARD VI. 

Edward, the only eon of Henry VIII. by June Sey- 
mour, waa bom at Hampton Coart, Oct. 12, 1S37. He 
Bucceeded to the throne Jan. 28, 1547, and bis reign is 
a very important period of English history, althongh, 
from his youth, his influence on its transactions was very 
limited. The real rulers were, first, bis imcle Somerset, 
and afterwards John Dudley, duke of Northumberland*, 



• He iras bom in 150S, and was the bod 
ory Boon ofler his fother's death be was re- 
ared in blood. Boon diatinguishod himself in 
rdfi, acoompamed CardinaJ Wobey on his 
Dbawy to iWice, nod vaa appointed 



Leith, and the next year defended Boulogne, 
and ravaged the French coast- He was named 
one of the eieeutore of the will of Hearv 
VIII., created earl of Warwick, had the 

e^ncipal part in the Scottish campaign, and 
aooused of sowing digaenHon between the Protector 
brother which caused tbe ruin of both. Ua became 
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both men of little principle. From, merely political mo- 
tives, they joined with Cranmer and other real Reformers 
in establishing the Church of England substantially on 
its present footing ; but they confiscated its possessions, 
labonred to render its ministers, from the highest to the 
lowest, mere creatures of the State, and treated the Prin- 
cess Mary, Gardiner, Heath, Bonner, and others in a 
manner altogether unjustifiable, and which unquestion- 
ably had a great share in bringiug about the persecution 
by which the following reign was rendered so unhappy 
and so odious. 

Somerset, the Protector, after driving from the council 
the lord chancellor, (Wriothesley,) who was a decided 
Romanist, applied himself with vigour to carry forward 
the work of reformation. He also made an expedition 
against Scotland, but though he gained a victory in the 
field, he could not bring about the marriage which 
Henry VIII. had projected between his son and the 

fiUl the real ruler of the kingdom, obtamed the hkfh offices of lord 
steward and earl marshal, and was created duke of Northumberland, 
reoeivuig at the same time the county palatine of Ihirham. By 
a feigned zeal for Protestantism he gained a great ascendancy over 
EdvrardVI., and prevailed on him to bequeath the crown to his 
coQsin, Lady Jane Grey ; but this enterprise &iled in the execution ; 
Northumberland was deserted by his adherents, and, in spite of 
his abject submission, was tried, condemned, and executed as a 
traitor, and owed Christian burial to the gratitude of an old ser- 
Tant (John Cock, Lancaster herald), who b^ged his remains from 
the queen, and interred them in the chapel of the Tower. He had 
married Jane, daughter of Sir Edward Guildford, warden of the 
C^que Ports, and nad a laige family; four of his sons were con- 
cerned in his treason, but only one of them (Guildford) was executed ; 
his daughter Mary became the mother of Sir Philip Sydney. North- 
umberland was a bold, active, unscrupulous man, and though he 
greatly forwarded the Reformation, it was evidently merely from 
views of personal aggrandizement, for he died professing himself 
a Romanist, and warning the spectators to avoid the Protestant 
teachers as " sowers of sedition." 
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young queen afi a means of mriting fihe Idngdoms. He 
ofiended the rest of the council by assuming a superiority 
which they contended that Henry VIH. had not meant 
to exist, and alarmed them by introducing foreigpi troops ; 
and being already odious to the nation for his rapacity 
in seizing the college and chantry lands, and his un- 
natural conduct in bringing his brother to the scaffold, 
he was easily stripped of his power by a confederacy 
formed against him, and committed to the Tower, in 
October, 1549. 

The earl of Warwick was now ruler. After a while 
Somerset was permitted to return to the council, but was 
soon involved in what seems to have been a sham plot, 
tried, condemned, and put to death. The young king's 
health had long been declining, and Dudley (now become 
duke of Northumberland) having gained his confidence 
by an apparent zeal for the Reformation, persuaded him to 
settle the crown on his cousin. Lady Jane Grey^, to the 
exclusion of his sisters ; a change in the succession which 
he was incompetent to make without the authority of 
parliament. Edward died very shortly after, at Green* 
wich, on July 6, 1553, and was buried on August 8, at 
Westminster. 

Beside the formal establishment of Protestantism, the 
reign of Edward is chiefly remarkable for the enactment 
of severe laws against vagabonds and tumultuous assem- 

*» She was the daughter of Henry Grey, duke of Suffolk^ by his 
wife Frances, who was the daughter of Mary, the sister of Heury 
VIII. and Charles Brandon. Lady Jane, though only sixteen, wag 
the wife of Guildford Dudley, the duke's son. She was learned, 
amiable, and pious, and her long imprisonment and violent death 
were the fruit of her filial piety, which induced her to accept the 
«rown against her better juogment. 
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Uin, the creation of ft variety of new treasons", and 
■ome diacreditable tampering with the coin**. A peace 
was eonchtded irith France, by which king Henri's 
conqneat of Boulogne was given up, and an attempt waa 
made to bring about a marriage between the king and 
Qizabedi. daughter of Henry It. War was maintained, 
on a amaD scale, againat the Scots, but the council 
feared to enter an hostilities with the emperor (Charles 
v.), and therefore, after an angry debate, they desisted 
from their design of fordng the new service-book on 
the Fiinceaa Hary, though they imprisoned her servants, 
and prevented her own escape to Flanders, 

Hie anna of Edward VI. are t 
Henry VIII., bat his supporters a 
anifbrmly the golden lion and the ri 
dragon. Only one badge, the sun : 
splendonr, is ascribed to him. 

The character of the young king, 
aa far as it was allowed to develope 
itself, waa amiable. To his conn- luoaiu— mvi. 
dUora, and not to himself, must be laid the odium of the 

B hsd baon 

in the first 

n the }>ettr lfi52, 

< Under the date A^ril 10, 1GG1, Om yaaag king writes in hie 
Jounisl: " It mu eppointed to make 20,000 pouad neight for nocea- 
dt; ■omewhat hoBOr, to gel giuna £16,000 olonr, by which the debt 
of the naija might be p»id, the oountry delkidod from any audden 
ait^eptj and tite coin amended." Sevoral aubeequent entries epeoli 
of "dehberadonH touching the coin," in otie of which "the etonll 
moDer wu ordered to be made of a bnser state," and in another, 
two standards were fixed on, "ens without any croft,'" "the 
other not fully rii [tlie nominal standard], of which Mod was 
not a few." 
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execution of his uncles, and the burning of heretics; 
but his own better nature appeared in his noble charitable 
foundations of hospitals and schools; his acquirements 
embraced both ancient and modem languages % and he 
has left a monument of his literary abilities in a minute 
Journal, and several detached letters and papers on 
political and controversial subjects. 



A.D. 1547. Edward received as king, Jan. 28 ^ 

The executors of the late king's will meet, when, 
after some opposition from Wriothesley, the chanceUor, 
the earl of Hertford is declared protector of the king's 
realms, and governor of his person. 

Several of the executors and others receive higher 
titles : the earl of Hertford is created duke of Somerset ; 
the viscount Lisle, earl of Warwick; the lord Wri- 
othesley, earl of Southampton. 

The chancellor puts the great seal in commission 
without the consent of the rest of the executors, and is 
himself in consequence deprived of his office, and im- 
prisoned, March 6. 

The Protector receives a grant of his office by letters 
patent, March 13. 

• His chief tutor was Sir John Cheke, a man of more learning 
than firmness of principle. He was of St.' John's College, Cam- 
bridge, and greatly promoted the study of Greek in that University. 
On the death of the young king he was imprisoned, first as a partisan 
of Lady Jane Grey, and next as a heretic, when hard usage induced 
him to feign conformity to Romanism ; but being put forward in the 
persecution of others, he died of grief and shame in the year 1557. 

' His regnal years are computed fi*om this day, which was also 
that of the death of his predecessor^ — a practice then first intro- 
duced. See vol. i. p. 419. 
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Francis I. of France dies, March 22 ; Le is succeeded 
by Henry II. 

The carate and churchwardens of a London parish 
(St. Martin, Ironmonger-lane) remove the images and 
pctnres and crucifix from their church. Gardmer and 
the clergy generally censure this, but Cranmer and his 
friends resolve on a further reformation. 

A book of Homilies, twelve in number, set forth, in 
which the doctrines of the Reformers are advocated. 

The castle of St. Andrew's captured and destroyed by 
the French, August. 

Nicholas Sidley appointed bishop of Rochester s, 
Aug. 14* 

The Protector invades Scotland, in order to enforce 
the marriage treaty formed in 1543**. He defeats the 
Scots at Pinkie (near Musselburgh), Sept. 10, captures 
Edinburgh, and places garrisons in Broughty, Roxburgh, 
and other castles, and^retums to England. 

An ecclesiastical visitation carried out, for the purpose 
of removing images,' asserting the royal supremacy, and 

< He was bom in 1500, in Northumberland, was educated at Pom- 
broke HaU, Cambridge, and became eminent as a preacher. lie 
warmly embraced the doctrine of the Reformation, and ventured as 
early as 1540 to celebrate portions of the service in English, in his 
church of Heme, near Canterbury, but was saved from evil conse- 
quences by Cranmer, by whose influence also he was now raised to 
tne episcopate. *In 1550 he was translated to London, and treated 
the landred and servants of his deprived predecessor Bonner with a 
kindness and liberality which he unfortunately did not himself expe- 
rience when Bonner was reinstated. A sermon of his before Edward 
VI. had g^reat efifect in inducing tlie young king to endow the city 
hoRpitals. On the young king's death, RicUey preached in favour of 
Lady Jane Grey, and was in consequence thrown into the Tower, 
where he was for a while mildly treated, in the hope of his con- 
formity ; at length he was sent to Oxford, condemned as a heretic, 
and burnt with Latimer, Oct. 16, 1555. 

k See p. 196. 
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compelling the use of the English tongue in the Church 
services. Bonner and Ghu'diner express their dissent from 
the proceedings of the visitors, and are imprisoned in 
the Fleet, Septemher*. 

The Princess Mary protests against the projected 
changes in religious matters^. 

The parliament meets, Nov. 4. 

The sacrament of the altar directed to be administered 
in both kinds, as agreeable to primitive usage, and con- 
temptuous words against it to be punished by fine and 
imprisonment, [1 Edw. VI. c. 1]. 

The appointment of bishops ordered to be by letters 
patent, [c. 2]. 

Vagabonds ordered to be branded, and for absconding 
to be reduced to perpetual slavery, [c. 3]. 

This statute, though containing some provisions for the 
relief of ** impotent folk," was manifestly, from the num- 
ber of clauses relating to clerks^ co^ict, directed against 
the expelled monastics, whose natural hostility to the 
men who had displaced them, pointed them out as serious 
obstacles in the way of the reformation which Cranmer 
and his friends were resolved to carry out. The pensions 
that had been granted to them when their houdes were 
suppressed appear to have been badly paid, and though 
some of their number received benefices, these were 
ordinarily inadequate to their subsistence, and the whole 
body would have starved but for the afiection borne to 

t Gardiner was released in January, 1548, but again imprisoned 
in June ; he remained in the Tower until the accession of Mary. 

k She maintained that the council had no authority to msUce any 
change in the laws of Henry VIII., they having sworn to observe 
them while the king was unaer age. Such was also the opinion cxT 
(Gardiner and Bonner. 
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them by the great bulk of the people : hence, from neces- 
sity, many wandered about living on alms, and they thus 
fell under the penalties of this statute, which are more 
barbarooa than can readily be imagined. Any person was 
empowered to seize another " loitering, without work for 
three da3ns together," and take him before a justice, who 
was to cause the prisoner to be branded with " V " on 
the breast with a hot iron, and to adjudge him to two 
years' slavery, to be '' fed on bread and water, or such 
small drink and refuse of meat*' as the master should 
think fit ; who was also empowered to punish the ** slave" 
at his discretion by beating, chaining, or the like. If 
the unhappy creature endeavoured to escape, he was, by 
another statute [c. 3] to be branded with " S," and con- 
demned to slavery for life. Such a system could nut 
long be maintained, even against religious opponents, 
and accordingly stat. 3 & 4 £dw. VI. c. 16 abolished it, 
and revived the milder provisions of the act of Henry 
YIUJ 

Several of the new-made treasons of the late king's 
reign abolished, [1 Edw. VI. c. 12]. 

All colleges, chantries, and free chapels given to the 
king™, [c. 14]. 

A.D. 1548. Proclamations issued against several 
accustomed ceremonies (as carrying candles on Can- 
dlemas-day, and ashes on Ash-Wednesday), and also for 
the removal of images, February. 

' See p. 164. 

" The act professes that their rerennes are to be devoted to the 
maintenance of grammar schools, the improvement of vicarages, and 
the support of preachers ; some portion was so applied, but much 
the greater part was shared among the members of the government, 
to support the chaiige of their new dignities, or was employed in 
the payment of the late king*8 debts. 
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A committee of bishops and other divines ° appointed 
to examine the offices of the Church, and consider 
of their amendment. 

A new communion-office is in consequence promul- 
gated, to take effect at the next Easter, (April 1). 

Gardiner is summoned before the council, and declin- 
ing to preach in all respects as directed, is sent to the 
Tower, June 29. 

The French dispatch succours to Scotland, and the 
young queen (Mary) is sent to France. 

The Scots besiege Haddington in vain®, but recover 
Home Castle and other fortresses. 

An English fleet is repulsed in an attempt on the 
Scottish coast. 

Peter Martyr, Bucer, Fagius, and other foreign re- 
formers are invited to England?, 

Lord Seymour, the Protector's brother*^, intrigues 

■ These were Cranmer and Holgate, the archbishops ; the bishop 
of London (Bonner) and fifteen other bishops, ana Cox and five 
other divines. 

«> The fortifications of Haddington were blown up, and the town 
abandoned by the English shortly after, 

p As has been remarked (see p. 169), the foreign reformers had no 
influence while Henry VIII. lived, but they were now courted, per- 
haps too earnestly, by Cranmer and his friends. They were divided 
into the two classes of Lutherans and Calvinists, and some of their 
peculiar and contradictory dogmas being introduced into ourpubKc 
formularies gave occasion for the unhappy dissensions in the Church 
which marked the reign of Elizabeth and her successors, and en« 
dure to the present day. 

Of the parties named, Peter Martyr, originally an Italian firiar, 
was particularly skilful in disputation ; Bucer had carried on a con- 
troversy with Gardiner on the marriage of priests ; and Fagius was 
an eminent Hebraist. Peter Martyr was placed in a professorship 
at Oxford ; the others were similarly employed at Cambridge : Bucer 
and Fagius died in England ; Peter Martyr withdrew on the acces- 
sion of Mary, and afforded such aid as was in his power to the Pro- 
testant exiles. 

•» His wife (queen Katherine) was now dead, and he wished to 
marry the princess Elizabeth, which the Protector opposed. 
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against him, and endeavours to gain possession of the 
king's person. 

A.D. 1549. The Act of Uniformity passed, [2 & 3 
£dw. VI. c. 1,] ordaining that the ** order of divine 
worship" contained in the book drawn up by the com- 
missioners ^ "with the aid of the Holy Ghost," should 
be the only one to be used after the ensuing Whitsun- 
tide (May 20) ■. The penalties for refusing to use it, or 
for writing or speaking against it, were, fines for the 
first and second offences, and forfeiture of goods and 
imprisonment for life for the third. 

Lord Seymour is committed to the Tower, Jan. 19 ; 
the charges against him were that he had endeavoured 
to marry the Princess Elizabeth, and to corrupt the 
king's servants ; had attempted to raise forces, and had 
procured the coining of base monev ; had leagued with 
pirates, and intended to seize on the isle of Lundy and 
the Scilly isles. He was condemned without a hearmg, 
and attainted [2 & 3 E w. VI. c. 18]. 

Tithes regulated by statute, [c. 13]. 

Abstinence from fiesh ordained, not as a religious 
matter, but as healthful, and also to employ fishermen, 
[c. 19]. 

The marriage of priests allowed, [c. 21]. 

Lord Seymour is beheaded, March 20 ^ 

» See p. 210. *^ 

' Some priests were found who continued to use the former mode : 
a presentment of the grand jury of Essex remains on record against 
mlliam Harper, vicar of Writtle, for ** elevating the sacrament of 
our Lord" and invoking saints contrary to this statute ; the pro^ 
ceedings were removed into the court of King's Bench, April 24, 
1550, but their result is not known. 
* His nephew, the young king, enters the fiict in his Journal, 
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The Princess Mary refuses to receive the new service ; 
the council remonstrate with her, but the emperor 
(Charles V.) espouses her cause, and they do not ven- 
ture to proceed to extremities. 

Public disputations held at Oxford and Cambridge on 
the doctrine of transubstantiation. 

Tumults in many parts of England, chiefly directed 
against landlords who inclosed land for pasture and dis- 
couraged tillage^. The Protector expresses himself 
favourable to the people, and thus offends many of his 
fellow-councillors. 

The people of Cornwall and Devon, headed by Hum- 
phrey Arundel, a veteran soldier, rise in June, and de- 
mand the restoration of the ancient Liturgy^. They 
besiege Exeter, but are dispersed by Lord Russell y about 
the middle of August ; some, who retire into Somerset- 
shire, are followed and dispersed by the end of the 
month. Ket, a tanner, rises in Norfolk, in July, and 
demands the destruction of inclosures and the dismissal 
of evil counsellors. He defeats some parties sent against 

without a word of natural feeling : " The lord Sudley, admiral of 
England, was condemned to death, and died in March ensuing." 
His brother, the Protector, and Cranmer, both signed the warrant, 
which rendered them very unpopular. 

" This was chiefly done by those new-made nobles and gentry who 
had acquired a large share of the abbey lands. 

* They declared, " We will have the act of Six Articles up again, 
and cei-emonies as were in King Henry's time." Cranmer was em- 
ployed bjJ^ie council to reply to their demands, but neither this 
nor a threatening proclamation from the king was at all regarded 
by them. 

y John Russell, a Dorsetshire gentleman, who became a courtier, 
obtained vast grants of abbey lands, and was made a peer in 1639. 
In 1550 he was created earl of Bedford. He continued in fevour, 
under Mary, was employed by her in embassies, and died in March, 
1555. 
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him, bat his forccB are dispersed by the earl of Warwick, 
about the end of Aogust. 

Much blood was shed in skirmishes, and after the dis- 
persion of the insurgents, the mayor of Bodmin and very 
many others were put to death by martial law. Arundel, 
Bury, the Somersetshire insurgent, and the two Kets 
(or Knight), Robert and William, together with John 
Wynchelade and Thomas Holmes, were tried at West- 
minster', November 26; they all pleaded guilty, and 
were soon after executed. 

The French besiege Boulogne, and the Scots recover 
all their strong places, except Lauder, from the Eng- 
lish. 

Bonner is ordered to preach on the necessity of obey- 
ing the king, though under age ; he neglects to do so, 
and is deprived of his see, and imprisoned, Oct. 1. 

The earls of Southampton and Warwick cabal against 
the Protector. He retires to Hampton Court with the 
king. The rest of the council assemble at Ely-house, 
Oct. 6 ; they charge the Protector with a design 
against their lives, are joined by the lieutenant of the 
Tower, and the citizens of London, and the speaker of 
the House of Commons. 

The Protector, having meanwhile removed the king 
to Windsor, submits to the council, mid is sent to the 
Tower, Oct. 13. The king is brought back to Hampton 
Court, and placed in the keeping of the earl of Warwick 
and five others of the council. 



" From the indictments of various parties it appears that there 
were distarbancea also in the counties of Berks, Hants, Middlesex, 
Oxford, Kent, Surrey, and Sussex ; the watchword of the insurgents 
being " £111 the gentlemen." 
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The earl of Warwick, who was understood to be 
favourable to the ancient worship, finding the king 
inclined to a further reformation, takes every possible 
step to promote it. 

The parliament assembles, Nov. 4. It passes a severe 
act against unlawful assemblies, [3 & 4 Edw. VI. c. 5] ; 
the meeting of twelve persons on any matter of state 
being declared treason, and if for destroying inclosures, 
felony*. 

Images and pictures of saints in churches ordered to 
be destroyed^ [c. 10], 

A new form of ordination of ministers ordered to be 
prepared by a committee of six prelates and six divines, 
[c. 12]. 

The duke of Somerset makes his formal submission 
before the king and the council, Dec. 23^. 

The council directs all missals and similar books to be 
given up, and provision to be made for celebrating the 
communion in both kinds. 

A.D. 1550. Heath, bishop of Worcester, declines to 
agree to the Ordinal drawn up by his fellow-com- 
missioners, and is sent to the Fleet, March 4. 

* The parties were to be warned to disperse, in a form of words 
substantially the same as those now employed in case of riot : "The 
king, our sovereign lord^ chaigeth and commandeth sXL persons being 
assembled, immediately to disperse themselves, and peaceably to 
depart to their habitations, or to their lawful business, upon the 
pains oontainod in the Act lately made against Unlawful and Bebel- 
nous Assemblies. And Gk>d save the king." 

k Images on tombs were excepted ^m the operation of this 
statute, but too many of them were sacrificed to a barbarous zeal 
stimulated by cupidity, as they were often formed of copper. 

* In this document he pleaded guilty to aU the matters contained 
in an accusation of 29 articles ezhioited against him ; his submission, 
however, did not appear complete, and he was obliged to make an- 
other, couched in most abject terms, Feb. 2, 1560. 



1 
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The duke of Somerset, who had been released from 
the Tower, Feb. 6, is re-admitted to the council, April 
10*. 

Peace made with France and Scotland, March 24. 
Boologne is surrendered for a sum of money ^, and the 
fortifications of Roxburgh and other places on the 
Scottbh border destroyed. 

The earl of Warwick makes himself supreme in the 
council, and fines and imprisons on various pretexts 
most of those who had joined him against Somerset, as 
well as Somerset's friends. 

The sees of London and Westminster united, and 
Nicholas Ridley appointed bishop, April 1. 

IRELAND. 
A.D. 1550. The new Liturgy read in the cathedral 
of Christ Church, Dublin, on Easter-day (April 6). 
• The Prayer-book was printed, professedly in Dublin, 
in 1551, and the Bible in the following year^; but these 
important steps in favour of the Reformation were not 
followed up. Sir Anthony St. Leger, who had been ap- 
pointed in 1540, continued lord deputy in both this and 
the succeeding reign t^; and though, in obedience to di- 

* He appeared at tho court on the Slst March, according to the 
King's JoumaL 

• Lord Clinton, the governor, marched out with his garrison, 
April 25 ; he returned to England in May, and was made lord high 
aomiral ; the light horsemen and men at arms of the garrison were 
employed as a l^)dy guard for the court, under the marquis of North- 
ampton ; the rest were sent to the Scottish frontier. 

' These have been usually considered the earliest productions o^ 
the Irish press, but it is now pretty generally agreed that the 
Prayer-book was printed in England. 

' He was displaced and reinstated twice in the time of Edward 
YI.^ in consequence of quarrels mih the Butlers. . One of the inter- 
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rectioDS from England, statutes were enacted for a re- 
formation in religion, no pains were taken to put them 
in execution. Archbishop Browne, of Dublin, and John 
Bale, bishop of Ossory, were almost the only favourers of 
the Reformation ; on the death of King Edward, Browne 
was expelled as being a married man, and Bale, attempt- 
ing to celebrate the English service, had several of his 
attendants slain, and was besieged in his palace ; when 
relieved by the mayor of Kilkenny, he thought it pru- 
dent to retire to Dublin, and shortly after went into 
exile. 



A.D. 1550. Joan Bocher, a woman of Kent, burnt 
for heretical opinions on the incarnation of our Lord, 

May 55. 

John Hooper, appointed bishop of Gloucester, July 3, 
refuses to wear the customary vestments, on which 
a controversy arises among the Reformers. 

A congregation of Grerman Protestants allowed to 
settle in London, under the superintendence of John 
a Lasco\ 

Ridley makes a visitation of his diocese, and labours 
zealously to inforce the Injunctions. 

The Princess Mary endeavours to flee to Elanders, 
but the sheriff of Essex (Sir John Yates) is directed to 
prevent her, and bodies of troops are posted to watch 
the coast, July. 

mediate goyemors (Sir Edward Bellin^hmn) enlai^ged the "Wirigltgh 
pale by the reduction of the districts of Leix and Ofaily, (now King's 
and Queen's C!ounty). 

^ Letters patent, dated July 4, 1550, were issued, natoializing 
them, 380 in number, and bestowing the church of tJbe Austin 
Friars, in the city of London^ fpr their use. 
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A revision of the new service-book is made, in ac- 
cordance with the advice of Bucer and others of the 
foreign Protestants. 

A.D. 1551. Gardiner is deprived of his see, April 18, 
(or Nov. 27). 

George van Parre, an Anabaptist, burnt, April 24. 

Articles of Religion (forty-two in number) prepared, 
and further alterations made in the Book of Common 
Prayer. 

Commissions issned to seize the jewels and rich vest- 
ments of the churches into the king's hands^ 

The council endeavour to compel the Princess Mary 
to adopt the new service-book ; they imprison her 
chaplains and officers, but she refuses to yield ^, and 
they abandon the point, for fear of a war with the 
emperor, her kinsman. 

Yeysey, bishop of Exeter, resigns his see; is suc- 
ceeded by Miles Coverdale^ Aug. 14. 

• 

* These commissions were dishonestly executed ; in 1553 it was 
found necessary to appoint other commissioners to inquire into the 
emb^szlements of their predecessors. 

^ According to her brother King Edward's Journal, when sum- 
moned before the council (March 18), "she answered, that her soul 
was God's, and her faith she would not change, nor dissemble her 
<^inion with contrary doings." Strict measures were taken against 
her servants; Dr. Mallet, her diaplain, was sent to the Tower, 
April 27: and Sir Robert Bochester and other members of her 
househola, in August. 

' He was bom in Yorkshire, in 1487, and became an Augustine 
friar, fie was one of the earUest Englishmen who adopted the 
views of Luther, and in consequence went abroad, where he was the 
associate of Tindal in the translation and printing of the Bible. On 
the accession of Mary he was expelled from his see, and again went 
abroad, where he took part in the production of the Greneva Bible. 
Though he retiuned in the time of Elizabeth, he declined to re-enter 
on his see^ but passed the few remaining years of his life as an 
itinerant preacher^ being, under the name of "Father Goverdale," 
greatly esteemed^ and uie scrupleB regarding vestments which he 
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The e^rl of Warwick intrigues to alter the saccession 
to the throDe ; he also procures higher titles for himself, 
aod his adherents'^, and resolves to remove the doke of 
Somerset. 

Day, bishop of Chichester, and Heath, bishqp of Wor- 
cester, are deprived of their sees, Oct. 10. 

Somerset is suddenly seized and sent to the Tower, 
Oct. 16; he is tried before the Lord High Steward 
(William Paulet, marquis of Winchester) and peers, 
charged with high treason and felony °, Dec. 1 ; he is 
acquitted of treason, but found guilty of felony, and 
sentenced to be hanged. 

Tonstall, bishop of Durham, is sent to the Tower 
Dec 20. 

A.D. 1552. The parliament meets, Jan. 30. 

An act for uniformity of common prayer and adminis- 
tration of the sacraments passed® [5 & 6 Edw. VI. c. 1], 
and ordered to be read in churches annually. 

had brought with him from Geneva, treated with kindly forbearance. 
He died in 1568. 

His coadjutor, ^Villiam Tindal, was a Welshman, who had been 
educated at Oxford, but failing to Drocure a living at home, had 
gone to Antwerp, where he employed himself on the translation of 
the New Testament. He afterwards removed to Hamburg, where 
he met with Coverdale. After suffering shipwreck and other misfor- 
tunes, Tindal was seized and executed as a heretic at Brussels, in 
1536. 

B He himself was created duke of Northumberland, and the mar- 
quis of Dorset, duke of Suffolk ; the earl of Wiltshire became mar- 
quis of Winchester, and Sir WilUam Herbert, earl of Pembroke. 
Cecil, the secretary, was knighted. 

■> The treason was a design imputed to him of seizing the Tower 
and the treasure and stores therein, and the great seal ; the felony, 
an attempt on the liberty (not the lives) of Warwick and other 
councillors. 

o The act states that the Book of Common Prayer had been 
"perused, explained, and made fully perfect," and it was alone to 
be a^ed, under the same penalties as in the act of 1548. See p. 211. 
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The duke of Somerset is beheaded within the Tower, 
Jan. 22P. 

Sir Ralph Fane, Sir Thomas Arundel, Sir Miles Par- 
tridge, and Sir Michael Stanhope, are tried as having 
instigated the duke«of Somerset to insurrection 4, Jan. 
27, 28, Feb. 5 and 6 ; they are found guilty ^ and 
are executed, Feb. 26. 

A new king of arms, Ulster, appointed for Ireland, 
Feb. 2, 

A body of canon law drawn up, principally by 
Cranmer". 

The see of Gloucester is suppressed, and its territory 
united to that of Worcester, John Hooper being made 
Inshop, May 20. 

A number of new trefiBons created by act of parlia- 
ment [5 & 6 Edw. YI. c. 11] ; keeping possession of 
any of the king's castles, or ships, or artillery, six days 
after being ordered to give them up ; or declaring the 
king, or any of the presumptive successors named by his 
father's will (the princesses Mary and Elizabeth), to be 
a heretic, schismatic, tyrant, infidel, or usurper, are 
among the number. 

Fast days and holy days set forth by statute [5 & 6 

Edw. VI. c. 3]. 

9 The king gives, in his Journal, several particulars of the charges 
against his uncle, but dismisses his deaui in the most heartless 
manner : '' The duke of Somerset had his head cut off upon Tower* 
bin, between 8 and 9 o'clock in the mommg. 



« They were charged with the design of murdering Warwick, and 
larquis of Northampton and Sir mlliam Herbert. 
'~ The king states tnat Fane "answered like a ruffian,'' and that 



Arundel was only condemned "after long controversy," the jury 
remaining near a day and a night shut up before they returned tiieir 
verdict. 

■ He was the head of the commission, which consiated of eight 
bishops, eight divines, eight civilians, and Qight lawyers. 
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A.D. 1553. The parliament meets March 1. It 
grants a subsidy to the king, stating in the preamble of 
the act [7 Edw. YI. c. 12], that its occasion arises from 
the " wilful misgovemance" and waste of his treasure hy 
the duke of Somerset. 

The see of Durham suppressed by act of parliament, 
[c. 17]. The act professes that two sees were to be 
founded, one at Durham, and another at Newcastle ; but 
the whole of the temporalities of the see were granted 
as a county palatine to the duke of Northumberland. 

The king grants his palace of Bridewell to the citizens 
of London for a workhouse, April 10; he afterwards 
bestows on them also the hospital of St. Thomas, in 
Southwark. 

The English merchants fit out ships for discovery and 
traded 

The king, who had been ill from the beginning of 
the year, being in danger of death, is prevailed on 
by the duke of Northumberland to bestow the suc- 
cession to the crown on Lady Jane Grey, by his letters 
patent. June 21 ; he dies at Greenwich July 6, and is 
buried at Westminster °, Aug. 8. 

* Three veaaels sailed for northern discovery ; two were lost at 
Nova ZembHa, the third reached Archangel, and opened a trade with 
Kuwia. 

* The service was, in consequence of the exertions of Oranmer, 
aooordinff to the EngUsh ritual : but Queen Mary also oelebrated 
•olemu ubaequies for him in the Koman mode in her private diap^ 




MARY. 
Makt, the ooly child of Henry VIII. and KathariDe 
of Arnigon who snmved her parents, was bom at Green- 
wich, Feb. 18, 1516. In her tenth year a separate esta- 
Uuhment was formed for her, and she was sent to reside 
at Lndlow, with a household of 300 persons, and with 
the countess of Satisbury for her governess. The time 
she passed there was probably the happiest of her days, 
for her life was early embittered by the controversy 
T^arding her parents' marriage, altbongh she was not 
pronoonced illegitimBte until her father bad formed a 
new union with Anne Boleyn. Mary was brought up in 
a profound veneration for the see of Rome, by her mo- 
ther, with whom she naturally sided, and thus she gave 
deep offence to her imperious father, who at length ex- 
torted the most humiliating Bubmiesiona from her'; 
though it is to be hoped that be did not entertain the 
monstrous thought of putting her to dealh, as has been 
asserted. Her life, however, for years was evidently full 
of anxiety and danger, and her case was little improved 
when her brother Edward VI, succeeded to the throne ; 
•SB8P.179. 
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his councillors endeavoured to enforce her conformity to 
the " new religion," as she considered it, by imprisoning 
her chaplains and servants; but she refused to yield, 
though prevented from escaping to the continent, and 
they feared to proceed further, as she was supported 
by a numerous party to whom she was endeared by 
her mother^s suffermgs, and her own community of 
faith and works of charity^, and had beside a powerful 
and steady friend in her cousin the emperor (Charles V.). 
Edward YI. died July 6, 1553, and Mary became 
queen, in spite of a futile attempt of the duke of North- 
umberland to place his daughter-in-law, Lady Jane 
Grey, on the throne. She entered London in trium|j|h, 
accompanied by her sister Elizabeth and the Lady Anne 
of Cleves, released the prisoners in the Tower, and 
placed herself in the hands of one of them, Gardiner, 
bishop of Winchester, who had bdfen harshly treated 
in the preceding reign, and who at once set himself 
earnestly to work to undo all that had been effected 
to the prejudice of the See of Rome for the preceding 
twenty years. Cranmer, Ridley, and other eminent 
Protestants, having supported the usurpation of Jane 
Grey, were imprisoned, ostensibly as traitors ; all preach- 
ing except on the side of the Romish party was for- 
bidden ; a public disputation was managed with palpable 
unfairness ; and Grindal, Sandys, Aylmer, Jewel, and 
others who afterwards became governors of the Church, 

* Her Privy Purse Account from 1536 to 1544 has been published 
by Sir Frederic Madden. The entries shew active benevolence to- 
wards the poor, compassion for prisoners, friendly regard and liber- 
ality to her servants ; and also indicate many elegant pursuits and 
domestic virtues^ for which in general she does not receive credit. 
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as well as Whittingham, Sampson, Humphrey, and 
many more who disturbed its peace, retired to the con- 
tineDt. The married clergy were displaced, images re- 
stored, and the ancient worship re-established, without 
wwting for the consent of the parliament. 

Mary's first parliament met in October, 1553 ; acting 
on the prompting of Gardiner, it annulled all the laws 
of the last two reigns regarding religion, and thus pre- 
pared the way for a formal reconcihation with Rome, 
which was efiected, under the mediation of Cardinal 
Pole®, about a year later. Meanwhile, after an attempt 
to prevent it' by insurrection, the queen had married 
Philip of Spain, and most probably by him^, rather than 
by Gardiner, was induced to sanction the barbarous 
persecution of the Protestants, in the course of which, 
and in less than four years, an archbishop, three bishops, 
many other clergymen, and almost three hundred of 
the laity*, of every age, sex, and condition, suffered at 
the stake, but, in the language of one of the victims, 
(Latimer,) ** lighted such a candle as all Rome has not 
smce been able to put out." The re-establishment of 
Romanism was happily impossible, and these cruelties of 
its most devoted partisans had only the effect of render- 
ing themselves odious to every succeeding age. 

The foreign transactions of Mary's reign were as 

* Seep. 239. 

* Public opinion at the time r^arded Philip as the real originator 
of the persecution, and Gardiner and Bonner merely as his tools ; 
an opinion which received confirmation from his treatment of the 
Protestants in his nereditary states, and which was not; altered by a 
sermon inculcating charity and forbearance preached by his con- 
fessor, a Spanish friar. 

* There are various estimates of the number, but this is the lowest ; 
and to it must be added many victims who died in prison. 
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unfortunate and discreditable as her domestic govern- 
ment. To support the cause of her husband Philip she 
engaged in a war with France, which utterly exhausted 
her treasure, and caused the loss of Calais ; an event 
which she did not long survive, dying exhausted by 
grief and anxiety', in the same year, Nov. 17, 1558; 
she was buried in Henry Vllth's chapel at Westminster, 
Dec. 13. 

In her youth several marriages were proposed for 
Mary, but they were all abandoned, probably in con- 
sequence of the stigma cast on her birth. In 1554 she 
married Philip, the son of the emperor Charles V., who 
was much younger than herself; he soon treated her 
with neglect, and some time before her death with- 
drew entirely to his own dominions i^. She had no 
issue. 

' She made a will, March 30, 1558, in apprehension of the peril of 
childbirth, which abounds in affectionate expressions respecting her 
mother, her husband, and her subjects. She leaves the place of her 
burial to her executors, only directing that they shall cause her 
mother's body to be removed from Peterborough and buried with 
her, " with honourable tombs or monuments for a memory of us 
both." She gives considerable sums to religious houses, and be- 
queaths 400 marks ayear for the foundation of an hospital for old 
and maimed soldiers, " the which we think both honour, conscience, 
and charity willeth should be provided for." She wills valuable 
jewels to her husband, which she prays him to keep for a r^nem- 
brance, and only to bequeath them to their children, " if God i^ould 
give her any ;" provides for her servants ; and solemnly chaiges 
her executors to make pavment of the loans she has recently re- 
ceived from her people, and after that to discharge the debts of her 
brother and her father. On Oct. 28, when she felt the approach of 
death, she added a codicil, lamenting that Philip should no longer 
reign, but praying him ever to remain friendly to the E^hsh 
nation ; and earnestly adjuring her " heir and successor" (she does 
not name her) to perrorm her bequests, and to pay her debts. The 
debts were eventually paid, but the hospital for soldiers was left to 
be founded in another age. 

K Philip became king of Spain by the resignation of his &ther^ in 
January, 1556. 



Maiy before her marriage bore the same htdis as her 
brother, but without the gar- 
ter; after her marriage her 
anus were impaled witb 
thou of Philip''. For BOp- 
porters of her own arms she 
employed the golden lion, aa- 
ftociated Bometimes with the 
red disgoa, at others with i 
the white greyhound ; but | 
the eoat when impaled ie 
nipported by an eagle and 
a lion. She ordinarily em- 
ployed the usual motto, """■.^;;;^"'-°"' 
" Diea et mon Droit ;" but aometimea (in allusion to a 
passage in the preamble of the act asserting her legiti- 
macy) " Veritas Temporis filia." She used the pome- 
granate, and rose and pomegranate badges of her mo- 
ther, and also a badge peculiar to herself, an impale- 
ment of the Tudor rose and a sheaf of arrows. 





Uke all the children of Henry VIII., Mary 



> Philip's coat has no lesa than eleven bearingB,' the armB, namely, 
of CHBtdle, Leon, Anagon, Sioily, Grscada, Austiia (modran), Bui> 
gundf (aument and mwlern), Brobikat, Flaaders, and Tjcol. 
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learned S and her only pleasures were her devotions, her 
charities, and her hooks. Her personal piety cannot he 
disputed, and her simple inexpensive mode of life saved 
her people from the exactions and disorders which 
attended the splendid "progresses" of her successor. 
Yet the character of Mary is usually represented in the 
darkest colours. Her harsh treatment of her sister, her 
ingratitude to Cranmer, and her persecuting to the death 
so many of her subjects, her needless war with France, 
and consequent loss of Calais, have, in the popular esti- 
mation, covered her memory with infamy. There are 
circumstances, however, in regard to all these matters, 
which ought to be taken into the account, if it be wished 
to form an impartial estimate of her conduct. Her war 
with France was probably more the work of her ministers 
than of herself, and she as deeply deplored its result as 
any of her subjects could do. If we turn to matters in 
which she was personally concerned, it is obvious that 
she was sincere in her line of conduct, and, unHke most 
of her cotemporaries, the changes which she attempted 
in religion were the source, not of gain, but of loss 
to herJ. She could not be expected to regard as a 
sister, the child of the rival of her mother, and Eiliza- 
beth did not conduct herself towards her in a way 
to remove her dislike^ ; the fact that Cranmer preserved 

* Her tutor was Dr. Fetherstone, executed In 1540 for asserting 
the validity of her mother's marriage. See p. 191. 

j Though burdened with the debts of her father and brother, she 
re-founded several religious houses, and gave back to the Church 
the first-^its and tenths ; these were all seized again by her sue- 
cessor, Elizabeth. 

k Yet she made her several presents of rich jewels, and caused her 
to be treated kindly, though obliged to guard against the designs of 
Elizabeth's &iends> 
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her life from the fury of her father is doubtful^ ; but it 
is quite certain that he concurred in the harsh proceed- 
ings of her brother's council against her, and joined in 
the attempt to exclude her from the throne ; and she 
could hardly forget the sentence of divorce and bastardy 
that he had pronounced. As to the Heaviest charge 
against her, her persecution of her Protestant subjects, 
this was disguised, probably, even to her own heart, by 
the same specious reasons as induced Cranmer himself 
to commit Joan Bocher and the Anabaptists to the 
flames ; persecution of all who ventured to hold opinions 
contrary to those favoured by authority being a general 
rule of policy with every communion in the sixteenth 
century ; and thus accounting for, though not justify- 
ing, the conduct of the queen of England, and the co- 
temporary kings of France, as well as that of Cranmer 
and Calvin °^. 



A.D. 1553. Northumberland and his associates en- 
deavour to seize the Princess Mary ; she is informed of 
her brother's death, which they endeavour to conceal, 
and writes to the council from Kenninghall, in Suffolk, 
July 9, to claim the crown. 

The council reply, that ** Queen Jane is their sove- 
reign, according to the ancient laws of the land and the 
late king's letters patent." 

Lady Jane is proclaimed queen, July 10. 

* See p. 179. 

■ If the royal offenders against Christian charity committed atro- 
cities which seem to throw the burning of the Anabaptists and of 
Servetus into the shade, it must not be forgotten that there was at 
least as ^reat a difference in the power of the respecUve parties as in 
their actions. 
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Queen "Maiy rarsesfotces to support her title**; North- 
mnberland leaves London, July 14, to proceed against 
them. 

Ridley, bishop of London, preaches at Paul's Cross in 
favour of Jane, Sunday, July 16, as does Sands, the 
vice-chancellor, at Cambridge, on the same day<>. 

The earl of Arundel and others of the council forsake 
Northumberland ; they proclaim Queen Mary in Lon- 
don, July 19, and order Northumberland to disband his 
forces. 

Northumberland, being at Cambridge, dismisses his 
troops and proclaims Queen Mary, July 20 ; be is seized 
by the earl of Arundel, July 21, and sent with three of 
his sons to the Tower, where he arrives July 25 P. 

The queen enters London, August 3, accompanied by 
the Princess Elizabeth, and the Lady Anne of Cleves ; 
she proceeds at once to the Tower, and releases the duke 
of Norfolk, Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, the widow 
of the duke of Somerset, lord Courteney^i, and other 
prisoners. 

The queen sends for the lord mayor (George Barne) 
•and aldermen to the Tower, Aug. 12, and assures them 

■ Among the earliest to joiu her were the crew of a ship that had 
been stationed on the coast to prevent her anticipated flight. 

° They were both sent to the Tower a few days^after ; Ridley 
was kept in confinement imtil his martyrdom, but Sands was soon 
released ; he went abroad, returned on Mary's death, and held 
in succession the sees of Worcester, London and York; he died 
Au{^. 8, 1588. 

I' The duke of Suffolk, father to Lady Jane Grey, was also seut to 
the Tower, July 28, but released three days after. 

q He was the son of the marquis of Exeter, executed in 1539 (see 
p. 188) ; he was soon created earl of Devon, but fell under suspicion 
of favouring Wyatt's rebellion, was imprisoned, and died in exile 
in 1556. 
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that " albeit her own conscience was stayed in matters 
of religion, yet she meant not to compel or strain men's 
consciences otherwise than God should, as she trusted, 
put in their hearts a persuasion of the truth that she is 
in, through the opening of His word unto them by godly 
and virtuous and learned preachers." 

A tumult occurs in Paul's-cross, on Sunday, Aug. 13, 
on occasion of Bonner re-entering into possession of his 
see'; occasion is thence taken to prohibit all preach- 
ing except by persons having special license". 

The duke of Northumberland, the marquis of North- 
ampton, and the earl of Warwick, (Northumberland's 
son) are tried before the duke of Norfolk as Lord High 
Steward, and their peers, charged with treason ; they 
plead guilty, Aug. 18. Sir Andrew Dudley, Sir John 
Gate, Sir Henry Gate, and Sir Thomas Palmer, are tried 
by a special commission on a similar charge, Aug. 19 ; 
they also plead guilty. The duke, Sir John Gate, and 
Sir Thomas Palmer, are beheaded, Aug. 22*. 

Crardiner is made lord chancellor, Aug. 23. 

' Bourn, his chaplain, preached a sermon in which he censured 
the proceeding against Bonner in the preceding reign ; stones and a 
dagger were tiorown at him, and he owed his life to the exertions of 
Rogers and Bradford, two of the prebendaries, who afterwards suf- 
fered martyrdom. 

■ These ucenses were granted only to known Romanists, but many 
of the Protestants preadied without, and were in consequence im- 
prisoned, the first step in the Marian persecution. 

* The sum of £10 13s. id. was given to them, by the queen's 
order, to distribute in alms at their execution, as appears from the 
Lord Chamberlain's account. They all died warning the people not 
to torn religion into sedition, as they had done. The others were 
pardoned a^r a brief imprisonment, and most of them were after- 
wards employed by the queen ; the earl of Warwick, however, died 
in the Tower, having remained there through illness, Oct. 21, 1554. 
He has left his own name ** john dydle," on the wall of the Beau- 
champ tower, as also an elaborate device and inscription, comme* 
moratiDg by floral emblems the names of his four brothers. 
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IRELAND. 

A.D. 1553. George Dowdall, archbishop of Ar- 
magh* is reinstated in his see, and the primacy. 

Dowdall had gone into exile in the time of Eong Ed- 
ward, on the primacy being adjudged to the see of 
Dublin. He now had a commission granted to him, in 
virtue of which he deprived the archbishop of Dublin 
(George Browne), and the bishops of Meath, Elildare, 
and Leighlin (Edward Staples, Thomas Lancaster, and 
Robert Travers), as married men ; and Bale, bishop of 
Ossory, having fled the country, the rest of the bishops 
readily complied with the restoration of Romanism. Sir 
Thomas Ratcliff (afterwards ear] of Sussex) was ap- 
pointed deputy in 1556, and held a parliament which 
passed acts regarding religion similar to those that had 
been carried in England, but, probably owing to their 
small number, no persecution of Protestants followed ; 
indeed, some from England found refuge in Ireland. 



A.D. 1553. Bonner, Day, Gardiner, Heath, and Ton- 
stall, are restored to their sees ; Hooper, bishop of Gloa<« 
caster, is sent to the Fleet, Sept. 1. 

Latimer (formerly bishop of Exeter) is sent to the 
Tower, Sept. 13^; the foreign Protestants are ordered 
to leave England, and Cox, Grindal, Home, and other 
Churchmen, retire to Germany. 

** He is said in the Council-book to be committed for his seditious 
demeanour ; he was to remain a close prisoner, but to be attended 
by one Ansly, his servant. 
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Cranmer draws up a declaration of his stedfastness 
in the reformed religion^; he is summoned before the 
councD, and committed to the Tower, Sept. 14. 

The queen is crowned with much ceremony, by Gar- 
diner, Oct. 1, on which occasion she remits the taxes 
voted in the last parliament of King Edward. 

The archbishop of York committed to the Tower, 
Oct. 4. 

The parliament meets y Oct. 5, and sits (with a short 
adjournment) till Dec, 6. The new treasons, prsemunires, 
and felonies created in the two preceding reigns are 
abolished, [1 Mar. c. 1]. The queen is declared to have 
been bom " in a most just and lawful matrimony," [sess. 
2, c. 1]; the laws concerning religion passed in the last 
reign are annulled, [c. 2] ; and the form of divine service 
as used in the last year of Henry VIII. is re-established 
from the ensuing 20th of December*. 

Assemblies of more than twelve persons to attempt 
any alteration of religion declared felony ^ [1 Mar. c. 12.] 

The attainder of the duke of Norfolk reversed, [1 Mar. 
CO. 22, 34]. 

' Beports had been spread that he Jiad offered to perform mass 
before the queen, and had caused it to be restored in his cathedral, 
which he indi^antly denied. 

' The convocation met Oct. 18, and after a strenuous opposition 
from Philpot and a few others, the doctrine of transubstantiation was 
affirmed. Weston, the prolocutor, closed the debate with the bar- 
barous expression, "You have the word, but we have the sword !" 

■ By tiie seal of Bonner, the former service was fully re-established 
in St. Paul's on the 25th of November, even before the queen had 
assented to tins act ; he had commenced its restoration on his own 
authority, Aug. 27. 

* By the assembly of a less number the p^ialty of a year's im- 
prisonment was incurred. Tne act also pumshed tumults for other 
purposes, as destroying indosures, &o., but its provisions were less 
rigorous than those of the statute of 1549 against unlawfid assem- 
msa. Seep. 214. 
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Archbishop Cranmer, Lady Jane Grev, her husband, 
Groildford, and his brothers. Sir Ambrose and Henry 
Dudley, are tried at Guildhall, Nov. 13, by a special 
commbsion consisting of the lord mayor (Thomas White), 
the duke of Norfolk and others, on charges of treason. 
Cranmer pleads not guilty, but withdraws his plea ; the 
rest plead guilty. Sir Robert Dudley, another brother, 
is tried at the same place on similar charges, Jan. 20, 
1554, and pleads guilty^. 

Negociations are commenced for a reconciliation with 
Kome ; Cardinal Pole is commissioned as legate to bring 
it about. 

Veysey, bishop of Exeter, is restored to his see, 
Dec. 28. 

A.D. 1554. A marriage is concluded between the 
queen and Philip, son of the emperor, Charles V. The 
parliament (dissolved near the end of the preceding year) 
had expressed their dislike of the match, and now certain 
parties resolved to resist it by arms. 

Sir Thomas Wyatt, a Kentish gentleman, confederated 
with Sir Peter Carew, Sir William Pickering, Sir Nicholas 
Arnold, Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, Sir James Crofts, 
and others, as early as November, 1553, to hinder the 
marriage, and they seem to have been little scrupulous 
about the means °. The duke of Suffolk, his brother 

* Only Guildford Dudley and Lady Jane were executed on this 
conviction ; the other Dudleys received a pardon in 1555, and Cran- 
mer was put to death as a heretic, not a traitor. 

c Among their schemes, a pretended spirit concealed in the wall 
of a house in the city denoimced the queen, the prince, the mass, 
confession, and other matters ; the impostor (EHzaoeth Croft, a girl 
of 18) was detected, and made a public confession of her ofifenoe at 
Paul's-cross, July 16. Some prayed for the queen's death, and one 
man, at least, contemplated regi(Hde. In May, 1554, William Thomas, 
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(lord Thomas Grey), and his sons joined themselves to 
them, and endeavoured to raise troops in Leicester, Jan. 
29, by the offer of a payment of sixpence a-day ; their 
attempt was unsuccessful, and they were soon lodged in 
the Tower ; Carew^ and Crofts equally failed in Devon- 
shire and Wales. 

Wyatt's enterprise at first seemed to prosper. He 
got together at least 2,000 men at Rochester, as early 
as Jan. 26, (according to the indictment against him,) 



formerly derk of the coundl, was convicted of suggesting to Arnold 
and others the murder of the queen. In his indictment he is charged 
with putting the following "alignment" in writing : ** Whether were 
it not a good device to have all these perils that we have talked of, 
taken away with very Httle bloodshed, that is to say, by killing the 
queen. I tnink John Fitzwilliams might be persuaded to do it, " &c. 
He attempted to kill himself in prison before his trial, but was exe< 
cuted May 18. 

* He escaped to France. The conduct of the queen towards him, 
recorded in the following terms in the Ck>uncU-book, (Hampton 
Ck>urt, Sept. 22, 1554, Gardiner being present,) may fidrly be taken 
as an evidence that she was not destitute of kind and womanly 
feeling. 

"Whereas the Lady Talboys, wife to Sir Peter Carew, hath made 
right humble and earnest suit unto the king and queen's majesties, 
as well for leave to write unto her husband from time to time, as 
also to have license to send him some present relief ; notwithstand- 
ing the greatness of her husband's offences, upon her importunity 
nevertheless, and considering that she hath done herein for her part 
no less than became a good and loving wife, their majesties hieing 
inclined to compassion and clemency, have been contented to con- 
descend thereunto ; and therefore it was this day resolved by the 
lords, that the Lady Talboys being called before them, i^ould, for 
answer of the King and Queen's H^hness' pleasure in the premises, 
not only have thus much declared imto her, that she might when 
she would write over the seas to her said husband, and for this one 
time only relieve him with her goods, witiiout incurring their High- 
nesses' indignation for so doing." What follows shews kindness in 
the coimcil. ** The lords further declared, upon her hiunble suit, 
that, for her indemnity and better discharge, this declaration of the 
King and Queen's Highness' pleasure herein diould be entered as 
matter of record in the Liedger and Blister-book of the Council ; 
of which resolution she being desirous to have a copy, the lords were 
content to grant her therdn also her humble request' 



it 
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and fortified the castle and bridge. The duke of Nor- 
folk was sent against him with the queen's guard, his 
own retinue, and about 500 men raised in London, under 
the command of Alexander Brett. He sent a herald to 
offer pardon to the rebels, which they refused to ac- 
cept, and when he was about to attack their position 
(Jan. 29), Brett and the Londoners cried out **We 
are all Englishmen !" " A Wyatt ! a Wyatt !" and went 
over to the Kentish men, as did some of the guard and 
many of the retinue ; the duke was obliged to flee for 
his life, leaving all his cannon and ammunition behind. • 
Wyatt reached Deptford on the 1st of February, and 
in answer to a message from the queen demanded that 
she should change her counsellors, surrender the Tower 
to him, and go to reside there under his custody. On 
the same day the queen came to the GuildhaU, in Lon- 
don, and claimed the assistance of the citizens against 
Wyatt, appointing Lord William Howard lieutenant of 
the city, and the earl of Pembroke general of her forces 
in the field. The Kentish men entered Southwark with- 
out opposition on the evening of the 3rd, plundered 
the palace of the bishop of Winchester «, but were un- 
able to force a passage over London bridge. On the 
rooming of the 6th Wyatt withdrew from Southwark, at 
the entreaty of the inhabitants, who saw the guns of the 
Tower directed against them, and marched to Kingston. 
He repaired the bridge, which had been broken, and 
marched in the night of Feb. 6-7 towards London, but 

• According to Stow, " they left not a lock on a door, or a book in 
his gallery or library uncut or rent into pieces, so that men might 
have gone up to the knees in leaves of books cut out and thrown 
under foot." 
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loQ^lg time in endeavouring to bring on a gun ^e^hich 
had broken down, and which he could not be persuaded 
to abandon, his design of surprising the queen in her 
palace before daybreak, miscarried : he halted at Knights- 
bridge to rest his men, when many of his partisans, de- 
spairing of success, forsook him. When he moved for- 
ward he found himself exposed to the fire of artillery 
and charges of horse ; he passed on, however, repulsing 
an attack made on him by Sir John Gtige at Charing 
Cross, until he came to Ludgate, which was defended 
against him by Lord William Howard ; thus unable to 
join his partisans in the city, he returned towards West- 
minster, but was met at Temple-bar by a party of horse ; 
a skirmish ensued, and after a brief parley with a herald, 
who exhorted him to merit the queen's pardon by spar- 
ing bloodshed, he surrendered himself to Sir Maurice 
Berkeley, and with his chief accomplices was shortly 
after conveyed to the Tower. 

Wyatt's approach was notified to the queen early in 
the morning, but she refused to remove for safety to the 
Tower; she instead remained calmly at her devotions 
while the conflict was going on around her gates ; and 
she afterwards displayed a degree of lenity very unusual 
in her age, in dealing with the defeated insurgents ; of 
the many hundreds of prisoners taken, not a tenth were 
executed ^. 

This rebellion, however, proved fatal to the unhappy 
Lady Jane Grey and her husband S; they were executed, 

' Her &ther, her brother, her sister, acted very difierently, though 
not exposed to personal danger. See pp. 181, 213, 278. 

' It seems highly probable that but for it they would never have 
Buffered, as their connnement had hitherto been by no means rigor^ 
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the one within, the other without, the Tower, Feb. 12. 
Her father, the duke of Suffolk, was tried by his peers, 
and convicted, Feb. 17, and executed Feb. 23 ; her uncle. 
Sir Thomas Grey, pleaded guilty March 9, and was exe- 
cuted April 27. Sir Thomas Wyatt pleaded guilty March 
15, and was executed April 11^ ; Sir James Crofts and 
Sir Nicholas Throckmorton were tried April 17; the 
trial of Throckmorton occupied the whole day, and he 
was acquitted, for which the jury were heavily fined*; 
Crofts was again brought to the bar, April 28, and con- 
victed, but afterwards pardoned. 

The earl of Devon (Edward Courteney) is sent to the 
Tower, Feb. 12. 

The queen issues injunctions to the bishops to restore 
the ecclesiastical laws to their state under Henry VIII., 
but dispensing with the oath of supremacy, March 4. 

Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer removed from the 
Tower, March 13, and conveyed to Oxford. 

The princess Elizabeth is sent to the Tower, March 18, 
where she remains until May 19, and is then removed 
to Woodstock. 

The marquis of Northampton, Lord Cobham, and 

ous. Lady Jane, the Dudleys, and Archbishop Cranmer, were, by 
order of council, Dec. 17. 1553, allowed to have "the liberty of the 
walks within the garden of the Tower," on suggestion " that divers 
be and have been evil at ease in their bodies for want of air." 

•* A great number of his followers were tried, and mostly pleaded 
guilty, on various dates from the 13th to the 26th of February, of 
whom about 50 were executed. On February 20, upwards of 400 
were brought before the queen at Westminster with halters round 
their necks, and then were set at liberty. 

* He was charged with conspiring with Sir Peter Carew to seize 
the Tower, and had accompanied Wyatt throughout his rebellion. 
The jury were probably considered to have given an untrue verdict, 
and were therefore liable to attaint under tiie statute of Henry Y II, 
See p. 12a. 
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seyeral other prisoners, are released from the Tower, 
March 24. 

The married clergy are either expelled, or separated 
from their wives. 

The archhishop of York (Robert Holgate) the bishops 
of Bristol (Paul Bushe), Chester (John Bride), St. 
David's (Robert Farrar), Gloucester, (John Hooper) 
Hereford (John Harley), and Lincoln (John Taylor), 
are deprived of their sees. The bishop of Bath and 
Wells (William Barlow) resigns J, and the bishop of 
Chichester (John Scory) preserves his see for awhile 
by renouncing his wife and doing penance, but is sub- 
sequently expelled. 

The parliament meets, April 2, and sits till May 5. 

All regal power declared to be vested in the queen as 
fully as in any king, [1 Mar. sess. 3. c. 1]. 

The stipulations of the queen's marriage contract esta- 
blished by parliament, [c. 2]. 

The see of Durham re-established'^ [c. 3]. 

A public disputation held at Oxford, April 16, 17, 18, 
on the mass, at which Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer 
state their opinions, but are borne down by clamour. 
They are again brought forward April 28, and refusing 
to conform, are pronounced " obstinate heretics^" 



i He soon after escaped beyond sea; one William Marriner, of 
Bristol, was sent to the Marshalsea for aiding bim. 

k The fofmer act suppressing the see (see p. 220) is said to have 
been brought about by "the sinister labour, great malice, and cur- 
rupt means of certain ambitious persons then being in authority." 

* Cranmer exclaimed, "From this your judgment and sentence, 
I appeal to the just juc^^ent of Almighty God, trusting to be pre- 
sent with Him in heaven, for whose presence on the altar I am thus 
condemned." His fellow-prisoners also rejoiced tiiat they were to 
suffer for the truth. 
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The imprisoned preachers in London issue a protest 
against the public disputations as unfairly managed, and 
a design of taking some of them to Cambridge for that 
purpose is abandoned, May 8. 

The exiled earl of Kildare™ restored, May 14. 

The princess Elizabeth is released from the Tower, 
May 19 ; she is put first in the charge of Lord WiUiamB, 
at Woodstock, and afterwards under the care of Sir 
Henry Bedingfield. 

The preacher at Paul's-cross (Dr. Pendleton) it fired 
at, June 10, which occasions a proclamation agdnet 
bearing weapons. 

Philip of Spain^ lands at Southampton, July 20» and 
marries the queen at Winchester, July 25, He procures 
the release of the earl of Devon® and others, and opposes 
the views of Gardiner against the princess Elizabeth, but 
is unpopular from his haughty, formal behaviourP. 

Notes of the proceedings in council ordered to be 
made in Latin or Spanish for the use of King Philip, 
July 27. 

The bishops make a visitation to enforce the queen's 
injunctions ^ ; some of the Reformed disperse ballads and 
poems in ridicule of the re-established ceremonies, which 



■ See p. 174. 

" He had received from his Mher the kingdom of Naples, and in 
consequence he and the queen took the stvle of ** King and Queen 
of England, France, Naples, Jerusalem, and Ireland." 

o lie had been removed from the Tower to the castle of Fother- 
inghay ; he was now allowed to go abroad, and died in Italy shortly 
after. 

p Quarrels ensued between his attendants and the English, which 
are noticed in the Privy Council Book, under date Aug. 15. 1554 ; 
the Spaniards are referred to the judgment of the king, bemg ap- 
parently not considered amenable to the English laws. 

4 See p. 236, 



] 
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gives great offence, and measures are taken for severe 
punishment'. 

The parliament meets, Nov. 12, and sits till Jan. 16, 
1555. 

Cardinal Pole's attainder is reversed. He comes to 
England, arriving in London, Nov. 14; and makes a 
speech to the parliament inviting them to reconciliation 
with the Holy See, Nov. 27. 

The cardinal's speech is considered in the parliament, 
Nov. 29 ; a conference of both houses is held, and an 
address voted to the king and queen expressing detes- 
tation of their ** most horrible defection and schism from 
the Apostolic See,*' a readiness to repeal all laws made 
to its prejudice, and an earnest desire for reconciliation. 

The cardinal, in consequence, grants them absolution, 
and frees the realm from all spiritual censures, Nov. 30. 

Cardinal Pole and Gardiner advise different courses 
regarding the Reformed ; the cardinal recommends lenity 
and forbearance, but the more violent counsels of Gar- 
diner* unfortunately prevail. 

» Some of them had before this acted very miwisely and oflfen- 
sively. One Robert Mendham, a tailor, was brought before the Star- 
chamber, Sept. 15, 1553, for " shaving a dog in despite of priest- 
hood," and was ordered " openly to confess his folly" in the parish 
church of St. Giles-in-the-Fields. On Sunday, Apnl 8, 1554^ a cat 
was found hanging in Cheap, " with her head shorn, and the like- 
ness of a vestment cast over her, with her fore-feet tied together, and 
a round piece of paper like a singing cake betwixt them ;** this, by 
order of Bonner, was shewn to the people at Paul*s-cross, by Dr. 
Pendleton, who was himself fired at in the pulpit shortly after. Such 
conduct has provoked the wrath of governments in ages ifiore 
tolerant than that of the Tudors. 

• He was particularly irritated by some of the English exiles 
abroad reprinting a book on True Obedience, the joint production of 
himself and Bonner, in which language most offensive to the queen 
was used r^farding her mother's marriage and ** the usurped autho- 
rity of the bishop of Bome." 
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The Russia Company incorporated. They dispatch 
Richard Chancellor and Anthony Jenkinson as their 
agents to open a trade with Russia and Persia. 

A statute passed, "repealing all Statutes, Articles* 
and Provisions made against the See Apostolic of Rome 
since the twentieth year of King Henry YIIL, and also 
for the establishment of all Spiritual and Ecclesiastieal 
Possessions and Hereditaments conveyed to the Laity ;" 
[1 & 2 Phil. & Mar. c. 8]. This act recites that " much 
false and erroneous doctrine hath been taught, preached, 
and written, partly by divers the natural-bom subjects 
of this realm, and partly being brought in hither from 
sundry other foreign countries, hath been sown and 
spread abroad within the same ;" hence the obnoxious 
statutes (19 in number) which are now repealed^. 

Praying for the queen's death, said to be practised in 
^' prophane and schisroatical conventicles/* declared trea- 
son, [c. 9]. 

Speaking or preaching openly and advisedly against 
the title of the king and queen and their issue made 
punishable, for the first offence by forfeiture of goods 
and imprisonment for life, and for the second as trea- 
son^, [c. 10]. 

A.D. 1555. Sir Andrew Dudlev, Sir James Crofts, '^ 



* The bishoprics, colleges, schools, hospitals, &o., "established 
sithence this schism," are confirmed, as are all marriages liable only 
to canonical objections. Cardinal Pole, as papal legate, consented 
to the Church property which had been seized remaining in lay 
hands, but laid it as a solemn charge on men's consciences to make ^ 
restitution to the extent of their abiUty. 

* The arbitrary course of proceeding by attainder, so frequent under 
Henry VIII., is forbidden oy this statute ; all prosecutions under it 
are mrected to be "according to the due order and course of the 
pommon laws of this realm, and not otherwise." 
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Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, Sir George Harper, and 
•e^ral other prisoner^, are released from the Tower, 
Jan. 18"^. 

The Marian persecution begins, with the seizure of a 
congregation of thirty persons in the city of London, 
who are discovered using the service-book of "fTing 
£dward. 

Rogers, a prebendary of St. Paul's, is brought before 
the council, and examined as to his religious opinions, 
Jan. 22 ; he refuses to acknowledge the supremacy of 
the pope, and is sent back to Newgate. 

Hooper, the deprived bishop of Gloucester, and 
Rogers, are examined before Gardiner and other bishops 
at St. Mary Overy, Southwark, and condemned as 
" obstinate heretics," Jan. 28. 

Rogers is burnt in Smithfield, Feb. 4 ; and Hooper at 
Gloucester, Feb. 9. 

Alphonso, a Spanish friar, and the king's confessor, 
preaches a sermon, Feb. 10, in which he throws the 
odium of the burnings on the bishops ; they, in conse- 
quence, pause in their course. 

Thirlby, bishop of Elly, and lord Montacute^, are sent 
as ambassadors to Rome, to formally complete the re- 
conciliation, February. 

The EngUsh exiles circulate an address to the queen 
and the people against persecution for conscience* sake'. 

■ The prince of Oran^ had visited the Tower a few days before, 
and expressed compassion for their captivity, and a hope that the 
queen would relieve them. 

y Anthony Browne, formerly one of the queen's household. 

' This manifesto also entered into political matters, endeavoured 
to alarm the holders of the abbey lands, and drew a picture of the 
Spanish rule in the Netherlands, and of the dangers which threatened 

B 
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The qaeen surrenders sach of the Church lands as 
still remain with the crown, and places them at the dis- 
posal of the cardioaL 

William Flower, formerly a monk, attempts to mnrder 
the priest at St. Margaret's, Westminster, whibt minis- 
tering the sacrament on Easter-day (April 14); his 
hand b cut off, and he is then burnt as a heretic, in the 
Sanctuary, April 24. 

The justices of the peace are enjoined diligently to 
search out heretics ; many persons are in consequence 
apprehended, condemned, and executed. 

Thirteen persons burnt at Stratford, Jime 27. 

John Bradford ^, a prebendary of St. Paul's, is burnt 
in Smithfield, July 1. 

The English ambassadors have conferences with the 
pope, (Paul IV), who presses them for a restoration 
of all the Church lands, and the payment of Peter- 
pence. 

The bishops of Lincoln, Gloucester, and Bristol, and 
other commissioners, hold a court under the papal au- 
thority at Oxford, for the trial of Cranmer, Ridley and 
Latimer^. After several examinations Ridley and La- 
England from the same cause. It was answered by the Romanists 
by an appeal to the Mosaic laws against blasphemers, and such 
texts as ** Compel them to come in." 

» Already mentioned (see p. 229) as having, with his fellow martyr 
Rogers, saved the life of Bourn, Bonner's chaplain ; he had been 
imprisoned ever since Aug. 16, 1553, and is remarkable for having 
carried on a warm theological controversy with Ridley and other 
prisoners. 

*> The process commenced early in September, though sentence was 
not pronounced against Ridley and Latimer until Friday, Oct. 4, and 
then the cause, as far as regarded Cranmer, was remitted to Rome, 
where a definitive sentence of deprivation was passed against him in 
December. This was carried out by his formal d^^dation, Feb. 
14, 1566. 
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timer are condemned as "obstinate heretics," and are 
burnt near Balliol College, Oct. 16, Cranmer is re- 
manded to prison. 

The parliament meets, Oct. 21. 

Commissioners appointed to restore and re-edify cas- 
tles and towns in the northern counties [2 & 3 Phil. & 
Mar. c. l.J 

Tenths and first-fruits restored to the Church, [c. 4.] 

Former statutes for the relief of the poor confirmed 
and amended ^ [c. 5.] 

Sir Anthony Kingston, a member of the Commons, 
is imprisoned by the council for his conduct in parlia- 
ment**. 

Cardinal Pole, having the royal license, holds a synod, 
at which canons are drawn up for reforming the state of 
the Church. 

Dr. Story and others are commissioned to restore the 
roodlofts, crucifixes, and images in the churches. 

Gardiner^ bishop of Winchester and lord chancellor, 
dies at Whitehall, Nov. 12 ^ 

A.D. 1556. The archbishop of York is appointed 
lord chancellor, Jan. 1. 

William Chamberlain, or Constable, a youth who had 

« Where the poor were particularly numerous they might be licen- 
sed to beg : ana sums gathered in London for their reli^ were to be 
paid to and dlsbuiised mr Christ's Hospital 

* He was discharged after a fortnight's confinement^ but being 
afterwards accused of a design to rob the Exchequer, he was appre- 
hended, and died on his way to London. His alleged confederates, 
John Throckmorton (brother of Sir Nicholas) and seven others yrere 
found guilty and executed. 

• His body was wrapped in lead and placed in a vault in the 
church of St Mary Overy, Southwark, where it remained until near 
the end ot February, 1666, when it was removed with much pomp 
and buried at Win&ester. Whilst it rested at St. Mary's, the rich 
velvet pall was stolen from the coffin. 
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personated the deceased king, Edward VI., is executed', 
March 13. 

Cranmer is tampered with in prison, and recants; 
he is yet ordered for execution fay virit dated Feb. 
24 ; after a further delay he is burnt at Oxford, 
March 21. 

Trinity College, Oxford, founded by Sir Thomas 
PopeB, March 18, 

' Some persona wore examtned by the oounoil as long back aa Not. 
1AS3, for epreading a report of King Edward being alive. Cbam- 
borloin was tbe aoDof a miller in the north, and had been in the eer- 
vioe of Sir Peter Meautya, who was himself impriaonod in ISSS : he 
had before confessed bia impoeture, and been dismieaed with a whip, 
ping, on a promise of repaiiing to bia own country, wbioh it seems 

I This desorvoa noUce, as the first college founded in either DniTer- 
Bit;^ by an icilividual unce tbe Reformation. On its alto were some 
ruined buildings of Durbaoi ooll^ie, a foundation of the latter part of 




he 13th entury wb oh had been ho tly before granted to Dr 
'eoree Onen and \\ am Klurtyn and we e purchased fivm them Yj 
ir Thomas Fope. He had beea educated at Eton, was a lawjer, 



Cerdinal Pole is conaecrated archbishop of Ceater- 
bury, March 22''. He publicly Bssutnea the functioDS 
of papal legate, March 2S. 

Richard Uvedale, governor of Yarmouth castle, in the 
Isle of Wight, is convicted of treason', April 21, and 
executed April 28. 

A commigsioD granted to Bonner and others (Sept. 
28) to search for and collect all records of the visi- 
tations of the moDBBteries, and deliver them to the 
cardinal, " that they might be diaposed of as the queen 
should order*," 

Ihe abbey of Westminster formally re-establiahed, 
Nov. 21 ; John Feckenham, or Homman, late dean of 
St Paul's, is installed as abbot. 

A.B. 1557. Cardinal Pole holda a vi«tation of the 
Univeraities, when English Bibles and hooks containing 
"heretical opinions" are destroyed. The body of Peter 
Martyr's wife ia removed from its grave at Oxford, but 
re-interred through defect of legal evidence as to her 
creed ; at Cambridge the bodiea of Bncer and Pagias 

•nd bad held many important officsB. He 
became clerk of tlie 8tar-chnmber, ttien a 
privy oonncillor ; also traaaurer of Ihe Court a 
of Aogcaaotatiooa, msRer of the jenris, and N 
warden of the mmt He was Ibr awbile tbe 
kesper of tlw Pifnoan Hisabath, and dyfaig in 
Jamunr, USB, aooa after her aooeeoon, he was 4 
buried m the diapelirfhis college. \ 

k He had been appdnted by the pope, bv 
abuU dated Deo. 11, USS. 

' He had agreed not to oppose a threat- ^^^ oimrtB count diIim. 
ened landing ei Hen^ Dudley and otheia 

who had fbnnerly fled to Ftsoca, and to wbom the plunder o. 
the Eiobequer {see p. 243) was intended to be sent. Jobn Tluvck- 
morton was tried and eieouted with Mm. 

> ^leyappear to have been deatroyed, as very feware now known 
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are taken up, their teaching testified to, and then burnt™, 
Feb. 6. 

A commission issued, Feb. 8, to Bonner and othera, to 
inquire rigorously conceniing " devilish and clamorous 
persons," who spread seditious reports or brought in 
"heretical and seditions books;" they had also full 
power over those who neglected or contemned the Church 
ceremonies, and "vagabonds and mastertesa men"." 

Osep Napea, the first ambassador from Russia, arrives 
in London, Feb. 28°, and makes a commercial treaty. 

St. John's College, Oxford, founded, by Sir Thomas 
■WhiteP, March 5. 

The queen declares war against France, in support of 
her husband Philips, June 7. 



their pleasure ; cnATcea of 

ingly odious, flfl ttay were looked on as the preoursora of the eatablish- 
ment of the Inquisition. 

° He had left Archangel, Jul; 28, 1G53, in a ship belonging to the 
English mercluints (see p. 239), but sufforsd shipwreck on the coast 
of Scotland, when Riobard Chancollor, his conductor, waa drowned. 

p He waa a Miiflcovj merchant, who had beon ts ' ' ' 
London, and was knighted for hU ser ' 

HUpprossing Wpitt's rebellion. Hisfoui 

occupies the aite of St Bomard^a College, an ^ 
educaUonal e«tablishment of tbe Cistoroianr 
founded by Archbishop Cbicheley. Sir Thomt 
White died in 1S67, and was boiied in the £ 
chapel of his ooUoge ; hia funeral oi .^l.- ._ „ 
delivored by Edmund Campion, afterwards 1 
the colebrated Jesuit. 

1 Philip had long before endeavoured tc 
dues tbe queen to take thia step, but she de- Am>i()i.]gi>i.-.CDikih 
clined it until her atatea were attacked by a Oicm. 

force fitted out by the refugees in Franco. Thoceas Stafibrd landed 
with a parly in Yorkahiro, and seized Scarborough OBStle, April 25 ; 
ho issued a proclamation reviling tho queen, and styUng- himself pro. 
laclor of tbe kingdom. He was soon eaptured and brought to Len. 
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The Spaniards defeat the French at St. Quentin, 
Aug. 10, being assisted by some English troops. 

The French incite the Scots to invade England. 

The order of knights of St. John of Jerusalem re- 
established' ; Sir Thomas Tresham made lord prior of 
England, Nov. 30. 

A.D. 1558. The French, under the duke of Guise, 
invest Calais. The castles of Newenham bridge and 
Raysbank are abandoned, Jan. 3 ; the duke then besieges 
the castle of Calais, which surrenders, Jan. 6 ; the town 
capitulates the next day*. The French then advance to 
Guines, which, after a stout defence by Lord Grey, is 
taken, Jan. 21> and the only remaining fort in Hammes 

don, where, with five of his associates, he was tried, May 22 and 25 ; 
they all pleaded guilty (one, John Sherlles, a Frenchman, at first 
pleaded not guilty, but retracted his plea) ; Stafford was beheaded 
on Tower-hiU, and three others executed at Tyburn (Stowell, Proctor, 
and Bradford) May 28 ; Sherlles and Saunders were pardoned. 

' See p. 190. 

• Lord Wentworth and fifty others were to remain as prisoners ; 
the rest of the English, about 4,000 in number, were to go where 
they would. The French at once entered the town, *' and forthwith," 
says Grafton, " all the men, women, and children were commanded 
to leave their houses, and to go unto certain places appointed for 
them, there to remain till order were further taken for their sending 
away. The places appointed for them to remain in were chiefly 
four, the two churches of Our Lady and St. Nicholas, the deputy's 
bouse, and the Staple, where they rested part of that day, the night 
following, and the next day till the afternoon. And while they were 
thus in these four places, proclamation was made in their hearings, 
straitly chaining them that were inhabitants of the town of Calais, 
having about them any money, plate, or jewels, to the value of four- 
pence, to bring the same forthwith, and lay it on the high altars of 
the said churches upon pain of death, bearing them in hand they 
should be searched. By reason of which proclamation there was 
made a sorrowful offering ; and while they were at this offering in 
the churches, the Frencmnen rifled their houses, where they found 
inestimable riches and treasure." After this the English were ex- 
pelled from the town, in several parties, but they were kindly treated 
by the Scottish horsemen in the duke's army, who guarded them 
through the French camp, and protected tJiem from the insolence of 
the victors. 
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being abandoned the same night, the English are entirely 
expelled from France. 

The loss of Calais occasions great discontent. Philip 
offers to assist in recoyering it, but the queen's council 
plead inability to bear the expense of the attempt. 

The parliament meets, Jan. 20, and sits till March 7. 

The French defeated at Gravelines, July 13, by the 
Spaniards, assisted by an English fleet 

A fleet sent against France, under Lord Clinton, bums 
Conquet, in Britanny, (July 29,) but though joined by 
some Spanish ships, does not venture, as was intended, 
to attack Brest. 

Conferences for peace between England, France, and 
Spain opened at Cambray, in October. 

The queen, who had been long in bad health, dies at 
St. James's, Nov. 17; she is buried in Henry VII. *i 
chapel, Westminster abbey, Dec. 13*. 



9 bishop of Winchester (John White) preached her funeral 
; his text was, " I praised the dead wMch are already dead 



» The 
sermon 

more than the living whict are yet alive ;" and giving offence by 
speaking warmly in her praise, and condemning the projected alterar 
tions in religion, he was con&ied to his house until the meeting of 
the parliament. 




ELIZABETH. 

Elixabbth, tbe ooly sarvivio^ child of Henry VIII. 
hj Anne Bolejn, was bom Rt the palace of Placentia 
(Greenwich), September 7> 1533. In her third year »he 
• was deprived of her mother, and was also declared iUegi- 
timate; but in 1544 she was conditionally restored; and 
from that time until the death of Edward VI. she vb« 
^parently well treated. She joined her eiater Mary in 
opposing the ueorpation of Lady Jane Grey, and accom- 
panied the queen on her entry into London. Little cor- 
diality, however, could be expected to subeiBt between 
them ; Elizabeth was looked upon as the hope of tbe 
Protestant party, and, being iuspected of fovouring 
the rebellion of Wyatt, ehe was sent to the Tower, but 
after a short time was relcBsed, probably by the desire 
of PhiUp of Spain ; she was, however, soon placed nnder 
restrmnt again, and dwelt in a confinement more or teas 
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rigoroas, according to the various tempers of her differ- 
ent keepers*, until called to the throne by the death of 
Mary. Nov. 17, 1558. 

It was the general expectation of both friends and 
foes that Elizabeth would restore the public profession 
of Protestantism, and she at once proceeded to do so. 
Her principal adviser was William Cecil (afterwards 
Lord Burghley^), who took his measures with so much 
address that all opposition was borne down, and an ap- 
parent conformity brought about with very little trouble. 
The Protestant Chui*ch was re-established, but it needed 
all the firmness of three successive primates (Parker, 
Grindal, and Whitgift), to prevent it being reduced to 
a mere creature of the State, — a scheme most agreeable 

^ Of those, Sir Thomas Pop« is said to have been the most iudul- 
gtmt. and Sir Homy Bedingneld the most severe. 

^ He remained her prime minister mitil his death, and to him is 
duo moro properly than to the queen, the praise or blame of the 
mivst important transactions of her reign. He was bom in 1520, his 
father beins master of the robes to Henry VIH. He was educated 
at Ci\mbriage, and was a diligent student ; he was intended for the 
law, but atti'acted the attention of the king, and became a courtier. 
Cecil served in the Scottish war under the protector Somerset ; be- 
camo secretary of state to Edward VI. ; so temporized in the matter 
of Lady Jane Grey, as not to be committed with either party ; and 
complied with the change of religion imder Mary. On Elizabeth's 
accession he again professed Protestantism, and drew up " a device 
for alteration of religion,'* in which he recommended a systematic 
discouragement of cdiwho had been in authority under Queen Mary, 
and supplying their place with "men meaner in substance and 
younger m years," the involving the clergy in a prajmunire, and " a 
sharp law" against popular assemblies. The plan was adopted, and 
at first seemed successful ; but many men were found, both Roman- 
ists and Puritans, who refused to rollow his example of sacrificing 
their consciences to every change of government ; nor could the 
many ** sharp laws" that were devised by him bring them to con- 
formity. In the midst of the cares of state, Cecil was not neglectful 
of his own interest. He was ennobled, as Lord Burghley, in 1571, 
and afterwards made lord high treasurer ; and he succeeded in 
raising a vast estate, great part of it, as was too usual with the 
courtiers of the Tudors, wrung by way of inequitable exchange 
fix^m the Church. He died Aug. 4, 1598. 
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to the arbitrary temper of the queen^-who entertained as 
high ideas of her ecclesiastical supremacy as Henry YIII. 
had ever done. 

Elizabeth's relations with foreign powers were, daring 
the whole coarse of her reign, sarrounded with diffi- 
calties connected with the subject of religion. At her 
accession the reigning pope (Paul IV.) refused to ac- 
knowledge her title ; Philip of Spain professed personal 
regard, but gave it to be understood that he could only 
continue in friendship with her if she continued a Ca- 
tholic; the king of France (Henry II.) induced his 
daughter-in-law, Mary of Scotland, to assume the style 
and arms of queen of England : on the other hand, the 
Protestants of France, Scotland, and the Netherlands 
looked to her for support against the tyranny of their 
sovereigns, as well in civil as religious matters. What- 
ever her own intentions may have been, the " Machiavel- 
govemance^" of her ministers only aggravated the trou- 
bles of other countries ; their arts were retorted by men 
as unscrupulous as themselves, and many determined, 
attempts were made both against her government and 
her life, but all their efforts were signally unsuccessful^. 

* Such is the term used by Archbishop Parker, in letters to Cecil, 
as fittest to describe the secret fitvour ^ven by members of the go- 
vernment to both Bomanists and Puritans whom the bishops were 
oompclled to coerce. 

'' Most of these plots were foiled by the sagacity of Sir Francis 
Walsin^ham, who was for many years secretary of state, and who, 
by foreign travel, had imbibed much of the dark and dangerous 
policy of his opponents. He was bom at Chiselhurst, in Kent, in 
1636 ; was educated at King's Collie, Cambridge ; became an ac- 
complished linguist, and was employed on the most important em- 
bassies to France and Scotland. He was rewarded with the chan- 
cellorship of the duchy of Lancaster, but he was not a favourite with 
Elizabeth, for he belonged to the Puritan party, and, unlike his 
patron Burghley, he remained a poor man. He died April 6, 1690. 
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Elizabeth sent aid to the French Protestants on se- 
▼eral occasions, but without any very important results. 
Her interference in Scotland was of a more decided 
character, the affairs of that country being in reality 
directed by her ministers. Mainly by their intrigues 
the ill-advised, unhappy, but probably not guilty Mary*, 
was driven from her throne. She sought shelter in 
England ; and though she found instead a prison, and 
eventually a violent death, her coming had most import- 
ant consequences, for the Romanists, who had hitherto 
yielded an apparent conformity to the Enghsh service, 
now very generally abandoned it, and looked to foreign 
powers for support, which they hoped to obtain by her 
means, and in return many shewed themselves ready to 
accept her as queen. 

The Romanists had, indeed, some time before begun 
to decline attendance at church, moved by the exhort- 
ations of WDliam Allen ^ and other priests who had 
gone abroad on the re-establishment of the English Li- 
turgy, but about 1563 had ventured to return, and spread 
among them a censure of the Council of Trent on such 
conformity. Allen, too, founded a seminary at Douay ^, 

• The guilt or imioceiice of the Scottish queen has frequently been 
made idmost a national question, and ilinumerable writers have em- 
ployed their powers upon it ; all their researches, however, only con- 
firm thepropriety of the remark of a coteraporary (Camden), who 
says, "There are many suspicions, but no proofs." 

f He was bom in Lancashire in 1532 : he studied at Oxford, was 

Srincipal at St. Mary's Hall there, in tne time of Mary, and with- 
rew to the continent on her death. He resided principaU^ in Flan- 
ders, and is accused of being deeply engaged in the various plots 
against Elizabeth. He was made a cardinal in 1587, wrote an Ad- 
monition in favour of the projected Spanish invasion, was rewarded 
by Philip with the archbishopric of Mechlin, and died in 1694. 

■ The college was dedicated to St. Thomas Becket ; it subsisted 
till the first French revolutiony when the members removed to Eng- 
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to which the young men of their best families were 
sent, where many became priests, and where all appear 
to have imbibed opinions certainly hostile to the queen's 
ecclesiastical supremacy, and little favourable to her civil 
government. Severe laws were in consequence enacted, 
but they rather irritated than subdued the body against 
which they were directed ; and, though near 200 Jesuits 
and other priests and their adherents suffered as traitors, 
the enterprise they had set before themselves, of endea- 
vouring to restore Romanism, was never abandoned**. 

Troubles had before arisen in another direction, and, 
being unwisely met, grew every day more serious. Many 
learned and pious men were from the first dissatisfied 
with certain points in the discipline of the Church, which 
to them savoured too much of Romanism, though fairly 
defensible on the grounds of decency and order ^ It 
was attempted to overcome such scruples by depriving 
some of the more eminent of them of their preferments ; 

land, and established a house which still subsists at Old Hall Green, 
near Standon, in Hertfordshire ; the patron saint, however, was 
changed to Edmund, archbishop of Canterbury. Other seminaries 
for the English were in the course of a few years established at 
Reims, St. Omer, Rome, Paris, Madrid, and elsewhere, the members 
of which took an oath to return to England, when ordered by their 
•juperiors, " to convert the souls of their countrymen and kindred." 

» Campion, the .Jesuit, one of the earliest papal missionaries, 
wrote thus to the queen's council : '' Be it laiown unto you, that we 
have made a league, all the Jesuits in the world, whose succession 
and multitude must overreach all the practices of England, cheer- 
fully to carry the cross that you shall lay upon us, and never to 
despair your recovery, while we have a man left to enjoy vour 
Tyburn, or to be racked by your torments, or to be consumed by 
your prisons. Expenses are reckoned, the enterprise is b^^un ; it is 
of God, it cannot be withstood. So the faith was planted, so must it 
be restored." 

^ The principal matters objected to at first were the vestments, 
the use of music, and bowing and kneeling ; but afterwards epi- 
scopacy was attacked, and attempts were perseveringly made to 
substitute the presbyterian form of Church government. 



but tbiB only induced them to form separate congrega- 
tioni, which at length became the objects of the rigour 
of the laws equally with the Romanists. Many of the 
Faritans, as they came to be contemptuously termed, had 
been exiles in the time of Mary, and they had imbibed 
abroad a democratic spirit, which soon extended itself 
among their party, and rendered them willing to pro- 
ceed to any lengths against the Church. They were 
favoured, from mterested motives, by the nnprindpled 
Leicester* and others, hut firmly repressed by the queen, 
who perceived that, humanlv speaking, the Church and 
the State must stand or fall together. 

The Puritans had no support from abroad, and, though 
violent in language, were too weak to do more than in- 
spire uneasiness. The Romanists, on the other hand, 

I Robert Dudloy wan a younger bo 
duke of tJonhumberlajiA Ho join&.. 
attempt to sot Ijady Jane Grey on tho tliroi 




abroad, and sorted at tho battlo of SI, Quen 
By Elizabeth he iraacreatsd, on the same d . 
flr^t Lord Doubigh, then earl of Leicester, n 
ceived many important posta, and waa treated 

ing him. Jn 15S5 he waa aent, with almoat regal powOTB, Into ths 
Low Countrias, but fireutly injured thoir oauae by hia inBolenoe and 
incapacity ; yet io 1588 be was made e^neraliasimo of tho anny 
raised to oppose tJie Spaniards. Ho died in the same year (Sept. *}, 
not without suflpioion of poiaon. He profassed an adherence to the 
rigid doctrines of the Puritana, but waa in truth an oiocrablo cha. 
raoter. He was three times married ; he was auapeclod ol murdering 
his first wifo (Amy Rob.sart), whom bo wedded June 4, 1550 ; and 
he disowned the second (Lady Douglas Howard), but left by hor a 
son, Sir Robert Dudley, who lived abroad, and, being a favourite of 
the emperor, Ferdinand II , styled himself dulie of NorthumberlaniJ ; 
ie died at " '- ""'" 



a Florence in ISfiO. 
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had the active help of successive popes (particularly 
Sixtus V-Oi and of Philip of Spain, the most potent 
prince of his time. They made one feeble attempt at 
rebellion in England, but Ireland was for years the scene 
of a desolating war, the funds for which were supplied 
by Philip ; and he engaged in a futile attempt at the 
conquest of England ; its result was the destruction of 
his fleet, and the exposure of his own shores to every 
injury that a naval war could inflict™. 

Elizabeth took a Hvely interest in the afiairs of France, 
as well as in those of the Netherlands ; and her help, 
though often grudgingly bestowed*^, had a most import- 
ant effect in establishing Henry IV. on the throne, and 
in raising up the United Provinces, Scotland was so 
much under her influence that it rather resembled a 
turbulent province of her realm than an independent 

^ Pius V. issued a bull (April 25, 1570), pronouncing the queen 
excommunicated and deposed, the only effect of which was to bring 
down ruin on the few who attempted to execute it, and to cause the 
enactment of rigorous laws against the whole body of Bomanists. 
Sixtus y. fulminated a similar bull, but he supported it by an in- 
vasion of Ireland at his own cost, and by inducing Philip to send* his 
Annada against England. 

■* Spain itself was thus harassed after the destniction of the Ar- 
mada, Cadiz being taken by the earl of Essex in 1596, but the 
English seamen, long before as well as after that event, carried on 
a destructive warfare against the Spanish settlements in the West 
Indies. It is difficult to defend their proceedings by any laws now 
rec<^nised among nations, and PhiHp always stigmatized them as 
piracy. 

" She hadt in the early part of her reign, good reason to complain 
of the ingratitude of the French Protestants ; they urgently solicited 
her aid, but soon after came to an agreement with their opponents, 
and shamelessly joined them in expelling her troops, their great 
leader, the prince of Conde, even taking the command at the siege 
of Havre. The Scots and the Netherlanders adhered with honour- 
able firmness to their engagements, and thus succeeded in maintain- 
ing their religious frrodom ; while the French, who deserted their 
allies, were in t^eir turn deserted by their own leaders, and utterly 
ruined. 
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kingdom ; her ministers controlled everything, and, 
though they had fomented the troubles that rendered 
the rule of its king (James YI.) almost nominal, when 
they saw that he was destined for Elizabeth's successor, 
they paid such obvious court to him as embittered her 
declining years °. Ireland was in reality a foreign country, 
where her treasures were exhausted in contending, with 
but a very moderate share of success, against the arts 
and arms of the popes and the king of Spain ; its dis- 
turbed state prevented the following up with the neces- 
sary vigour the measures proper to recommend the re- 
formed doctrines to the people, and from this fact the 
most lamentable consequences have ensued. 

At home, for many years, Elizabeth was harassed by 
plots against her life, some real, some imaginary P ; the 
unjustifiable death of Mary did not lessen her anxieties ; 
the Puritans gave her deep uneasiness by the freedom of 
their attacks on the Church; her chief favourite, Lei- 
cester, was undeserving her esteem ; his successor, Essex, 
provoked an untimely fate, and the queen at length died, 
worn out as much with grief and anxiety as age, March 
24, 1603, and was buried in the chapel of Henry VII., 
in Westminster Abbey. 

° The younger Cecil and Ralegh especially courted his fieivour ; 
both were unprincipled men, but Cecil was probably the worst. He 
is suspected of having contrived the strange plot in which Ral^h 
was involved, and he is thought to have been privy to the proceed- 
ings of Catesby and his associates, but to have suffered them to pro- 
ceed unmolested, in order to secure the forfeiture of their estates. 

p Of the various plotters, Parry, it would seem, never intended 
more than to obtain money ; probably the same may be said of 
Squire ; Babington's conspiracy was known from the very outset to 
lier ministers, and guarded against ; the attempt of Lopez, the phy- 
sician, to poison her at the instigation of Spain, has the appearance 
of truth, and was very probably real. 



Though Elizabeth was never married, the nameroQs 
negotiaticma mto which ehe entered on that But^ect fonn 
fta iroportant feature of her reign. It is probable that 
her affections were really given to Robert Dudley, earl 
of Leiceeter, although Btate reasons prevented her ac- 
cepting him for a huBband. She fed with delusive hopes 
others of her subjects, as Sir William Pickering and 
Henry Fitzalan, earl of Arundel ; she listened with ap- 
parent complacency to Eric, king of Sweden ; to the 
Archduke Ferdinand of Austria ; and to a French prince 
who bore successively the titles of duke of Alen^on and 
of Anjou. Perhaps she never intended to give her hand 
to any of them, but the appreben^ons of her subjects 
were raised as to the French match, and one Puritan 
(Thomas Stubbe, a lawyer, and brother-in-law of Cart- 
wright,) published a pamphlet, entitled, " The Discovery 
of a Qaping Gulf," in which he gave vent to remon- 
strances with a freedom that was highly resented and 
severely pnotshed. 

Elizabeth bore the same 
arms as her father and bro- 
ther, hat occaMonally she 
employed a white greyhound 
for the sinister supporter. 
Her motto was "Disn et , 
MON Dboit," and sometimes ^ 
"Sbmpbr Eaobh." Her f, 
badge is a Tudor n 
with the motto, " Rosa s 
Sfina ;" she likewise used ', 
the badge of her mother, ~ 
Anne Bokyn. 
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The reign of Elizabeth 18 a very memorable era under 
every aepeot in which the state of a nation can be con- 
eidered. In religion, the reform that her fikther had 
begun was accomplished, not so completely as could be 
nished, for the governors of the Church met with oppoeU 
tion at every etep from the Puritanfl, but still in a degree 
that shiiuld be ever thankfully remembered. Literature 
flourislied oa it had never done before, and works were 
produced, both in theology and on secular anbjects, 
which it may be reasonably concluded will endure as 
long as the English language itself. Archbishop Parker^ 



' Mntthow Parterwaa b. 
. Curinia CLriati Collego, 1 

ith ItiiUoy, (jBcil, Niobolo , , , , 

Ubfld tlio opinions of the reformBra. He beoams chaplain to Anne 



1, Nicholas Bacon, and ctbers, and, liice them, im- 
- -" " ' "- ' ame chaplain t<" ' 

mnstor of hia cotlt^, and twice Berved tha office of vice-chanoeUor. 
lis WHB oipollod on the accession of Mar^, and lived in retirement 
during lier reign ; but vben his fnond Cecil became ElizabeUi'B mi- 
nister, Parker was by Him brought forward, and induced, though 
reluotautlj, to aooept the archbisboprio of Caaterbury. 'i bis high 
alatjoii bu filled with dignity, providing euch men as . Grindal, Sim- 
dya, and Jewel to occupy tJie vacant aeos ; opposing the deeimis of 
the courtiers on Che property of the Church ; eitending a Cbeml 
patronage to learning, and culfivating it himself: settling the ser- 
vice and vestments of the ministers on a scale of decent splendour ; 
and, though jireaenting a firm front to the intemperate seal of some 
among the returned Marian oiiles, ever desirous of conciliating them 
byClmstian charity. Ho died May 17, 1575, and was buried at 
liimbetb ; bis temaina were disturbed during the Civil War, bnl 
thev were ag^u collected aiul iittemd by Archbishop ShoMoo. 
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was a munificent patron of learning, and preserved many 
valuable records that might otherwise have perished; 
Jewel' and Hooker* defended the religious changes that 
had been effected against the Romanists, as did Whit- 
gift against the Puritans ; and Shakspeare, Spenser, Syd- 
ney, and Buckhurst, not to mention minor names, dis- 
played the poetic riches of their native tongue. In 
other matters most important progress was made. The 
credit of the nation was re-established by the withdrawal 
of the base coinage of former sovereigns ; new branches 



' John Jewel was a native of Devon, and was bom in 1522. He was 
educated at Merton College, Oxford, was a most laborious student, 
and embraced with eagerness itba doctrines of t^e reformers, attach- 
ing himself particularly to Peter Martyr, whose lectures he took 
down in short-hand. On the accession of Mary the fellows of his 
collie expelled him on their own authority ; but he continued in 
the university, and was weak enough to recant his opinions ; soon 
repenting of this unhappy step, he resigned bis archdeaconry of 
CHiichester, and fled to Germany, where he made a pubUc confession 
of his fault. He lived chiefly with his friend Peter Martyr, laboured 
to compose the difierences on points of discipline which broke out 
among the English exiles, visited Italy, and, returning to his native 
country, took an active part in the disputation at Westminster in 
the year 1559. The next year he was raised to the see of Salis- 
bury, and died September 23, 1571, worn out by his earnest en- 
deavours to dischai^ every duty of his office ; though an invahd, 
he travelled unceasingly through his diocese, and he preached within 
a few days of his death. Bishop Jewel had a principal part in the 
revision of the Articles of Eeligion, and his famous Apology has 
ever been esteemed a masterpiece both in matter and manner. 

■ Richard Hooker, a native of Devonshire, was bom in 1554. He 
found a patron in Bishop Jewel, was educated at Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, and, after some minor preferments, became master 
Off the Temple. Here he was involved in a painful controversy with 
the lecturer, Walter Travers, a Puritan ; but this, in its result, was 
a matter of joy to all who adhere to the unity of the Church, free 
alike from papal as from puritan innovations ; for it led him to pro- 
duce his matchless work on Ecclesiastical PoUty. His humble and 
lowly spirit induced him to confine himself to his living of Bishops- 
bourne, in Kent, though his services to the Church would have com- 
manded its highest dignities, and there he died, Nov. 2, 1600. ^ His 
Life, penned by Izaak Walton, is one of the most delightful pieces of 
biography in the English language. 
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of industry were introduced by foreign refugees ; the 
spirit of the people was kept alive by the favour with 
which bold and costly enterprises for the furtherance of 
trade and cofnmerce were regarded; Hawkins, Drake,. 
Forbisher, Cavendish, and other hardy navigators, dis-i 
played 

" Her cross, triumphant on the main. 
The guard of commerce, and the dread of Spain ;" 

and Elizabeth's reign witnessed the beginnings of two of 
the most wonderful empires of the world, the English 
East India Company and the United States of North 
America. 

But the era so full of benefits for posterity was very 
far from a quiet or a happy one for the people of its own 
time. The government was a pure despotism*, both in 
Church and State, the Courts of High Commission and 
of Star Chamber being the great instruments of govern- 
ment, and their proceedings not controlled, when any 
reason of state interfered, by any rules of law or equity. 
A large proportion of the people, either as Romish or 
as Protestant nonconformists, lived exposed to penalties 
and restrictions that would at the present day be justly 
regarded as unbearable ; the law of treason was strained 
so as to include very trifling offences, and its barbarous 
penalties were inflicted to the very letter^, while torture 

* " We, of our prerogative royal, which we will not have argued 
nor brought in question," is the phrase employed by Elizabeth in 
a patent, dated May 10, 1691, which grants protection from all suits 
for debt for both person and property to an Irish noble (Patrick 
lord Dunsany) and a London gentleman TJohn Mathewe) ; if any 
suit should be commenced, the judges of the different courts are 
directed to stay it, ''without other warrant than the sight of these 
our letters patent or the inrolmenb thereof." 

« Jhese penalties, which the humane Henry VL pronounced ** too 
grievous to be done unto any Christian creature," were, as appears 
from the record of each conviction, as follows : the prisoners were 
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was commonly employed to extort confessions*. The 
state of the Church was not more satisfactory. The 
qaeen's council was mainly composed of the new nobility 
and gentry, who had already gained so much of its pro- 
perty, but who were desirous to obtain still more. As 
a means to this end they encouraged the Puiitans to 
bring forward their " platform," or ** godly discipline," 
the success of which would have placed aU the bishops' 
lands at their disposal ; but the firmness of Parker and 
Whitgift defeated the scheme, although they could not 
prevent the sees on each vacancy from being plun- 
dered to a greater or less extent to gratify the hungry 
courtiers. 

The character by which Elizabeth is ordinarily known 
is manifestly exaggerated in some particulars and false 
in others. Quite as learned, and quite as imperious as 
her father, she yet suflfered herself to be guided by a few 

to be drawn on hurdles to the place of execution (that is^ in many 
cases, firom the Tower or Newgate to Tyburn) and hanged, then 
cast down to the ground by cutting the rope, and their bowels 
drawn out of their bellies and burnt, tiiey living; then their heads 
cut off and Uieir bodies divided into four quarters, and their heads 
and quarters to be disposed of at the queen's pleasure. The heads 
were usually placed on spikes in some conspicuous situation, as the 
tower on London bridge ; the quarters were generally buried, but 
sometimes they were steeped in pitch and exposed. One sufferer 
(Dr. Story) is related to have struggled with and struck the exe- 
cutioner who disembowelled him ; many others are mentioned as 
** groaning heavily" imder his hands. 

* Torture was allowed to be contrary to law, but it was sanctioned 
by prerogative. The courts, however, thought themselves autho- 
rused to pass sentences of almost incredible barbarity ; as one ra- 
stance, we find (IMarch 2, 1571) one Timothy Penredd, who had 
foiled the seal of the king's bench, adjudged to stand on the pillory 
in Oheapside on two successive market days, ''and on the first of 
such days he is to have one ear nailed to the pillory, and on the 
second day his other ear nailed to the pillory, and in such a manner 
liiat he, the said Timothy, shall, by hui own proptr motion, be com- 
pelled to tear away hU two ears/rom the pillory. 
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chosen ministers, who, for their own ends, strove suc- 
cessfully against the natural fickleness of her temper, and 
kept her the head of the Protestant party, but also led 
her to consent to many acts that bear heavily on her me- 
mory. She usually receives the credit of the able policy 
of her statesmen, and therefore ranks high as a sove- 
reign, but her personal character had many grievous de- 
fects. Though she early in her reign professed an inten- 
tion to live and die a virgin queen, she gave encourage^ 
inent to worthless favourites hardly consistent with the de- 
claration ; she indulged in boundless expense for splendid 
dress, though in more important matters her parsimony 
was often carried to an unwise extreme; the language 
which her favourites, and even her parliaments, used to- 
wards her shew that no flattery could be too gross for 
her ; on many occasions she descended to the meanest 
dissimulation ; her bursts of passion were extravagant, 
and accompanied by oaths and blows; and an innate 
cruelty of disposition unmistakably appears in her treat- 
ment of her near kinswomen, Lady Katherine Grey y and 
Mary of Scotland. 

y Her treatment of Mary is but too well known ; the unhappy 
fate of Katherine is not so frequently alluded to. She was a yovinger 
sister of Lady Jane Grey, and having been married in May, 1563, to 
I-.ord Herbert, was divorced by him a short time after, on the fall of 
her family, and apparently for no other reason. She lived unmo- 
lested during the reign of Mary, but about 1661, venturing to marry 
Edward Seymour, earl of Hertford (son of the Protector), without 
asking the royal license, she and her husband were committed to 
the Tower; Hertford was heavily fined, on the charge of "cor- 
rupting a princess of the blood," the marriage was annulled in the 
ecclesiastical court by virtue of the queen's prerogative, and Ka- 
therine died after a ten years' imprisonment. On her death, Hert- 
ford was Uberated, and lived till 1621 ; the legality of his marriage 
had previously been established by the ordinary courts, and he was 
succeeded by his grandson, who suffered very similarly to himself for 
an attempt to marry the imhappy Lady Arabella Stuart. 
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A.D. 1558. The princess Elizabeth is proclaimed 
queen by the lords of the council, Nov. 1 7 ; she enters 
London, amid great rejoicings, Nov. 24, and releases all 
persons confined on account of religion. 

The queen retains her sister's councillors, but adds to 
their number Sir William Cecil, Sir Nicholas Bacon, and 
other Protestants. 

The Service-book of King Edward is set up in some 
places without authority ; many of the Protestant refu- 
gees return from abroad, and angry controversial ser- 
mons are preached ; priests are insulted and hindered in 
their ministration. 

The queen, by proclamation (Dec. 27), forbids all un- 
licensed preaching, as also the elevation of the host; 
she allows the Lord's Praver, Creed, Ten Command- 
ments, and Litany, to be used in English. 

A.D. 1559. The queen is crowned at Westminster, 
Jan. 13, by Oglethorpe, bishop of Carlisle. 

The parliament meets, Jan. 21, and sits till May 8. 

The " ancient jurisdiction of the crown over the estate 
ecclesiastical and spiritual" restored, and "all foreign 
power repugnant to the same" abolished, [1 Eliz. c. 1]. 
By this act the general repeal of statutes aflfecting re- <- 
ligion by the act of Philip and Mary [1 & 2 Phil. & 
Mar. c. 8] was abrogated ; all spiritual jurisdiction was 
united to the crown, in virtue of which the Court of 
High Commission was established ; and all ministers 
and officers, spiritual and temporal, were bound to take 
an oath, acknowledging the queen as " the only supreme 
governor of the realm «... as weD in spiritual or eccle- 
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Biastical things or causes as temporal," and renouncing 
"all foreign jurisdictions, powers, superiorities, or au- 
thorities," under pain of forfeiture of present office and 
disability to hold any other. Persons maintaining, *^ by 
express words, deed, or act," the authority of any foreign 
prince or prelate, were to forfeit their goods, or, if they 
were under £20 value, to suffer a year's imprisonment 
for the first offence ; to mcur a praemunire' for the se- 
cond ; and to be executed as traitors for the third. The 
oath above mentioned was to be tendered to every per- 
son within thirty days after the close of the session. 

The last Service-book of King Edward (as established 
in 1552^ confirmed with some alterations^, [1 Eliz. 
c. 2]. 

The queen's title to the crown recognised in general 
terras*^, [c. 3]. 

First-fruits and tenths again vested in the crown, [c. 
4]. "The late queen," the statute says, had given up 
these funds " upon certain zealous and inconvenient re- 
spects," although they had been willingly paid by the 
clergy for many years ; and they were now restored to 
lessen *^ the huge, immeasurable, and inestimable charges 
of the royal estate." 

Various new treasons created ; among them, denying 
the queen's title, [c. 5]. 

The queen empowered to "reserve to herself" the 

• See vol. i. p. 413. 

• See p. 219. 

^ The revision was the work of a committee of divines, Parker, 
Grindal and others, most of whom were shortly after advanced to 
che episcopate. 

•= The terras of this act oflfer a striking contrast to those of the 
Ftatute [1 Mar. sess. 2, c. 1] by which the title of Mary had been 
asserted and the honour of her mother vindicated. 
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bishops' lands, giving them impropriate titles instead, 
[c. 19]. 

Qaeen«Mary's foundations suppressed, and their pos- 
sessions vested in the crown, [c. 24]. 

Peace is concladed with France, April 2 ; Calais re- 
mains in the hands of the French^. 

Whilst the parliament sat, the clergy were assembled 
in convocation, and, although warned by a message from 
the queen, drew up a document asserting the real pre- 
sence, the supremacy of the see of Rome, and the ex- 
clusive right of the Church to treat of doctrine, the 
sacraments, and the orders of public worship. In con- 
sequence a disputation was held in Westminster Abbey 
(March 31 and April 3) before the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and under the presidency of Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
lord keeper. The bishops of Carlisle, Chester, Lichfield^ 
Lincoln, and Winchester, with Drs. Chedsey, Cole, 
Harpsfield, and Langdale, appeared on one side; and 
Scory (late bishop of Chichester), Aylmer, Cox, Grin- 
dal, Guest, Home, Jewel, Sandes, and Whitehead on 
the other. The Protestants put in papers condemning 
the use of an unknown tongue in the public service of 
the Church; asserting that each Church had a right 
to regulate rites and ceremonies ; and denying that the 
mass was a propitiatory sacrifice for the livmg and the 
dead. Dr. Cole argued against these propositions, and 
was answered by Home, whose reply was so greatly ap- 

< Hostages and bonds for 500,000 crowns were placed in Eliza- 
beth's hands, and a promise was made to restore the town in eight 
years, if no act of hostility was committed in the mean time ; the 
queen, however, sent aid to the Protestants, both in France and 
Scotland, and thus gave an excuse for not fulfilling the promise, 
which probably was never intended to be kept» 
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plaaded, that the bishops desh'ed to add something to 
Cole's speech, which it was agreed they should do at 
the next meeting. Thej then, however, had changed 
their minds, and refused to proceed with the disputation, 
on which ihe bishops of Lincoln and Winchester " were 
condignly committed to the Tower of London," and the 
rest of their party (except the abbot of Westminster) or- 
dered to appear daily at the council table, to answer for 
their " disorders, stubbornness, and self-will®." 

Thomas, lord Wentworth, is tried before the marquis 
of Northampton and his peers for the treasonable sur- 
render of Calais, and acquitted, April 22 ^ 

The new Book of Common Prayer is first publicly 
used, June 24. 

Injunctions issued by the queen requiring the clergy 
to *'use and wear such seemly habits, garments, and 
such square caps as were most commonly and orderly 
received in the latter year of the reign of King Edward 
VLk" 

About this time the oath of supremacy was offered to 
the bishops, and refused by all except Kitchin, of Llan- 



• Such is the account published by Sir Nicholas Bacon, and several 
other councillors. 

' He was tried on an indictment found July 2, 1558, in the time 
of Queen Mary, while he was still a prisoner in France. Edward 
Grimston, comptroller of Cajais, was tried on similar charges, and 
also acquitted, Dec. 1 ; Sir Ralph Chamberlain, lieutenant of the 
castle of Calais, and John Harleston, lieutenant of the Ruyefbank, 
were tried for surrendering their posts, and found g^^ty, Dec, 22, 
but they were pardoned. 

• It was explained that it was not meant to attribute any " holi- 
ness or special worthiness" to these garments, but the greater part of 
the clergy who had been in exile disliked them, and many refused 
to wear them, which at length gave occasion to coercive measures, 
and these were followed by formal separation. 
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daff, and Stanley, of Sodor and Man^. Commissions 
were issued for a general visitation of the kingdom, to 
enforce the adoption of the reformed service, and it was 
attended with so much success that a very small number 
only of beneficed men surrendered their livings rather 
than comply*. The hierarchy, however, still remained 
incomplete, until near the end of the year, when Matthew 
Parker was prevailed on to accept the see of Canter- 
bury ^. He shortly after consecrated several other bishops, 
and a brief profession of doctrine was drawn up, to which 
all incumbents were obliged to signify their assent ^ 



FRANCE AND SCOTLAND. 

A.D. 1560. Elizabeth senas money, arms, and a 
fleet to the assistance of the Scottish Reformers, and 
also succours the Protestants in France. 

Both France and Scotland were at this period op- 
pressed by the overwhelming influence of the aspiring 

^ Ten sees were vacant ; the holders of fifteen more either resigned 
or were deprived in the course of a short time after. Matthew 
Parker was consecrated as archbishop of Canterbury Deo. 17, 1559, 
and (dl the sees except Oxford were nlled up before the end of 1562. 

i The whole number, including the bishops, is variously stated 
at from 189 to 243, out of a body of nearly 10,000 individuals, but 
subsequent events proved that tiie compliance was in many cases 
insincere. 

k He was, as appears firom his official register, consecrated at 
Lambeth, Dec. 17, 1559, by the bishops B^low, Coverdale, and 
Scory, and Hodgkins, suffragan of Bedford. Many years after a tale 
was brought forward by Romish writers of a so-called consecration 
of Parker at a tavern (the Nag's Head, in Cheapside), but it can 
only be regarded as a malignant invention. 

^ The pew Prayer-book was declared agreeable to Scripture, the 
queen's supremacy acknowledged, the power of the pope disclaimed, 
tne mass rejected, and pilgrimages, extolling of images, relics, and 
feigned miracles, condemned as vain superstitions. 
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family of Guise™, who were declared foes to the tenets 
of the Reformers. Francis, duke of Guise, who had 
gained great popularity by his conquest of Calais^, was 
directed by his brother the cardinal, and they were un- 
derstood to aspire, the one to the throne, the other to 
the papacy. The king (Francis II.) and his queen 
(Mary of Scotland) were in their hands, and both too 
young and inexperienced to counteract their designs; 
their sister (Mary of Guise, widow of James V.) was 
regent of Scotland, and openly endeavoured to reduce 
that country to a mere province of France. She suc- 
ceeded in marr5ring her daughter to the heir of the 
French throne, and they soon assumed the style and 
arms of sovereigns of France, Scotland and England. 
This was naturally resented by Elizabeth ; she regarded 
it as an attempt to carry into execution the threat of the 
pope (Paul IV.), who had denounced her as incapable of 
succession without his sanction, and she found a ready 
means of warding off the danger by fanning the flame of 
civil war in Scotland, where a determined attempt was 
being made by the Protestant party to free their country 

•" The founder of the family was Claude, a younger son of Ren6 IL, 
duke of Lorraine, who servea in the wars of Francis I., and received 
in marriage Antoinette of Bourbon, the king's kinswoman. Of his 
numerous family, Francis, Charles, and Mary were the most conspi- 
cuous. Francis may be regarded as the instigator of the religious 
wars in France ; he defeat^ the Protestants at Dreux, but was as- 
sassinated before Bouen soon after. His son Henry saw him fall, 
rowed hatred to the Reformers, and in concert with his brother, 
Louis, a cardinal, and Charles, duke of Mayenne, was for many 
years the actual ruler of France. He instigated and took part in 
the butchery of St. Bartholomew's day, formed the Lea^e, or Holy 
Union, with intent to seize the crown, and g^ned mihtary posses- 
sion of Paris ; at length, in 1588, he was assassinated with his brother 
the cardinal, and the duke of Mayenne soon after abandoning the 
struggle, the civil war was brought to a close, 

» See p. 247. 
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from French influence. The regent had hrought over 
French troops, who strongly fortified Leith, and she 
took up her residence there. The Scots assailed the 
town in vain, were put to flight, and the lands of their 
leaders, who took the title of Lords of the Congregation, 
ravaged. They appealed to Elizaheth for aid, and she 
sent a land force under Lord Grey, and a fleet under 
William Winter, to assist them ; the siege of Leith was 
again formed, the garrison made a desperate resistance, 
but were at length reduced to extremity of famine ; the 
queen regent withdrew to Edinburgh, where she soon 
after died (June 10), and a treaty was concluded be- 
tween Elizabeth and the Scots (July 6), which provided 
that all the French troops should leave Scotland, and 
that Mary and her husband should discontinue the use 
gf the style and arms of sovereigns of England and 
Ireland °. 

For the present Elizabeth's exertions in favour of the 
French Protestants were confined to remonstrances 
against the persecution they experienced, and com- 
plaints of the arrogance and sinister designs of the 
Guises; but eventually she sent the earl of Warwick 
(Ambrose Dudley) with a large force to Normandy, 
which had been overrun by the prince of Cond^ and 
other leaders of the Reformers, who had taken up arms 
professedly to save the young king (Charles IX.) from 
the tyranny of the Guises, but evidently from worse mo- 
tives, as they obtained her assistance by the acknow- 

• Mary refused to ratify this treaty ; she alleged, with truth, that 
it was concluded without her authority ; the tiue she was willing to 
renounce, but she feared that by abandoning the arms she might en- 
danger her right to the eventual succession to the English tiironr 
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ledgment of her right to the crown of France, an ac- 
knowledgment glaringly contrary to the laws of their 
countryP, and which leaves an indelible stigma on their 
patriotism. 

A.D. 1560. The exiles at Geneva publish a revised 
translation of the Bible in English 4. 

The base money in circulation is called in, and money 
of just value issued instead'. 

A.D. 1561. Mary returns to Scotland, landing at 
Leith, Aug. 19". 

A.D. 1562. The religious wars in France recom- 
mence. The duke of Guise attacks a Protestant con- 
gregation at Vassy, March 1. The Protestants take up 
arms, overrun Normandy, and apply to Elizabeth for 
assistance ; she sends forces under the command of the 
earl of Warwick, 

These forces took possession of Havre in September. 
They afforded important aid to the Protestants, but 
were unable to prevent the loss of Rouen, or that of the 
battle of Dreux (Dec. 19), in which the prince of Cond^ 

J? See vol. L p. 381. 

' This, generally termed the Geneva Bible, contained a preface 
and notes, in which both the doctrine and the disciphne of Calvin 
were set forth ; hence it was as popular with the Puritans as it was 
^tasteful to the queen and the bishops. Archbishop Parker en. 
deavoured to counteract it bv procuring a new edition of Cranmer's 
Bible ; eight prelates, as well as other learned men, were employed 
in the revision, and the work when published (in 1568) was com- 
monly known as the Bishops' Bible ; it is the foundation of the pre- 
sent authorized version. 

' This was justly considered so important, that it is commemo- 
rated in the inscription on Elizabeth's tomb. 

• Her husband (Francis II.) died Dec. 6, 1660, and she was re- 
garded with jealous dislike by her mother-in-law, Katherine de 
Medicis. 
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was made prisoner. The duke of Guise was soon after 
assassinated at the siege of Orleans, (he died Feb. 24, 
1563,) and a temporary pacification followed, (concluded 
at Amboise, March 19,) when the Protestants joined the 
German mercenaries of the court in expelling the Eng- 
lish garrison. The town was fiercely attacked and des- 
perately defended for more than two months (May 22 to 
July 28), when the garrison, worn out by pestilence*, 
surrendered on honourable terms ^, but brought the 
plague with them to England, where it made fearful 
havoc, especially in London. 

A.D. 1563. The parliament meets, Jan. 12. 

An act passed agamst " fond and fantastical prophe- 
cies V' [5 Eliz. c. 15]. 

Persons practising '^ conjurations, enchantments, and 
vntchcrafts," declared felons without benefit of clergy y, 
[c. 16]. 

The authority of the keeper of the great seal declared 
to be the same as that of the lord chancellor [c. 18]. 

The Bible and Book of Common Prayer ordered to be 
translated into Welsh, and divine service to be performed 
in that tongue in the places where it is commonly used, 
[c. 28]. 

» "The pestilence," says Stow, "slew dally great numbers of 
men, so that the streets lay even fail of dead corpses not able to be 
removed by reason of the multitude that perished." 

* The prisoners on both sides were released without ransom, and 
the English were to take with them all property belonging either to 
the queen or her subjects. 

* Spreading prophecies founded on the armorial bearings of any 
person, or the oiays or seasons of the year, was rendered punishable 
with a year's imprisonment and £10 fine for the first offence, and 
imprisonment for life and forfeiture of goods for the second. 

f If the witchcraft was not directed against the life of any one, im- 
prisonment for life was the extreme penalty. 



1 
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The expenses of the royal household settled at £40,027, ' 
4«. 2id, per annum, [c. 32]. 

The Articles of King Edward* are modified in the . 

convocation, and reduced to their present number, thirty- . 1 

nine, Jan. 29. j 

Edmund and Arthur Pole, and four others, are tried *^ 
and convicted of high treason*, Feb. 26. 

The parties in France are reconciled, and the English 
garrisons are expelled. 

The council of Trent holds its last session, Dec. 3^. 

The Romanists begin to withdraw abroad rather than . 

attend the English seryice ; the vestments and the cere- ; 

monies of the Church are at the same time denounced as ? 

antichristian by some of the clergy, and Protestant non- ;! 

conformity commences. .■ 

A.D. 1564. The queen issuer instructions to the ;< 

archbishops and bishops to bring about a conformity, : 
which they in vain attempt; the non- conformists gain 

■ See p. 217. 

• The Poles were nephews of the cardinal. They were charged 
with a design to set Mary of Scotland on the throne, and to re- 
establish Bomanism in England ; Arthur was to be declared duke of 
Clarence, and Edmund was to marry the Scottish queen. Their as- 
sociates were executed, but the Poles were imprisoned in the Tower 
until their deaths ; their names occur several times on the wall of 
the Beauchamp tower, roughly cut, doubtless by the unhappy pri- 
soners themselves, in one place at the end of a Latin inscription, im- 
porting, "He who sows in tears shall reap in jo v." From this 
source we learn that Edmund Pole was aUve in 1568, and was then 
in his 27th vear. 

*• It had been in abeyance for the greater part of the time since 
its first assembling in 1545, and it at length separated with litUe 
other result than drawing up a creed in wluch the articles that had 
given most offence to the Reformers were systematically and autho- 
ritatively put forth as mattei'S of faith. One decision of the council, 
condemning the occasional conformity of the Romanists, had very 
important consequences, and its acts are thus connected with Eng- 
lish history. 
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the support of Dudley, earl of Leicester, and the bishops 
are unable to carry out their instructions. 

Peace is concluded with France, in which no mention 
is made of the restoration of Calais^, April 1. 

A.D. 1565. Sampson and Humphrey^, two of the 
most considerable of the non-conformists, are deprived 
of their preferments, June. 

Mary of Scotland marries Henry, lord Damley ®, after 
many attempts on the part of Elizabeth and her minis- 
ters to prevent it, July 29. 

Mary drives Murray and his associates from Scotland ; 
they repair to England, where they are received with 
apparent indignation by the queen. 

Mary favours the Romanists, and allows the mass to 
be publicly celebrated. 

Sir Henry Sydney is appointed lord-deputy of Ire- 
land ^ Oct. 13. 

"See p. 265. The hostages placed in Elizabeth's hands were set 
at liberty in exchange for some of her agents who had been seized 
when the war broke out. 

* They both belonged to Oxford : Sampson was dean of Christ 
Church ; Humphrey was Begius Professor of Divinity and master of 
Magdalen College. Humphrey eventuedly conformed, and died dean 
of Winchester ; Sampson remsed compuance, but was allowed to 
receive some small preferment. 

" He was the son of Bfattiiew Stuart, earl of Lenox, and grandson 
of Queen Margaret of Scotland by her second husband, Archibald 
Douglas, earl of Angus. Damley was a tiUil, handsome youth, but of 
a weak, inconstant, and profligate character. He alternately sided 
with, and deserted the Protestant leaders, and met his death at 
their hands ; this seems certain, but very different views have been 
put forth by many distinguished writers on the more obscure ques- 
tion of the guilt or innocence of Mary in tiie matter. 

* He held the office (with the exception of three years, 1571 — 
1574) until 1578, and laboured zealously to advance the cause of the 
Reformation, but his efforts had little success. O'Neal in the north, 
and the earl of Desmond in the south and west of Ireland, carried on 
an almost perpetual war, and received supplies of both men and 
mone^ from the king of Spain and the pope. At length O'Neal was 
assassinated, but Desmond protracted the contest for several year" 
after the final recal of Sydney. 

T 
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A.D. 1566. Darnley is gained over to the party of 
the Reformers. 

David Rizzio is murdered by Darnley and his asso- 
ciates », almost in the queen's presence, March 9 ; the 
confederates attempt to seize on the royal power, but 
are suddenly deserted by Darnley, and obliged to flee to 
England. 

Murray and his friends are allowed to return to 
Scotland. 

Mary pardons the murderers of Rizzio on the inter- 
cession of the earl of Bothwell**. 

The Puritans publish books against the vestments' 
and ceremonies; the circulation of the works is for- 
bidden under heavy penalties *. 

The parliament meets, Sept. 30. 

The consecration of archbishops and bishops, as prac- 
tised since the queen's accession, declared '* good, lawful, 
and perfect V [8 Eliz. c. 1]. 

* Among them were the lords Ruthven, Lindsay, and Morton. 

»» James Hepburn, the grandson of the first earl of that name (see 
p. 122), was one of the very few Scottish nobles who under all cir- 
cumstances had adhered to Mary. He was warden of the marches, 
and of a most ambitious and daring character ; he had become the 
queen's chief adviser, and exercised a most unhappy influence over 
her. 

i The Stationers* company were directed to search for and seizo 
such works. The authors were to be dealt with by the High Com- 
mission Court ; booksellers were to forfeit 208. for each copy, and 
printers to suflfer imprisonment and be forbidden to follow tneir oc- 
cupation any longer. These enactments utterly failed, and the 
press continued to be obnoxious, and even formidable, to the go- 
vernment. 

1 This statute was occasioned by an altercation between Home, 
bishop of Winchester, and Bonner, the deprived bishop of London,' 
then a prisoner in the Marshalsea. Home indicted him for refusing 
the oath of supremacy ; Bonner, on his trial, denied that Home had 
been regularly consecrated, but as the nriers in those times wisely 
declined to allow such matters to be canvassed in the courts of law, 
the proceedings were stayed, and Bonner was allowed to end his days 
in the prison. 
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The corporation of the Trinity House empowered to 
erect and maintain beacons and sea-marks^ [c. 13.] 

Damley again quarrels with Mary, and leaves the 
court He refuses to be reconciled with her. Murray 
and others propose to procure a divorce, which she de- 
clines. Bothwell then undertakes to murder him, and a 
bond approving of the deed is drawn up and signed. 

A.D. 1567. Mary and Damley are apparently re- 
conciled, Jan. He lies ill at a lone house, near Edin- 
burgh, called the Kirk of Field, which is blown up, 
early in the morning of Feb. 10. 

Bothwell, being publicly accused of the murder, is 
brought to trial. He appears surrounded by his friends 
in arms, and is at once acquitted, April 12. His parti- 
sans draw up a new bond, promising, in general terms, 
to support his views, April 20 ; when he seizes the queen, 
April 24, and compels her to marry him^ May 15. 

A congregation of Protestant nonconformists is seized 
at Plumbers' hall, in London °^, June 19. 

The Scottish nobles take up arms, when Bothwell 
flees the country **, and Mary is obliged to resign the 
crown to her son, July 24 ; she is imprisoned at Loch- 
leven, and Murray is made regent. 

^ Removiiig any steeples, trees, or other sea-marks, is rendered an 
ofifence punishable by a fine of £100, or outlawry. 

* To prepare for this step, which Bothwell at least had lone 
plotted lor, he had divorced his wife (Jane Gk>rdon, sister of the ean 
of Huntley). 

> The party consisted of about 100, 15 of whom were seized and 
sent to prison for the night ; on the following day they were examined 
before Bishoo Grindal and others, who fajl&d to reduce them to con- 
formity. 

" He lurked awhile on the Scottish coast, and then retired to Nor- 
way, where he was seized as a pirate^ and where he died a mad« 
man several years after. 
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Mary escapes from her prison of Lochleven, May 2 ; she 
raises some troops, which are defeated at Langside (near 
Glasgow) May 13 ; she escapes into England, landing 
at Workington, in Cumherland, May 16®. 

The English College at Douay is founded by William 
Allen. 

Conferences held at York, before the duke of Norfolk p, 
the earl of Sussex 4, and other commissioners, at which 
the charges and counter- charges of Mary and the Scot- 
tish lords are brought forward, but nothing is deter- 
mined. Mary, however, remains a prisoner, and plots 
begin to be formed for her liberation. 

• She wrote at once to Elizabeth, wishmg to be allowed to oome 
to the court, but this was refused, as was her next request, that she 
might be permitted to depart out of England. She was instead kept 
a prisoner, first at Carlisle^ subsequenUj at Bolton, Tutbmy, and 
other places. 

p Thomas Howard, son of the accomplished earl of Surrey, exe- 
cuted by Henry VIII. (see p. 201). Mary's agents interested the 
duke in her &vour, and led him afterwards into a plan of marriage 
with her, which eventually cost him his head. 

1 He was the great-grandson of Lord Fitzwalter^ executed in 1494, 
(see p. 124). His father was one of the first 
to declare in favour of the Piincess Mary, 
and he himself was employed in embassies 
by her. He held the office of deputy of Ire- 
land, as also that of president of the Council 
of the North, in which capacity he promptly 
repressed the insurrection of the earls of 
Northumberland and Westmoreland, and 
ravaged the lands of their Scottish partisans. 
He was a very important person in Eliza- 
beth's court, where he was lord- chamber- 
lain, but lived in a constant rivalry with 
the earl of Leicester, against whom he 
warned his friends on his death-bed. "Be- 
ware of the Gipsy," he said, "for he will A^ofa»dcU(r..artof8a«.E. 
be too hard for you all ; you know not the 

beast so well as I do." Sussex died July 9, 1583, and was buried at 
Boreham, in Essex, where he had raised a stately monument, to 
which the bodies of several of his ancestors were removed. He was 
twice married, (one of his wives was aunt to Sir Philip Sydney,) but 
he left no issue^ and was succeeded by his brother Bobert. 
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The duke of Alva (Ferdinand Alvarez de Toledo), 
governor of the Netherlands, seizes the goods of the 
English merchants' ; they remove their trade to Ham- 
hurgh. 

The pope (Pius V.) sends agents" into England, who 
denounce the queen as a heretic, and ** fallen from her 
usurped authority." 

The duke of Norfolk intrigues with them, and also 
corresponds with Mary ; he is summoned to court, and 
sent to the Tower, Oct. 11. 

The earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland 
(Thomas Percy and Charles Neville) are also sum- 
moned to appear; instead, they take up arms, and 
proclaim their design of restoring the old religion^. 
They enter Durham, destroy the Bibles and Prayer- 
books in the minster, and set up the mass there and 
in other places. They advance southward into York- 
shire, but are obliged to retire before the royal forces 
under the earl of Sussex, and soon abandon their en- 

' Alva was a bitter persecutor of the Protestants, thousands of 
whom sought shdter from his tyranny in England. A lai^ sum of 
money sent to him from Spain being carried into English ports to 
escape capture from the French, a dispute arose about it; he ill 
used and arove out tiie English merchants, and afforded a refiige to 
the queen's enemies ; she retaliated by assisting the Netherlanders 
to establish their independence. 

■ The most considerable of these was Nicholas Morton, formerly 
prebendary of York, but who had long held an office in the papal 
court. Pmlip of Spain was concerned in the plot, and placed large 
funds in the hands of Ridolfi, a Florentine merchant settled in 
London ; and the duke of Alva sent the marquis of Cetona, an ex- 
perienced soldier^ under pretence of a commercial negotiation, to 
prepare for a projected invasion. 

* On their banners were painted the five wounds of Christ, or a 
chalice, and Richard Norton, ''an old gentleman with a reverend 
grey head," bore a cross with a streamer before them. The queen of 
Scots, whom they intended to release, was hastily carried from Tut- 
bury to Coventry, 
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terpiise. The earls escape^, but their followers are 
punished vnth extreme severity. 

The rebellion commenced in the middle of November, 
and was completely crushed by the end of the year. 
Sir George Bowes, who had been obliged to Bornender 
Barnard Castle to them» carried out martial law against 
the insurgents. An alderman and a priest, and above 
sixty others, were hanged by him in Durham alone, and, 
according to his own boast, many others suffered in 
every market town between Newcastle and Wetherby. 
Several gentlemen were executed at York, and others in 
London, but not, apparently, by martial law ; and the 
earl of Sussex made a fierce inroad on Scotland, early in 
1570, advancing as far as DumMes on one side and 
Hawick on the other, burning and destro3dng the cas- 
tles and towns of those who had given shelter to the 
fugitives. Another party was sent, later in the year, 
under Sir Drew Drury, which marched as far as Glas- 
gow and Dumbarton, and supported the partisans of the 
young king against the friends of his mother. In this 
expedition some English fugitives were captured and 
executed. 

■ Northumberland fled to Scotland, and was sheltered awhile on 
the borders, but was afterwards given up by Morton, and executed 
at York, Aug. 22, 1572. Westmoreland escaped to the Nether- 
lauds, and lived on a pension of 200 crowns a month from the 
Spaniards. Egremond Radoliflf, the half-brother of the earl of 
Sussex, was concerned in the rebellion, but escaped. After several 
years' wanderings he ventiutjd to return to England, when he was 
imprisoned in the Beauchamp tower, where the inscription, " EAQRB- 
MOND RADOLYPFE, 1676," still remains. At ler.gth he was released, 
and again went abroad ; he was soon after executed in the Nether- 
lands for an attempt on the life of the Spanish governor, Don John of 
Austria, and declared to the last that no had been set at liberty by 
the influence of the secretary Walsingham for that purpose. 
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A.D. 1570. Leonard Dacre* also takes up arms in 
the north, but is defeated. 

The regent Murray is assassinated at Linlithgow, 
Jan. 23 ; he is succeeded by the earl of Lenox, the 
father of Damley. Mary's adherents ravage the Eng- 
lish border. 

The pope (Pius V.) publishes a bull or "sentence 
declaratory against Elizabeth, queen of England, and 
the heretics adhering unto hery," April 25. 

This memorable document " contained, among other 
treasonable matter, the impious and most wicked de- 
claratory sentence of the said bishop of Home, in which 
he assumes and usurps power and authority within this 
kingdom of England ; and the bishop of Kome, amongst 
other false and impious matter, declared that the queen 
was never at any time true queen of this kingdom of 
England, but only the pretended queen, and that she had 
been lawfully deprived of her royal authority. And by 
the said bull the pope absolved all the proceres, subjects, 
and people of the realm of all oaths of fidelity and alle* 
giance to the queen." A copy of it, "printed upon 
paper," was posted on the gate of the bishop of Lon- 

« He was the tmcle of Lord Dacre of Greystoke, who had been 
killed by accident shortly before. He offered his services against 
the insurgent earls, but they were declined, and after the insur- 
rection had been crushed, he gathered some 3000 desperate bor- 
derers around him in Yorkshire, under the pretext of defending 
himself from the vengeance of their Mends ; he was summoned to 
lay down his arms, but refused, and was subdued with extreme dif- 
ficulty by Lord Hunsdon. Dacre fled to Scotland, and ultimately to 
the Netherlands, where he died in poverty. 

y The cause of issuing it is said to have been, the failure of the 
late insurrection, many of the northern gentry who were favourable 
to that rising having excused their not joining in it on the plea that 
the pope had not given a formal sanction to a war on the queen ; 
this now was done in the most explicit manner. 
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(loii*ii palace, about eleven at nigbt, on the 24tli Met, 
by John Fclton, a gentleman, and ComefinB Irirfiman, 
a prieHt. Fclton, from whose indictment the foregoing 
account in taken, was tried for high treason at Guildhall. 
AugUHt 4, and executed August 8. 

Home gentlemen of Norfolk endeavour to raise an in* 
Hurrvction to release the duke ; John Throckmortoii and 
two others are executed. 

The (lukc of Norfolk is set at liberty, Aog. 4» and 
Stint to reside in his own house (the Charter-hooae, Lon- 
don) under the keeping of Sir Henry Neville. 

The eiirl of Sussex makes another inroad in Scotland, 
burning and destroying the houses of the queen of Scot- 
land and her friends ^ 

Curtwright^, a noted Puritan preacher, is expelled 
from Cambridge, Dec. 



• Among othorH, thoy blow up tho castle of Caorlaverock, which 
Imd beoii eiiptured by Kdward I. (hoo vol. i. p. 368.) 

• Thoiuua (JartwrijL'ht, a llortfordshire man, born in 1535, was a 
lttborii»iw student of St. John's, Cambridge. During the reign of 
Mary ho withdrew from the university, and supported himself by the 
ocuuputiou of a dork, lie rotumod on the accession of EUzabeth, 
antl l)ooame a follow of Trinity, but, disappointed as to further pro- 
iai)tiiin, ho soon afbor wont to Gonova ; ho came back about 1568, tho- 
riuighly intbuod with Calvinism, and receiving tho appointment of 
Miirgurut Pi-ofoasor in 1670, declaimed with such vehemence not only 
agiiiudt the vostmonts, but tlio hienirchy, that he was expelled in the 
Htiine yoar. As tho acknowledged head of the Puritan party. Cart- 
wright carried im an angry controversy with Whitgift andl^others ; but 
in la7H ho found it nocussary to withdraw to the continent. He passed 
sovoral yours as chaplain of the English factory as Antwerp, and re- 
turning without ]>onniH8i<)n, in 1585, was arrested, but soon released. 
Ho wad now prusontod with tho mastership of an ho^ital at War- 
wiok by tho oarl of Loicostor, and grew wealthy from the gifts of his 
fviouils. Ho, however, did not refrain from preaching and praying 
against tho bishops ; and, having presided as moderator at Puritan 
*• national synods," ho was in l.VJO brought before the High Commis- 
sion Court. Uo Ktoiidily refused to take the oath ex-officio, and was 
in consu^uunco iinprisouud until April, 1593, when he was released 
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▲.D. 1571. The parliament meets April 2. Se- 
vere laws are passed against the Bomanists; calling 
the queen heretic, schismatic, or usurper, was made 
treason [13 EHz. c. 1] ; as was the introduction of papal 
bulls [c. 2] ; sending relief to the fugitives over sea was 
prohibited [c. 3] ; the earls of Northumberland and 
Westmoreland, and several other parties to the late re- 
bellion, were attainted^, [c. 16]. 

The Puritans bring forward a bill for the abrogation 
of various religious ceremonies ; they also propose a new 
confession of faith. The queen manifests her displeasure, 
and imprisons the mover (Mr. Strickland) ; at length an 
act is passed [c. 12] *'to redress disorders touching 
ministers of the Church®." 

An act for the attaint of jurors giving corrupt ver- 
dicts^ made perpetual, [c. 25]. 

The universities of Oxford and Cambridge incorpo- 
rated by act of parliament, [c. 29]. 

on a genera] promise of peaceable behaviour ; he returned to War- 
wick, and dded there, in 1602, expressing on his death-bed regret 
for the dissensions he had been instrumental in occasioning. 

^ Some attempts were made to defeat their act by fraudulent con- 
veyances, against which a special law was passed in 1576, [18 £liz. 
0.41 

o This act was in some measure one of concession to the Puritans* 
as it allowed clergymen already beneficed, but questionablv ordained, 
to hold preferment by subscription to such of the Articles of 1563 
" as only concern the profession of the true Christian feiith, and the 
doctrine of the sacraments :*' in the same spirit, a portion of the 
twentieth Article— (" The Church hath power to decree rites and 
ceremonies, and authority in controversies of faith") — was omitted 
in a new edition of the Thirtv-nine Articles prepared by Bishop 
Jewel, but probably not publisned untU after ms death. Such un- 
warrantable tampering with public documents gave occasion to the 
Puritans of a later day to charge the bishops with forging the clause 
in question ; but it exists in a Latin edition printed in 1563, as well 
as m some English ones of 1571. 

* See p. 126. 



Dr. John Story ii ezecnted for trcMon*, Jime 1, 

Injunctioiu iwued bjr the 
forbidding " reading, praying, jnowhing', 
tug the Hcramenta in any place, puhlic or private^' 
out licenK, June 7. 

Sampson and other Puritan leaders 
Lambeth, and exhorted to confbnmty, but witlicnit effiwt. 

The earl of Lenox, regent tJ Scotland, ia killed. Sept 
4; he it succeeded by the earl of Mar. 

The plans of the dake of Norfolk become kno>wn, and 
he is again sent to the Tower, Sept. 7. 

The queen's accesuon-day is cdebrated with 
^ary rejoicings, Nov. 17'. 

Jesus College, Oxford, founded. 
A.D. 1672. The duke of Norfolk 
is tried and convicted of treason, in 
conspiring to dethrone the queen, 
and to marry Mary, " late queen of 
Scots!," Jan. 16. He is executed, 
June 2, on Tower-hill. 

■ Ho woA B dTilion, and had laade himself conspicuous in parlia^ 
mont byoppodng the otaagea in religion effocWd under EdwBJd VL 
Under Mnry he was an active persecutor of the Proteatftnts, aiid on 
her death ha withdrcir to the Nether)nnda ; hers he obt^ned an 
office in the ouatoms, which often brought him into eollisioQ with ths 
Eoglieh merchants, and they, in the year 1S70, seized Wti whea 
Bcarcliing one uf thoir ahipe, and brought him to England : be wu 

HBO of sovonty, for mtUring the oath of supromaoy. The insoriptJon, 

Indicates the place of his inipriaonment. 

' A prediction had been ecme time liefore indtiatrioualy apread, in 
spite of the pcnEiltios risked (see p. 271), that the queen would not 
rei(ni longer tnaii twolvo years ; this was the thirtoealh annireraaiy, 
sad therefore n practical confutaljon of (ho iniidioiis limey. 

■ Ho was also charged with aondlng money to the earl of West- 
morelaad (his broLber-in-lair), and the couuteaa of Ztortbumberland, 
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The parliament meets. May 8, and sits till June 29. 
Its most important acts were, one declaring conspiracy 
to seize, detain, or destroy castles, felony, and holding 
them against the queen, treason [14 Eliz. c. 1], and 
another against attempts to rescue prisoners [c. 2], both 
having reference to the proceedings of the partisans of 
Mary of Scotland^ ; and a merciless statute against sturdy 
beggars [c. 5], who were ordered to be apprehended, 
" grievously whipped," and burnt through the right ear 
with a hot iron of one-inch compass ^" Bills for abo- 
lishing many ecclesiastical rites and cereitionies, and for 
suppressing several of the Thirty-nine Articles, were 
brought in, but dropped, on the manifestation of the 
queen's displeasure^. 

Some of the Netherland exiles, being ordered, on the 
complaint of the duke of Alva, to leave England, seize 
the port of Briel, on the Maes; Flushing and other 



then in exile in Flanders. The earl of Shrewsbury was lord high 
steward of the court, which consisted of himself and twenty-six other 
peers, Leicester and Burghley being among the number. Norfolk 
had been educated by John Foxe, the Martyrologist ; and, though 
he leagued with Romanists, he lived and died professedly a Pro- 
testant. 

^ John Hall and Francis Bolston, Derbyshire gentlemen, were 
tried at Westminster, May 17, chai^d with corresponding with her 
for the purpose of delivering her from the custody of George, earl of 
Shrewsbury, as long before as August, 1669. They were found guilty, 
and were executed. 

» They were to fere still worse for the second offence, and for the 
third to suffer death as felons. 

J Shortly after the pronation there appeared an " Admonition 
to the Parliament," m which the views of the Puritans were set 
forth, and the most bitter and contemptuous language was employed 
against the Established Church. Two divines, Field and Wilcox, its 
presumed authors, were prosecuted as seditious hbellers, and sen- 
tenced to a year's imprisonment. Whiteift was employed to prepare 
an Answer ; Cartwright published a Reply, Whitgift a Defence of 
the Answer, and Cartwright a Seoond Reply ; the controversy e 
tending over nearly six years. 
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towns join them, and they carry on a naval war against 
the Spaniards. 

Great numbers of the English repair to the Nether- 
lands, and take part in the contest ; the majority join the 
malcontents. 

The Puritans form their first presbytery at Wands- 
worth''. 

The earl of Northumberland is executed at York, 
Aug. 22. 

The court of France devise and execute a hideous 
butchery of the Protestants, since well known as the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew i. 

A.D. 1573. Charke, Dering'^, and other Puritans 
silenced, and attempts made, in vain, to suppress the 
Admonition to the Parliament. 

The English seas infested by pirates ; William Hol- 

k Tho example was speedily followed in other places. The vigil- 
ance of the High Commission Court was imable to detect the mem- 
bers of the Wandsworth presbytery, but they were believed to be 
London ministers. Field, already mentioned, was lecturer at Wands- 
worth, but resident in London, and a leading man in the Conferences 
which the Puritan ministers had long been in the habit of holding 
clandestinely there. 

> It began on that day (Aug. 24), in Paris, with the assassination 
of the Admiral Coligny, and was continued in that city until all the 
Protestants were believed to be murdered, or to have made their 
escape ; similar butcheries took place in many other places, and the 
lowest estimate of the number of victims is that of De Thou, who 
Kti^tos it at 80,000 ; other writers make it very much higher. To 
the eternal disgrace of the reigning pope (Gregory XIII.), medals 
wore struck, and thanksgiving offered up on the occasion ; the 
i\unmtrous crime, however, injured the cause it was intended to 
Korvo, as it proved to the Protestants of all countries that their safety 
<sniM only bo found in a closer iinion than they had hitherto main- 
tAinotl ; acconiingly, they looked to Elizabeth as their protectress, 
An\i tun* aid rendered the triumph of Romanism impossible. 

• IVriixg was lecturer at St. Paul's, London ; Charke, a fellow of 
tVtw\\\nwo. Cambridge. From their respective pulpits they in- 
^v^<^l ftoroely against the hierarchy, Charke in particular main- 
f«m«\|; that " Satan had introduced bishops, archbishops, metro- 
ysii^itM^ patriATohs, and popes." 
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Stock, comptroller of the navy, is sent against them, and 
captures 20 ships and 900 men»». 

The trade between England and the Netherlands is 
resumed, at the desire of the duke of Alva®. 

English troops are sent into Scotland to support the 
party of the young king ; they capture the castle of 
Edinburgh, May 28, and soon after return to England, 

Peter Burchet, a Puritan, attempts to murder John 
Hawkins, a naval officer, mistaking him for Sir Chris- 
topher Hatton, captain of the queen's guard, Oct. 11 : 
he murders his keeper in prison, Nov. 10 ; is executed, 
Nov. 12P. 

The earl of Morton (James Douglas) is made regent 
of Scotland, Nov. 9. 

A.D. 1574. Several private assemblies of Romanists 
are surprised, on Palm Sunday (April 4) ; the priests 
and the hearers are apprehended 4, and the service-books 
and church decorations seized. 

A.D. 1575. A congregation of Dutch Anabaptists 
(27 in number) is seized on Easter Sunday (April 3), in 
London. Four recant their errors at Paul's-cross, May 
15', and one woman does so afterwards ; eleven more are 

" The pirates had shortly before attacked and plundered the earl 
of Worcester (William Somerset), while proceedmg on an embassy 
to France. 

* It was, howeyer, soon broken off, and open oomitenance given by 
Elizabeth to the Protestants. 

r He was manifestly mad, bat the queen, who was alarmed, wished 
to have him executed by martial law directly he was apprehended, 
and though prevailed on to abandon that notion, she manifested so 
much dis^e to his sect that Cartwright found it necessary to with- 
draw to Germany. 

<t The ladies Browne, Guilford, and Morley, and many other gen- 
tlewomen and children, were seized, as were four priests. 

' Some English fsmatics, styling themselves the Family of Love, 
abjured their errors (which they professed to have received from 
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condemned to be bomt. May 21, but are instead ban- 
ished ; two men (John WieUnacher and Hendrick Ter 
Voort, who probably had relapsed,) are burnt in Smith- 
field', July 22. 

The confederate Netherlanders ofier the protection, or 
possession, of Holland and Zealand to the qneen ; she 
declines the ofier, but promises her help to procure them 
a safe peace with Spain. 

Matthew Parker, archbishop of Canterbury, dies^ May 
17 ; he is buried at Lambeth. 

A.D. 1576. The parliament meets, Eeb. 8, and sits 
tiU March 15. 

Coining, and clipping of good coin, declared treason- 
able offences*, [18 Eliz. c. 1]. 

An act passed to restrain the '^heinous offences" 
commonly committed by mercenary informers, [c, 5]. 
By this statute, which was enforced by another in 1584 
[27 Eliz. c. 10], informers were obliged to appear in 
person to support their accusations, and to state the true 
time of the offence ; if they discontinued the action, they 

Henrv Nicholas, a Dutchmaa^ at the same place, June 12. Their 
sect, however, survived ; and it is in some respects represented by 
the Quakers of the present day. The Anabaptists rejected the Trinity, 
repudiated baptism, and denied the lawMness of oaths, of war, or 
of magistrates ; they were therefore peculiarly obnoxious, and had 
been ordered to quit England as early as Sept. 22, 1560. 

• John Foxe, the Martjrroloffist, wrote a letter to the queen, en- 
treating her to inflict some other death than burning, which he re- 
presents as the distinctive cruelty of Aomanists : neither he nor his 
cotemporaries seem to have had any doubt of the justice and pro- 
priety of capital punishment for religious opinions. 

t These practices had become very conmion since the reformation 
of the coinage in 1560, (see p. 270). Two persons were executed in 
1670, for forging and passing pieces of " tin and tin-glass" for shil- 
lings ; and others were condemned for clipping gold, but obtained a 
pardon. Some doubt, however, existed as to the legal quality of 
these oGfencos, and they were now authoritatively declared treason. 
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were to pay the costs ; and if they compounded it with- 
out leave of the court, they were to be set in the pil- 
lory in some adjacent market-town for two hours, to pay 
a fine of £10, and be incapacitated from suing in future. 

College rents appointed to be paid at least one-third 
in com at market price, [c. 6]. 

Two justices appointed for each Welsh circuit, [c. 8.] 

The fineness of gold and silver plate fixed by statute °, 
[c. 15]. 

Edmund Grindal^ archbishop of York, is translated 
to Canterbury; he is confirmed Feb. 15. 

The Commons petition the queen for a reformation of 
discipline in the Church 7. 

The Netherlanders piratically seize many English ves- 
sels ; a fleet is sent against them. 

A.D. 1577. Rowland Gabriel, Katherine Deago, and 

• Gk>ld was fixed at 22 carats, and 12d. per oz. for work ; silver at 
10 oz. 2 dwt., and 12d. per lb. for work. The Goldsmiths' company 
had the marking of the same ; and affixing felse marks was rendered 
pimishable by a fine of double the value of the goods. 

* He was oom in Cumberland in 1519, and was educated at Cam- 
bridge, where he found a patron in Bishop Ridley. He went into 
exile in the time of Mary^ and rendered hunself conspicuous by his 
firm support of the English Litui^ against the objections of Knox 
and his partisans. He took part in uie disputation at Westminster on 
Elizabeth's accession, was in 1559 made bishop of London, removed 
to York in 1570, axKl in 1576 to Canterbury. Grlhdal inclined to 
the views of the Puritans, and, though commanded by the queen to 
suppress the exercises termed " prophesyings," he declined to com- 
ply, and addi'essed to Elizabeth a letter of earnest remonstrance, 
such as very few men but himself would have ventured to have 
written. It was, however, disregarded ; he was sequestered from 
his see, and confined to his house ; he became blind, but his spirit 
was unsubdued, and steps were bcong taken to deprive him, when 
the queen and her ministers were spared so odious a step against a 
truly learned, pious, conscientious, and amiable man, by his death, 
which occurred at Croydon, July 6, 1588. 

y The queen answered that the bishops had been directed to ex- 
amine the matter, and if they flEuled in their duty she would supply 
Uie want by her supremacy. 
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Aix Others, are tried at Ayleabory, April 18, charged with 
" feloniously keeping company with other vagabonds, 
Tiilgarly called and calling themselTes Egjrptians, and 
counterfeiting, transferring, and altering themaelTes in 
dress, language, and behaviour," They are found guilty, 
and hanged*. 

The queen makes a league with the Netherlandera, 
and assists them with money, ships, and men. 

The puritanical meetings, called Prophesyings, for- 
bidden by the queen. May 7> and almost immediately 
discontinued^. 

Cuthbert Mayne, a seminary priest, is executed at 
Launceston, Nov. 29 \ 

Francis Drake sails from Plymouth, on his voyage 
round the world, Dec. 13 ^ 

A.D. 1578. John Nelson, a priest, and Thomas 
Sherwood, a young layman, are executed at Tyburn, 
Feb. 3 and 7, for denying the queen's supremacy *. 

The pope (Gregory XIII.) supplies forces for the 



* Thoy had boon apprehended by an order finom the oounoil, signed 
by tho lord ohanoellor (Sir Nicholas Baoon) and others. 

* 'l*hose mootingfs of the oler^^y for pravw and exposition of Scrip- 
ture, but without the use of the Semoe-book, appear to have arisen 
at Northampton about 1570, or even earlier, ^en that town was 
so complotoly ttnder puritanical influence ih&t the service in the 
ohuruhos was new modelled, and Calvin's Catechism substituted for 
tlmt set forth by authority. 

^ Ho had been some time in England as chaplain to a Comiab 
gontloman, named Tregian, a known recusant. Mayne had in his 
p^MHoasion, when seised, a papal bull, not relating to politics ; but he 
was hold by the oourt to have offended against tne law of 1571 
(ago p. 281) ; his own party regarded him as "the protomartyr of 
IKniav." 

« rio returned in 1580, was visited on board his ship by the queen, 
and kiii^htod. 

' Acconiing to Dr. Milner, 15 persons altogether suffered on this 
charge ; 126 for oxercisinff the functions of the priesthood ; and G3 
either for being reconciled, or for assisting priests ; a total of 204. 
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invasion of Ireland, but the project is not carried into 
effect®. 

The State Paper Office founded. Dr. Wilson, a civilian, 
being appointed the first keeper. 

A.D. 1579. Matthew Hamond, of Hetherset, near 
Norwich, is burnt at Norwich as a heretic, May 20^. 

A small party of Spaniards land at Smerwick, in 
Kerry, and fortify themselves there?, July. 

Negotiations are commenced for a marriage between 
the queen and Francis, duke of Alen9on, brother of the 
French king^. 

A.D. 1580. James of Scotland chooses two young 
men^ as favourites, who intrigue to overthrow the regent 
Morton. 

* The eommand of 800 men had been given by the pope to an 
English fugitive named Thomas Stukeley, whom he created marquis 
of Leinster ; and he was to have been joined by a much larger body 
of Spaniards and Portuguese, under Sebastian, king of Portugal 
The king, however, prevailed on Stukelev first to accompany him 
on an expedition to Africa, where they both perished. Philip of 
Spain (uncle of Sebastian) seized on Portugal, and Antonio, the 
heir to the crown, found refiige in England. 

' He was an ignorant mechanic, who denied the Trinity, and pro- 
nounced the Qospel a &ble. He was condemned to the stake, but 
venturing to utter in court "words of blasphemy against the queen's 
majesty, and others of her council," he was sentenced also to lose his 
ears, and was busnt a month after. 

« They had been raised by James Pitzmaurice, brother of the 
earl of Desmond. In their company were Saunders, an English 
refugee, invested with the commission of papal legate, and Allen, an 
Irish Jesuit. 

^ The project caused much alarm, especially to the Puritans, and 
also much mischief to the Romanists, many priests being executed 
apparently to remove the fears of the former, who imagined that the 
queen intended to forsake Protestantism. The duke came to Eng. 
land, and resided here for some months, in 1581 and 1582 ; but the 
scheme was abandoned, and he was invited to become the protector 
of the Netherlands. He acted treacherously in this capacity, at- 
tempted to seize Antwerp, but was defeated, and died shortly after, 
July 10, 1583. 

* These were Esme Stuart, nephew to the king's grandfather, the 
earl of Lenox, and James Stuart, son of Lord Ochiltree ; Esme was 
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Allen induces the pope (Gb^ory XIII.) to deqiatch a 
mission of Jesuits to England, to attempt its re-convenioD, 
Its leaders are Robert Parsons and Edmond Campion^. 
They reach England in July, and reconcile many to the 
Church of Rome. A proclamation is issued against 
them, to which Campion prepares a reply, in which he 
expresses a desire for a public disputation^ 

The erection of new buildings in London forbidden by 
proclamation™, July 7. 

A fresh body of Italians and Spaniards joins those 
already in Ireland; they are soon after compelled to 
surrender**, Nov, 9. 

soon made duke of Lenox, and James received the title of earl or 
Arran. 

^ They had both formerly professed Protestantism, and had be- 
longed to Baliol and St. John's Colleges, Oxford. Parsons (bom 1546, 
in Somersetshire) left that university under the imputation of a 
disorderly life, wandered abroad for some years, and at leng^ b»- 
came a Jesuit, after he had endeavoured to live as a physician, or 
a civilian. Campion, who was a Londoner (bom 1540), had when 
a youth appeared a zealous Protestant, and been in consequence 
favoured by Bishop Cheyney, of Gloucester. He became a Bomanist 
about loC9, wont to Ireland, and thence to Douay, where he became 
professor of divinity ; he was afterwards a Jesuit missionary in 
Bohoniia, and at length was dispatched, somewhat against his will* 
to Kngland. He was, unlike his companion, a man of mild and 
amiable character, but both were furnished with instructions relative 
to the bull of Pius V. (see p. 279), which gave a political rather than 
a religious character to their enterprise. 

^ lie was visited when in prison, and reminded of this ohallence; 
ho accordingly disputed with his opponents, but the meetings had 
no result. 

« Various reasons are assigned why the growth of the city was 
estooniod an evil. Lack of room to walk and sport, increase of 
beggars, increased danger of plague and fire, but especially the 
trouble of governing so great a multitude, are among them. 

■ The Irish wlio had joined them, both men and women, were 
hanged ; the foreignoi-s, about 400 in number, wore put to the sword, 
their loa<lcr, San Giu.scppe, and a few others only being spared. 
Allen, the Jesuit, had been killed shortly before in a skirmish, and 
the fate of Stvundcrs is uncertain ; Camden savs he survived until 
1583, when he was found starved to death ; Dod asserts that he died 
of disease in 1580. 
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A.D. 1581. The parliament meets, Jan. 16, and sits 
till March 18. 

A severe act passed against the Romanists, entitled 
" An act to retain the queen's majesty's subjects in their 
due obedience," [23 Eliz. c. 1.] It provided that any 
person reconciling another to the see of Rome should 
be punished as a traitor, and the person reconciled in- 
cur misprision of treason ; saying mass was to be pun- 
ished by a fine of 200 marks ; hearing it, by a fine of 100 
marks, "with, in each case, a year's imprisonment ; ab- 
sence from church was to be punished by a fine of £20 
a month ; and if continued a year two sureties of £200 
each were to be given for future good behaviour. All 
schoolmasters were to be licensed by the ordinary, or 
sufier a year's imprisonment, and persons employing 
them to be fined £10 a month. 

Seditious words and slanderous tales forbidden [c. 2], 
under penalty of pillory and imprisonment for the first 
offence, and death for the second. Death was also the 
punishment for casting nativities, or wishing the queen's 
death [c. 3.] 

A more reasonable act [c. 4] appoints commissioners 
to fortify the border towards Scotland. It states that 
the inhabitants of the northern parts, though exempted 
from subsidies, have neglected to keep their houses for- 
tified ; they are to be compelled to do so, having ** fa- 
vourable sets and forms of tenure" for the purpose. 

Morton is tried and convicted of participation in the 
murder of Damley ; he is executed, June 1. 

Campion is seized at Lyfford, in Berkshire, July 17. 
He is brought to London, with two other priests, and 
lodged in the Tower, July 22, 
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Edward Hance, a priest, is executed for denying the 
queen's supremacy, July 31. 

Campion is racked in the Tower, and reveals the names 
of the persons who had sheltered him ; many of them 
are in consequence fined and imprisoned. 

Six Protestant divines^^ are sent on different days to 
dispute with him ; he is afterwards questioned as to the 
pope's deposing '^ower, and his answers heing deemed 
unsatisfactory, he is again racked, with greater severity ; 
and at length is tried for high treason, and condemned, 
Nov. 26 ; he is executed, with two other ecclesiastics, 
Dec. IP. 

A.D. 1582. The States of the Netherlands choose 
the duke of Alen9on for their governor, Fehruary. He 
takes the field against the Spaniards, hut excites jea- 
lousy hy placing French garrisons in the towns. 

The carl of Gowrie (Alexander Ruthven) and several 
other nobles, seize James of Scotland, and oblige him 
lo disnuss his favourites, Arran and Lenox<i; this affair 
is known as the Raid of Ruthven. 

A.D. 1583. The duke of Anjou attempts to seize 

• NowoU nnii l)j\y, doans of St. Paul's and Windsor, Drs. Fulke^ 
iJx^ui, and Wi\lkor/aiid Mr. Charke. 

r Six othor priests and a layman were convicted with him, and 
rtvo nioiv on tho following day ; the charge against them was, that 
thoy had vowod allegiance to the pope, who had in various ways 
cojupassod and imagined tho doath of the queen. The lives of three 
\ lioj*gi:av«\ a Jesuit, Hishton, a secular priest, and Orton, the lay- 
man', who solemnly renounced tho pope's deposing power, were 
spaivd ; tho n»st were executed at different periods: Campion, 
Slierwin. and Uriant, Doc. 1, L)81 ; Ford, Johnson, and Short, May 




and plotter in tho service of Spain, retired to Rome, where he died 
in UdO. 

<* Lenox n»tired to Franco, and shortly after died there; Arran 
rt^^unod his iutlucnco for a whilp, but ultuaately died in poverty. 
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Antwerp by treachery, Jan. 7 ; he is foiled by the citi- 
zens', and is soon obliged to retire to France, being 
strongly withstood by the English and Scottish troops 
in the pay of the States. 

James of Scotland regains his authority, and exiles 
the parties to the Raid of Ruthven ; Gowrie, however, 
is pardoned, on his submission, and the others soon re« 
turn. 

Elias Thacker and John Coping are hanged, June 4 
and 6, for dispersing books, (termed '' seditious libels,") 
written by Robert Browne" against the Book of Common 
Prayer. 

Archbishop Grindal dies, July 6 ; he is succeeded 
by John Whitgift*, bishop of Worcester. 

' Upwards of 1,600 of the French were killed, and 2,000 taken 
prisoners. The people defended themselyes with equal skill and 
courage ; thev drew ohaibis across the streets, and &*ed from the 
windows and housetops. "When they wanted bullets," says Stow, 
*'they very advisedly and readily melted their pewter dishes and 
platters to make shot ; and some, for more speed, took money out 
of their purses, and bent it with their teeth, and sent it singing oat 
of their muskets and caUvers." 

* Browne was a kinsman of the minister Cecil, and had been chap- 
lain to the duke of Norfolk. He quarrelled alike with the discipline of 
the Established Church and with that of the Puritans, was censured 
by the Court of High Commission, and withdrew to Holland, where 
he wrote a book advocating the principles of self-government in each 
Church, since known as Independency. At lengti^ he returned, and 
though he gave only a feigned conformity, (he never preached,) re- 
ceive the living of Achurch, in Northamptonshire. He was of a 
quarrelsome, imperious disposition, suffered numerous imprisonments 
in consequence, and died at last in Northampton gaol at a very ad- 
vanced age, being confined there, not for any rel^ous or political 
prindple, but for an assault on a constable. 

* He was bom at Grimsbv, about 1530, was educated at Cam- 
bridge under John Bradford, resided in the university for many 
years, and shewed himself a (Ertxenuous opponent of the Puritans ; he 
answered their ** Admonition to the Parliament," and in his capacity 
of vice-chancellor expelled Cartwright, who was esteemed their most 
able preacher, from his fellowship. In 1577 he became bishop of 
Worcester; and, being associated with Sir Henry Sydney in the 
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John Lewis, who denied the divinity of our Lord, is 
burnt at Norwich, Sept. 17. 

The earl of Desmond is snrpriied and killed^, 
Nov. U. 

Inward Arden, a Warwiduhire gentleman, is exe- 
cuted, Dec. 20, on a charge of having conspired with 
John SomerviUe and others to assassinate the queen'. 

A.D. 1584. Sir John Perrott is appointed lord de- 
puty of Ireland 7, Jan. 7. 

William Carter, a printer, is executed for reprinting a 

government of the Marches of Wales, he shewed much aptitude for 
secular business. In his administration of the primacy Andihishop 
Whitgift acted with vigoiur and determination : he maintained the 
authority of the ecclesiastical courts, procured the imposition of se- 
vere restrictions on the press, which had fiaJlen eztenaiyQly under 
Puritan influence, and in all hisproceedings with that party dealt 
with them with a high hand. £us efforts were, however, bat in- 
differently seconded by the government, and he was often thwuied 
in his desu^ns. He attended, with other prelates, at the oonfereooeB 
hold at Hampton Coiut, in the presence of James I<, when the 
^eat bulk of the Puritan objections were dismissed as unfounded, 
but died very soon after, Feb. 29, 1604. 

" Ho had already been attainted, and his vast estates, estimated 
at near 600,000 acres, were partitioned among the English soldiers 
and adventurers. Sir Walter Ralegh and the poet Spenser being in 
the number. 

' Somorville, who was the son-in-law of Arden, was a mnHmftn ; 
some of his incoherent expressions were detailed by Hall, a Romish 
prioRt, who declared that Arden, his wife and daughter, approved 
of them ; this was sufficient to procure Arden'soondenmation, ^ough 
it was generally believed that his real offence was, that he was per- 
sonally obnoxious to Leicester, whose retainer he had refused to be- 
come, and who obtained the grant of his estate for one of his fol- 
lowers. Somorvillo was condemned, but committed suicide; the 
priont and the females were pardoned. 

" Ho is said to have been a natural son of Henry VIII., and to 
have bomo groat resemblance to him both in person and in his im- 
perious nature. We see, by the Council book of Queen Mary, that 
lie wtis committed to the fleet, Jan. 18, 1654, with Lord Ormond 
and Lord Garrett, for violently assaulting the servants of the earl of 
Worcester, bxit he was released two days after. His government of 
Ireland was displeasing to the queen ; ho was removed in 1587, was 
accused, and condemned of treason, and died in the Tower. 
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" Treatise on Schism," in which the murder of the queen 
was thought to be recommended', Jan. 10. 

Five seminary priests executed at Tyburn*, Feb. 12. 

The earl of Gowrie is executed, and the other parties 
to the Raid of Ruthven again banished. 

Francis Throckmorton is executed on charges of 
treasonable correspondence with the Spanish ambas- 
sador and others^, July 10. 

Creighton, a Scottish Jesuit,' is captured at sea, in 
September; he endeavours to destroy a paper which 
proves to be the heads of a plan for a Spanish invasion, 
and the deposition or death of the queen, to which Mary 
of Scotland was said to have consented. 

The parliament meets, Nov. 23, and sits till March 29, 
1585. Its first act was one "for provision to be made 
for the surety of the queen's most royal person, and the 
continuance of the realm in peace," [27 Eliz. c. 1.] This 



* The book was written by Gregory Martin, a Jesuit, and was first 
printed at Donay in 1578. The passage objected to, which exhorted 
''our Catholic gentlewomen to destroy Holofemes, the master 
heretic," Carter endeavoured to explain as an allegory, but the 
judges overruled this, and he was executed as a traitor. 

• The government thought it necessary to publish a justification 
of these proceedings, which were severely commented upon in 
foreign countries, lliere accordingly appeared " A. Declaration 
of the Favourable Dealings of Her Majesty's Commissioners," in 
which the use of the rack was defended ; and a '' Declaration of the 
Traitorous Affection borne against Her Majesty by Edmund Campion, 
Jesuit, and other condemned Priests ;" to these Allen replied by a 
book ''On the English Persecution ;" the government then brought 
forward another, entitled, " The Execution of Justice in England not 
for Religion, but for Treason," which was also published in Italian ; 
Allen replied to this in his "British Justice," and there the contro- 
versy ceased. 

*> He confessed, on the rack, that a plan was in agitation for the 
invasion of England by the Spaniards ; the Spani^ ambassador, 
when taxed with this, retorted with charges of piracy, and of inter- 
ference in the Netherlands, but soon after withdrew to Paris. 



■\ 
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Mt kgiliied an Association which had been fbnned 
shortir before to protect the qneen from aswiBsination, 
or to revenge her death. The sabscribers (headed by 
Leicester) promised to ponish with death any attempt 
on her life, and also to exclude from the throne all who 
should authoriie such an attempt or be meant to profit 
bv it*. 

Another act was " Against Jesuits, seminaiy priests* 
and other such-like disobedient persons" [c. 2]. Jesuits 
and seminary priests were to leave the kingdom within 
forty days, under the penalty of treason ; to aid or receive 
them vnsis made felony; all students in the seminariei 
were to return within six months and take the oath of 
supremacy, or be considered as traitors, and if they re- 
turned they were not to come within twelve miles of 
the court for ten years. Persons sending children to 
the seminaries were to forfeit £100, and to incur the 
penalties of prsemunire if they sent money to any already 
there ; the parties sent were rendered incapable of in- 
heriting from the sender*. This bill was vehemently 
opposed by Dr. William Parry, member for Queen- 
borough; he was placed in arrest, by the House of 
Commons, Dec. 17» but released by order of the queen 
the next day®. 

" Tills clause was evidently directed against Mary of Scotland, 
yet she offered her own signature, but it was declined. 

<* Tiie Romanists presented a petition to the oueen, protesting 
thoir lo3ralty, and praying her not to consent to tniA bill ; its only 
effect was to cause the imprisonment for life of the gentleman who 
offered it to her (Richard Shelley, of Michael Grove, in Sussex.) 

• Parry, who had been bred a lawyer, had but recently returned 
to England, having been employed for some years on the continent 
by the English government as a spy. He was a man of vile cha- 
racter, and had treacherously discussed the question of assassinating 
the queen with several priests and others on purpose to betray them. 
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Emmanuel College, Cambridge, founded by Sir Walter 

Mildmay'* 

A settlement founded in America, and named, in 

honour of the queen, Virginias^. 

A.D. 1585. Twenty Romish priests and one layman 
are banished by virtue of the recent act [27 Eliz. c. 2']\ 
Jan. 15. 

Dr. Parry is apprehended, and sent to the Tower, 

He was admitted to interviews with the queen, but not being re- 
warded as he expected, he resumed his praotioes, was betrayed by 
one of his intended victims (Edmund Keville, the heir of the last 
earl of Westmoreland,) condemned, and executed. 

' He was for many years Chancellor of the Exchequer, and was a 
firm supporter of the Puritans ; his coU^e was speedily filled with 
them, and it was commonly known among the party as "the house 
of pure EmmanueL " 

' Its chief promoter was Walter Kalegh, one of the most distin- 
goished men of his time. He was bom in Devonshire in 1552, and 
came early to court, where he soon became a &vorite. His passion, 
however, was for arms and maritime discovery, and he eventually 
lost his Ufe in the piursuit. Balegh served with signal bravery, both 
by sea and land, and he receiv^ the grant of large estates in Ire- 
land ; but he sought for still greater fortune firom the discovery 6f 
golden mines in America. His schemes fjEtiled, and when he at- 
tempted to pay his court to James of Scotland, he found himself 
circumvented by Cecil, was involved, perhaps imjustly, in a chai^ 
of treason, tried, and sentenced to death. His life was spared, and 
after thirteen years' imprisonment he was released, and fitted out an 
expedition for the occupation of Guiana, where he asserted that 
mmes richer than those of Mexico or Peru were to be found. He 
was unable to effect his object, but he had given mortal offence to 
Gondomar, the Spanish ambassador, who possessed unbounded in- 
fiueuce with the king ; and on his return ne was barbarously exe- 
cuted on his former sentence, dying with firmness and resignation, 
Oct. 29, 1618. 

k A commission was issued on this day empowering any six of cer- 
tain commissioners to ][>anish so many as to them should seem fitting 
of Jesuits, seminary priests, and lay persons, who were seducers of 
the queen's loving subjects. This party, which was landed in Nor- 
mandy, comprised three priests and one lajrman who had been at- 
tainted, ten who had be^ indicted, and seven who were suspected 
of treason. In the following September thirty-two more, collected 
firom the Tower, the Marshalsea, and other prisons, were banished, 
but being attacked at sea by a Dutch pirate, they were, at their own 
request, set on shore at Boiuogne. 
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Feb. 8. He is tried at Westminster, Feb. 25, and pleads 
guilty of conspiring with Edmund Neville to kill the 
queen ; he is executed, March 2. 

The earl of Arundel (Philip Howard) is sent to the 
Tower, on a charge of attempting to leave the realm 
clandestinely ^ April 14. 

The banished lords return to Scotland, and procare 
the degradation of ArranV 

The earl of Northumberland (Henry Percy) is found 
dead in the Tower ^, June 21. 

The queen accepts the protection of the Netherlands, 
in July. She agreed to supply them with 1000 horse 
and 5000 foot, for which they were to pay at the end of 
the war, and they were to put in her hands Flushing, 
Briel, and Rammekins, in the isle of Walcheren, as 
security. She was to name a govemor-general, who, 



' ^ He was the son of Thomas, duke of Norfolk, executed in 1572. 
In 1584 he was imprisoned on suspicion of corresponding with Mary 
of Scotland, but was soon released ; in the same year, according to 
the indictment afterwards found agamst him, he received two senu- 
nary priests (Weston and Bridges), was reconciled to Rome, and 
offerea his services to Cardinal Allen and the other refugees. Soon 
after his committal to the Tower he was fined £10,000 by the Star- 
chamber, and sentenced to imprisonment during the queen's plea- 
sure. He was at length, after a four years' imprisonment, brought 
to trial before his peers, April 14, 1589, and found guilty of treason, 
one charge being that he had procured a mass to be said by one 
William Bennet, and had himself written a prayer, for the success of 
the Armada. For some unknown reason Arundel was not executed, 
but he lived in daily expectation of the scaffold, until his death, 
Oct. 19, 1595. Several interesting memorials remain of him on the 
walls of the Beauchamp tower ; one consists of four lines of Latin 
expressive of faith and hope, signed " arundell, June 22, 1587." 

k He was proclaimed a public enemy, reduced to his original name 
of Captain James Stuart, and suffered to die in obscurity. 

' He was brother of the earl beheaded in 1572, and was impri- 
soned on suspicion of being in confederacy with Throckmorton (see 
p. 295). Whether he committed suicide, or was murdered, as is 
sometimes afSrmed, is uncertain. 
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With two English councillors, was to be admitted to a 
share of their government. Neither party was to make 
peace without the consent of the other, and a fleet was 
to be furnished by both parties in equal numbers, but to 
be commanded by an English admiral. 

A seminary priest and a layman hanged for dispersing 
slanderous books, July 6. 

Drake is dispatched against the Spaniards in the West 
Indies, and does them vast damage ; he takes the cities 
St. Domingo and Carthagena, ravages the coast of Flo- 
rida, and returns with a large amount of treasure and 
240 pieces of cannon"^. 

The earl of Leicester is sent to the Netherlands, as 
commander of the English forces ; he lands at Flushing, 
Dec. 10. 

The western part of Ireland is reduced to subjection 
by Sir Richard Bingham. 

A.n. 1586. Wilham Shelley is convicted of con- 
spiring to slay the queen, and deliver the queen of Scots, 
Feb. 12 ; he is executed. 

Two seminary priests (Barber and Devereux) executed, 
Jan. 19 and 21; and two more (Thomson and Lea) 
April 20. 

The Netherlanders gprant "the highest and supreme 
commandment, and absolute authority/' to "His Ex- 
cellency" the earl of Leicester, Feb. 6; at which the 
queen is gpreatly' displeased. 

Leicester takes the field in April ; he is at first sue- 

"■ In passing the American coast he came to Ralegh's settlement, 
Virginia (see p. 297) ; Uie colonists were in such digress that they 
solicited Drake to brmg them to Englaiid, which he did. These men 
brought the use of tobacoo to this country. 
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cet»ful, through the courage and condnct of &* John 
Norris, Sir Francis Vere, and others of his lieutenantSy 
but fails in an attempt on Zutphen". 

A " league of stricter amity/' entered into witii James 
of Scotland, providing for mutual assistance in case of 
invasion by any of *'the neighbour princes, who wiU 
needs be called Catholics/' July 1. 

Five English merchant vessels beat off thirteen galleys 
of Spain and Malta, at PanteUaria, July 18. 

John Savage, a soldier of Philip's forces, forms a de- 
sign to kill the queen. His intention is approved by 
William Gifford, a priest at Reims, and also by John 
Ballard, a missionary priest in England. Anthony fia- 
byngton, and several other gentlemen of fortune ^ are 
induced to join the scheme; they are betrayed by a 
spy (Pooley), and brought to trial, Sept. 13, 14, when 
Habyngton, Ballard, Savage, and four others plead 
guilty; seven more are convicted, Sept. 15; the whole 
fourteen are executed, Sept. 20, 21. 

The indictment against these parties charged them 
not only with intending to kill the queen, but also to 

* In a skirmish befbre this town, on Sept. 22, his nephew. Sir 
Philip Sidney, was mortally wounded. 

• Their names are thus given in their indictment :^ Edward 
Abyngton, of Henlip, oo. Worcester ; Anthony Babyngton, of Deth- 
yoko, CO, Derby ; Robert Bamewell, of London : Jerome Bellamy, 
of Loudon ; Jonn Chamock, of London ; Henry Dunne, of London ; 
Robert Gage, of London ; Edward Jones, of Cadogan, co. Denbigh ; 
Thomas Salysburye, of Llewenny, co. Denbigh ; John Traves, of 
l*resoot, oo. Lancaster ; Chidiock Tychbome, of Porchester, co. 
Hants ; Charles Tylney, of London. Sir Thomas Gerrard, and Eliza- 
beth and Kathenne Bellamy, had also indictments found agtdnst 
them, but do not appear to have been brought to trial ; Gerrard, 
however, was a prisoner in the Tower July 24, 1588, as we learn 
from the record of the trial of the earl of Arundel. Edward Wynd- 
sore, brother of the baxon of that title, was also one of the party, but 
he made his escape. 
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rise in arms to fevour an invasion from Spain, and to re« 
lease the queen of Scots; this last was probably the 
chief object with most of them, but the project termi- 
nated as fatally for her as for themselves. Babyngton 
had been recently in France, and had brought letters 
for Mary, and in return' she is stated in his indictment 
to have written letters to him, " in which she not only 
signified that she allowed and approved of such in- 
tended treasons, but therein also urged and solicited 
Babyngton and his confederates, by promises of great 
reward, to fulfil the same." The truth of this assertion, 
at least as far as regards any design on the life of Eliza- 
beth, is very doubtful, but it answered the purpose of 
the framers of the Association P and it was forthwith re- 
solved to proceed to the judicial murder of the unhappy 
prisoner. Her secretaries (Nau and Curie) and her 
papers were seized, and both subjected to rigid exa- 
mination, and Mary was removed to Fotheringhay 
Castle preparatory to her so-called trial. 

Three Romish priests are hanged at Tyburn, Oct. 8. 

A majority of a board of forty-seven commissioners 
assembles at Fotheringhay, Sir Thomas Bromley, lord 
chancellor, and the earls of Kent (Henry Grey) and 
Shrewsbury (George Talbot) being the leading mem- 
bers, for the trial of Mary, Oct. 11. She at first refuses 
to plead, then acknowledges negotiating with foreign 
powers to obtain her freedom, but earnestly disdains 
any intention against the life of Elizabeth. She also 
charges Walsingham with forging letters (which he 
denies), and desires to be confronted with her secre- 

P See p. 296. 
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taries, one of whom (Nan) she acdues of treachery. 
Her demand is refused, and the commissionerB adjonm, 
Oct. 14. 

The commissioners re-assemble in the Starchamber, 
Oct. 25, and pronounce a sentence^ ** that Babyngton's 
conspiracy was vdth the privity (cimi Bcieniia) of Mary;" 
as also " that she had herself compassed and imagined 
within this realm of England divers matters tending to 
the hurt, death, and destruction of the royal person of 
our sovereign lady the queen." 

The parliament meets, Oct. 28, and sits till De- 
cember 2. Their principal business was the attainder of 
Babyngton and his associates, and applications to the 
queen to consent to the execution of Mary. She de- 
sired them to re-consider their request ; they agsun oiged 
it, and then she dismissed them vdth an ambigaous 
speech, which she herself termed "an answer without 



an answer.'* 



The sentence against Mary is confirmed by the queen 
and her council at Richmond, Dec. 4 ; it is published in 
London 4, Dec. 6, and shortly after communicated to the 
prisoner. 

Mary writes to Elizabeth, Dec. 19; she prays that 
she may not be privately put to death; that she may be 
buried in France, as the Scottish sepulchres have been 
profaned ; and that her servants may be allowed to go 
free, and enjoy her legacies. 

The Netherlanders complain loudly of the exactions 

* The proclamation was made in seven different places, "to the 
great and wonderful rejoicing of the people of aJl sorts," says Stow. 
*'as manifestly appeared by ringing of bells, making of bonfires, and 
singing of psalms m every one of the streets and lanes of the city," 
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and mismanagement of Leicester, and he returns to Eng- 
land in December. 

A.B. 1587. James of Scotland and Henry III. of 
France intercede for Mary's life' ; the queen gives ambi- 
guous answers. At length she signs the warrant for 
execution, Feb. 1, and gives it into the care of William 
Davison, the secretary, who, by direction of the council, 
dispatches it to Fotheringhay'. 

The earls of Kent and Shrewsbury wait on Mary, 
Feb. 7, and warn her for death. 

On the following day (Feb. 8) the queen was brought 
into the great hall of the castle of Fotheringhay, several 
of the commissioners, the sheriff of the county (Thomas 
Andrews), and a few spectators, being present, beside 
her ovm servants. The sentence was read, and, says 
Camden, " she heard it attentively, yet as if her thoughts 
were taken up with somewhat else." Fletcher, dean of 
Peterborough, offered his services, but she declined them, 
and prayed in Latin with her servants (horn the Office 
of the Blessed Virgin) ; she also prayed in English for 
the Church, for her son, and for Queen Elizabeth, and 
forgave the executioner ; then, having kissed her women 

' The Scottish amboEisador is said to have abused his trost, and 
urged Mary's execution ; the French ambassador's representations 
were not attended to, as his master's sincerity was doubted. 

■ Elizabeth either felt or afifected extreme reluctance to take the 
life of Mary, but her courtiers (according to Camden) argued " that 
the life of one Scottish and titular queen ought not to weigh down 
the safety of all England;" and ''some preachers more tartly than 
was fit, and some of the vulvar sort more saucily than became them, 
eitiber out of hope or fear," neld the same language ; and there can 
be no doubt that her council conceived they were ear-ring her wishes 
into effect by acting on the warrant. Yet they had the meanness 
and cruelty to sacrifice their tool, Davison, wno was tried in the 
Starchaml>or, sentenced to a fine of £10,000, and imprisoned for 
years. 
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and sigpied the men with the sign of the cro88t she pre- 
pared for death, and had sufficient command of herself 
to comfort her weeping attendants. *' Having coyered 
her face with a linen handkerchief, and laying herself 
down to the hlock, she recited that psalm, * In Thee, O 
LfOrd, do I trust, let me never be confounded.' Then 
Stretching forth her body, and repeating many times, 
' Into Thy hands, O Lord, I commend my spirit,' her 
head was stricken off at two strokes, the dean [Fletcher] 
crying out, ' So let Queen Elizabeth's enemies perish !' 
the earl of Kent answering, ' Amen,' and the multitude 
sighing and sorrowing^." 

Sir Christopher Hatton, captain of the queen's guard, 
is made lord chancellor^, April 29. 

Sir Francis Drake is sent with a fleet against the 
Spaniards. He bums or captures many ships of war in 
the harbour of Cadiz, April 19, and in the summer takes 

I The character drawn by the same able historian of this unhappy 
princess has all the appearance of truth : — " She was a lady, fixed 
and constant in her religion, of singular piety towards (Jod, in- 
vincible magnanimity of mind, wisdom above her sex, and admirable 
beauty ; a lady to be reckoned in the list of those princesses who 
have changed their felicity for misery and calamity. ... By 
Murray, her base brother, and other her ungratefiil and ambitious 
subjects, she was much tossed and disquieted, deposed from her 
throne, and driven into England. By some Englishmen who were 
careful for preserving their religion, and providmg for the queen's 
safety, she was, as indifferent censurers have thought, circumvented; 
and by others, that were desirous to restore the Romish religion, 
thrust forward to dangerous undertakings ; and overborne by the 
testimonies of her socrctarios, who seomod to be bribed and cor- 
rupted with money." Her body was buried at Peterborough, but 
removed by her son James to Henry VII. 's chapel, in Westminster 
Abbey. 

■ Ho succeeded Sir Thomas Bromley, who died April 26, 1587, 
and held the se;ils until his own death, Nov. 21, 1591, discharging 
the duties of his office more satisfactorily than could have been 
expected. 
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above 100 merchant ships, beside destroying much of 
the naval stores collected for the invasion of England^. 

Leicester goes again to the Netherlands, in June, bui 
soon returns 7. 

Sir William Stanley gives up his post at Deventer, 
and joins the Spaniards, with 1300 of his men'. 

THE SPANISH ARMADA. 

About the time that Pope Gregory XIII. sent Cam« 
pion and others into England ^ preparations were begun 
by Phihp II. of Spain, in concert with the Guises (the 
actual rulers of France), for the conquest of the country. 
The work, however, proceeded but slowly**, owing, in 
part, to the magnitude of the armament that was thought 
necessary ; and, although every step was closely watched 
by Walsingham and others, it was not until 1586 that 
any serious apprehension was felt that the threatened 
attack would be made ; energetic steps were then taken 

* Drake brooght back information that the attempt on England 
would certainly be made in the ensuing summer. 

y He had conceived the idea of acquiring the sovereignty of the 
provinces, but this was distasteful alike to .^izabeth and to the Ne- 
therlanders, and he was obliged to abandon it. He had, however, 
by presents and promises, gained a strong party, which gave much 
trouble to his successor, Pnnce Maurice. 

■ He was a Romanist, and a connexion of Babyngton ; fear of be- 
ing, in consequence, charged as an accompUce in his plot, induced 
his desertion, which greatly alarmed and irritated the Netherlanders. 

• See p. 290. 

b Vessels were built, and naval stores and seamen procured for 
Philip, even from the Hanse towns and Denmark, but Elizabeth's 
ministers more than once damaged his credit with the Venetians 
and Genoese, the great money-lenders of the age ; Walsingham, 
through Sir Thomas Grediam, the founder of the Royal Exchange, 
once brought his armament to a stand-still by shewing them the 
danger his treasure-ships ran of capture, when they reused to ad" 
vance money, as they had long been accustomed to do. 
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to meet the danger, and were heartfly responded to hj 
the great hody of the people; even ihe Romamsti 
bore their part in them^ but the Puritans are aocosed 
of a suspicious lukewarmness ; it is certain, at least, tiiat 
no sense of common danger could induce them to de- 
sist from their virulent attacks on the Church^. 

In 1587 Drake was despatched with a force, whidi 
captured many ships, and did much damage to the 
Spaniards by destroying vast quantities of naval stores ; 
he, however, brought certain intelligence that the expe- 
dition would sail in the following year ; and accordingly^ 
early in the spring of 1588, a fleet of about 140 ships* 
was got together, of which a large proportion was sta- 
tioned on the western coast ; and the Netherlanders pre- 
pared a succour of 60 ships. Three armies were formed ; 
one of 30,000 was in attendance on the queen, and to 
move with her as occasion might require; another of 
20,000 was distributed along the southern coast ; and a 

* When the Armada approached, however, it was thought pra- 
dent to imprison many of their number, and it is certain that the 
Spaniards expected their co-operation. This, perhaps, occasioned 
tne large number of executions of Romanists this vear (thirty-six) ; 
one was a gentlewoman (Margaret Ward), who had conveyed a rope 
to a priest in Bridewell, and thus enablea him to escape. 

* The " scandalous books," as Camden justly terms them, whidi 
commonly go by the name of the Mar-Prelate Tracts, were printed 
about this very period. Their abuse of the hierarchy was so gross 
that Cartwright and other Puritans of note publicly disclaimed any 
concern in their production ; it is believed that many of them were 
written by Henry Penry, who was executed in 1693. 

* Less than twenty of these belonged to the royal navy ; the rest 
were furnished by the cities of London, Bristol, and other seaports, 
by the merchant adventurers and private individutUs ; the vessels 
were very much less than those of the Spaniards, and the crews less 
than 15,000 in number ; Charles Howard, earl of Effingham, was the 
admiral, and he had Drake, Hawldns, and Frobisher under him. A 
squadron of about twenty ships, under Lord Henry Seymour, in oon- 
iunction with the Netherluxders, watched the coast of Flanders. 
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third, of about the same strength, was placed at Tilbury, 
where a camp' was formed, and a bridge of boats esta- 
blished, both as a means of communication, and also, if 
necessary, to block up the river. 

Meanwhile Philip's fleet had rendezvoused at Lisbon. 
It was a mighty force of at least 130 ships of warer, 
many of them of unusual bulk, and far exceeding in size 
any of the English vessels; it was manned by 11,000 
seamen and galley-slaves, carried above 3,000 pieces of 
cannon, and had on board 22,000 troops officered from 
the first families in Spain, and accompanied by many 
noble volunteers, and 180 priests and monks. Philip 
visited the fleet at Lisbon in May, and thought himself 
justified in styling it " the Invincible Armada^ ;" a con- 
secrated banner and his benediction were received -from 
the pope (Sixtus V.), and the fleet sailed on the 1st of 
June, under the command of Alfonso Peresius, duke of 
Medina Sidonia, a man unused to the sea, but assisted 

* To tliis camp, where her fEivourite Leicester commanded, the 
queen paid a visit, when she made a speech to her troops. '* I am 
come among you," she said, " not as for my recreation and sport, but 
as being resolved, in the middle and heat of the battle, to lie or die 
among you all ; to lay down, for my God and mv people, my honour 
and my blood, even in the dust. 1 Imow that I have but the body 
of a weak and feeble woman, but I have the heart of a king, and a 
king of England too/' 

t There was, beside, a large fleet of transports laden with many 
thousand stand of arms for those who were expected to join them, 
horses, mules, intrenching tools, and, lastly, fetters, whips, thumb- 
screws, and other instruments of torture. Some of these vessels 
were taken by the English in their first day's skirmish, and the sight 
of such a cargo raised their coiu^e almost to madness. 

■> He had a pompous accoimt of his "most happy Armada," 
printed in Latin and several other languages ; and Cardinal Allen 
wrote, in EngHsh, an "Admonition to the Nobility and People of 
England and Ireland," exhorting them to rise in aid of the Spa- 
niards, and denoimcing the queen as the most in&mous of human 
beings. On the failure of the expedition, every effort was made to 
suppress this pamphlet. 
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by Don Martinez de Ricaldi, a Biscayan mariner of great 
experience. The duke was directed to make his way as 
soon as possible to France and Flanders, without at- 
tacking the English fleet, the design being to commence 
the war by landing three different bodies of troops in 
England. A force, which the duke of Guise had col- 
lected in Normandy, was to be thrown on the western 
coast; the great body of the duke of Parma's veteran 
forces in the Netherlands, consisting of 30,000 foot and 
5,000 horse, was to be landed in Kent or Essex, in 
order to march on London ; and a part was to be dis- 
embarked in Yorkshire^, where it was expected that the 
Romanists would join them. 

These plans were, however, aU confounded by a storm 
which arose shortly after the Armada left Lisbon, and 
compelled the fleet to take shelter at the Groyne (near 
Ferrol), in so disordered a state that a report was at once 
spread that the expedition was abandoned for that year. 
In consequence, the duke of Guise withdrew his troops, 
Parma relaxed his preparations, and the English fleet, 
which had been cruising between Ushant and the Scilly 
Isles, retired to Plymouth. The English admiral, how- 
ever, prudently retained some ships that he had been 
ordered to dismiss, and, putting to sea with a few ves- 
sels, visited the coast of Spain ; he found the damage 
not so great as had been reported, and returning to port 
(July 12), re- victualled his fleet, which amounted to about 
sixty sail, and received on board many noble volunteers. 
On the 19th July he was warned that the Armada was 

i These were Sir William Stanley and his band, whose traitorous 
desertion has been already noticed. See p. 305. 
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off the Cornish coast^ ; in spite of contrary winds he got 
to sea, hung on their rear in their passage up the Chan- 
nel, and captured three large and many smaller vessels ; 
and being daily joined by ships from the various English 
ports, had 140 vessels under his command, when the 
Spaniards anchored in Calais roads, on the 27th July. 

Though the Spaniards had shewn themselves very 
deficient in seamanship^, and had seemed to retreat 
from their adversaries, when they were anchored in a 
solid body they presented too formidable an appear- 
ance for the admiral to hope to engage them with suc- 
cess ; but a stratagem enabled him to ruin them. On the 
night of July 28, he converted eight old vessels into fire- 
ships, and, favoured by wind and tide, sent them among 
them. Though none of the Spanish vessels appear to 
have been burnt, a panic seized their commanders ; they 
cut their cables, and endeavoured to make for the Fle- 
mish coast; several, however, went ashore, some close 
to Calais, others on the sand-banks, and many surren- 
dered almost without resistance to the English. The 
great body steered in disorder for Gravelines and Dun- 
kirk, but they were so perpetually harassed by the Ne- 
therlanders, as well as the English, that the duke of 
Parma refused to embark his troops, and the enterprise 
was abandoned, early in August. 

The duke of Medina Sidonia*s fleet was still greatly 
superior in strength to tliat of the English, but his men 
had little inclination to fight their way through their 

* It had left the Groyne, July 11, so that the admiral had a nar- 
row escape from capture. 

* Three of their large vessels were captured mainly in conse- 
quence of being disabled by running foul of some of their own fleet. 
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enemies ; heavy westerly winds also made the pusage 
of the Straits of Dover difficult, if not impossible ; and 
it was resolved to return to Spain by passing roond the 
north of Scotland. The Ekiglish pursaed their flight as 
far as the Orkneys, making many captures every day"^, 
but were then obliged to withdraw for want of ammoni- 
tion. The Spaniards then held on their conrse, bat 
suffered many farther losses in the stormy and» by them, 
little-known seas around Scotland and Ireland '^y and not 
more than one-third of the original armament ever 
reached Spain®. 

Great rejoicings very naturally followed this over- 
throw of England's most potent enemy. Many of the 
Spanish flags and other spoils were displa3red at Paul's- 
cross and elsewhere at sermons, and the queen attended 
a solemn thanksgiving at the cathedral, Nov. 24, 



A.D. 1588. Nine priests and nine other Romanists 
are executed in and near London, Aug. 28, 30, Sept. 23, 
and Oct. 5. 

Francis Kett, a heretic, is burnt at Norwich, Nov, 
or Dec. 

" The prisoners taken were kept on board hulk-ships at the Nora, 
it not being considered safe to bring them on shore, in oonsequenoe 
of the popular hatred. 

" Upwards of thirty ships were driven on the western coast of 
Ireland in a storm, September 2, and most of the crews who escaped 
drowning were miu*dered on shore. Those who were driven among 
the Hebrides fared the same, but others who were wrecked on the 
main land of Scotland were humanely succoured and sent to Spain, 
a circumstance which facilitated the conclusion of a peace when 
James ascended the throne of England. 

o Eighty large vessels, and at least 20,000 men, perished in the 
course of the four months (June to September) occupied in this 
disastrous expedition. Philip is related to have lK>me tne loss with 
much apparent equanimity. 
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A.D. 1589. The parliament meets, Feb. 4, and sits 
till March 29. 

An act passed against building cottages, [31 Eliz. 
c. 7.] By this statute, framed in the same spirit as the 
proclamation against buildings in London P, no cottages 
were to be erected unless four acres of land were per- 
petually annexed thereto ; and but one family was to 
inhabit the same. The act, however, was not to apply 
to towns, nor to places near the sea-shore, nor to hinder 
the erection of cottages for workmen in mines, and for 
keepers in parks, woods, and chases. 

Drake and Norris sail in April to attempt to place 
Don Antonio on the throne of Portugal^. Norris lands, 
and marches to Lisbon, but not being assisted by the 
fleet is obliged to retire. The generals retire in July, 
accusing each other ; the soldiers and sailors being left 
without pay, some go into other services, others take to 
robbery, and several are hanged in and near London. 

The earl of Cumberland (George Clifford) and Sir 
William Monson ravage the Spanish coasts, but their 
crews suffer much from sickness. 

Henry III. of France is mortally wounded' by Jacques 
Clement, a monk, Aug. 9 ; he dies the next day, and is 
succeeded by Henry of Navarre, as Henry IV. 

f See p. 290. 

** To tnis expecQtion the queen contributed six ships and £60,000 ; 
the rest of the ships and the money was supplied oy private indi- 
viduals. The Groyne was besieged in vain, and Vigo Dumt, but so 
little plunder was 'gained that the common men received but 5«. 
each, and they had no wages. 

' He had, in the December of the preceding year, caused the 
duke of Guise and his brother the cardinal to be assassinated. Cle- 
ment, who was cut down by the king's guard, was looked on by the 
Leaguers as a martyr. 
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Lord Willoughby is sent with 6,000 men to the as- 
sistance of the new king. 

A.D. 1590. Christopher Bales, a priest, and two lay- 
men who had concealed him, executed, March 4. 

Hawkins and Forbisher are despatched to intercept 
the Spanish treasure-fleet ; it is detained in America, by 
order from Philip. 

A.D. 1591. Sir John Norris is sent with 3,000 men 
to the aid of Henry IV., April. A larger body, under 
the earl of Essex", is sent in July. 

William Hacket, a madman, who styled himself the 
Messiah, is hanged as a traitor', July 28. 



■ Robert Devereux, earl of Essex, was the son of Walter, the first 
earl of that fEunily, and was bom in 1567. He 
was educated at Cambridge under Whiteift, 
served in the Netherlands with the ean of 
Leicester, and, though still very young, was 
appointed general of the horse, on the ap- 
proach of the Spanish Armada. Leicester 
died soon after, and Essex succeeded to his 
place in the favour of Elizabeth. He, however, 
did not remain at court ; he went on several 
expeditions to France, to Portugal, and to 
Spain, in one of which he captured Cadiz, and 
rendered himself exceedingly popular for his Anna of oevmns, mti of 
^Jlantry ; he was also created earl marshal **~*' 

He had many rivals, and more than once fell into disgrace with the 
queen. At length he was sent into Ireland, against O'Neal, but con- 
ducted himself in a manner which caused doubts of either his courage 
or his fidelity. He suddenly returned to England, and, irritated at 
his reception by the queen, at length attempted to raise an insur- 
rection m London. He was tried and found guilty of tx-eason, and 
was beheaded Feb. 25, 1601. Essex married the widow of Sir Philip 
Sydnev (Frances, daughter of Sir Francis Walsingham), and left a 
son, also named Robert, who was restored in blood in 1618, and 
who commanded the parliamentary army against Charles L 

t His treason consisted in defacing the royal arms and a pmrtrait 
of the queen. Two vehement Puritans (Coppinger and ArtMngton) 
had associated with him, and staled themselves the prophets of 
Mercy and of Judgment; Coppmger starved himself to death; 
Arthington was imprisoned, but on his subnussion was released. 
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Commissioners appointed to put the laws more strictly 
in force against Romanists, Oct. 

Sir Bryan CRm-ke executed at Tyburn for treason ^ 
Nov. 3. 

Three priests, and four laymen who had relieved 
them, executed, Dec. 10. 

Trinity College, Dublin, founded ^ Dec. 29. 
A.D. 1592. Thomas Pormorte, a priest, executed^, 
Feb. 20. 

A further aid of 2,000 soldiers sent to the French 
king, under Sir Edmund York, February. 

Sir John Perrott, late lord-deputy of Ireland, is 
convicted of treasonable correspondence with Spain y, 
April 27. 

A.D. 1593. The parliament meets February 19, and 
sits till April 12. 

An act passed "to restrain the queen's subjects in 

* He had long been in arms in Ireland, and had recruited his 
forces from the Spaniards shipwrecked on his lands in 1588. At 
length he was defeated, and fled to Scotland, but was given up on 
the demand of the English ministers. When brought to the bar 
he refused to plead, and was in consequence condemned without 
trial. 

* Attempts had been made in the time of Edward II. and Edward 
lY. to establish universities for Ireland at Dublin and Drogheda, but 
they failed. A suppressed monastery (Allhallows), which had been 
granted to the citizens of Dublin, was by them appropriated to the 
K>undation of Trinity College. 

* He had reconciled one John Barwys, a haberdasher, who was 
also condemned, but his Hfe seems to have been spared. 

' His indictment states that he had had correspondence with 
Bomish refugees as early as 1584 for an invasion of Ireland by the 
Spaniards ; uiat he was in confederacy with Sir Bryan O'Rurke ; 
and that Sir William Stanley (see p. 80 >) was his agent with the 
duke of Parma. Sir John's impetuosity of temper led him into 
some ofifensive remarks about the queen's interference with his go- 
vernment of Ireland, but the treason charged against him is very 
doubtfliL He did not receive sentence of death until June 1^ 
and it was not executed ; he died in the Tower Nov. 3 following. 
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obedience," [35 EHiz. c. I,]' directed against the Puritans. 
Persons disputing the qaeen*s ecclesiastical authority, 
abstaining from church, or attending " any assemblies, 
conventicles, or meetings, under colour or pretence of 
any exercise of religion,'' were to be imprisoned until 
they conformed ; if they did not do so in three months, 
they were to abjure the realm ; if they refused to do 8o» 
or returned after abjuration, they were to be hanged. 

Another act, of similar severity, was passed against 
" popish recusants," [c 2.] Such were to repair to t^eir 
own homes, and not to travel five miles therefrom ; if 
they had not goods to satisfy the monthly fine of £20 
for non-attendance at church, they were to abjure the 
realm ; and if they refused to do so, to sufier as felons. 
Both Puritans and Romanists, however, might relieve 
themselves .from the penalties of these acts, by reading a 
formal submission in the open church'. 

An act passed for the relief of sick and wounded 

■ The Nonconformists' submission was to be thus worded: "I, 
A.B., do humbly confess and acknowledge that I have grievously 
offended God in contemning her Majesty's godly and lawful govern- 
ment and authority, by absenting myself from church, and from 
hearing divine service, contrary to the godly laws and statutes of 
this realm, and in using and n'equenting disordered and unlawftil 
conventicles and assemblies, under pretence and colour of exerdse of 
religion * and I am heartily sorry ror the same, and do acknowledge 
and testify in my conscience, that no other person hath, or ought to 
have, any power or authority over her Majesty ; and I do promise 
and protest, without any dissimulation, or any colour or means of 
any di^ensation, that»from henceforth I will, frx>m time to time, 
obey and perform her Majesty's laws and statutes, in repairing to the 
church and hearing divine service, and do my uttermost enaeavour 
to maintain and defend the same." The Romanists' submission was 
the same, except omitting the mention of ''unlawful conventides 
and assemblies, and substituting for ''no other person," "the bishop 
or see of Rome hath not, nor ought to have, any power or au- 
thority over her Majesty, or within any her Majesty's reahns or 
dominions." 
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soldiers, [c. 4.] A weekly collection was to be made in 
every parish, to furnish quarterly pensions to persons 
" hurt, or maimed, or grievously sick ;" but such reci- 
pients were forbidden to beg, on pain of forfeiting their 
pensions. 

Henry Barrow, a lawyer, and John Greenwood, a 
clergyman, are convicted of writing " sundry seditious 
books, tending to the slander of the queen and state,'* 
March 23*; they are carried to Tyburn, but reprieved, 
March 31 ; they are executed April 6. 

Henry Penry, another Brownist, is tried for " seditious 
words and rumours against the queen," [23 Eliz. c. 2 — 
see p. 291,] May 25 ; he is executed, under circumstances 
of great haste and cruelty \ May 29. 

Henry IV. formally abjures Protestantism®, July 25. 

The isles of Scilly fortified *. 



* They belonged to the class of ultra-Puritans called Brownists 
(afterwards Barrowists) ; their books contained attacks on the Li- 
tui^, and this, according to the judges, was to deny the royal su- 
premacy. Two of their party had a&eady suffered for this offence 
(see p. 293.) Three of their associates, who had dispersed the books, 
were also convicted, of whom one was banished, the other two died 
in prison. 

*> He was hurried from dinner to an unusual place of execution, 
(St. Thomas of Waterings, in the Kent-road,) and put to death 
without being allowed the ordinary time for declaration of his faith, 
or his all^plance to the queen, although he earnestly desired it. This 
unfortunate young manjhe was but 34, and left a widow and ^roung 
&mily) was a native of Wales, and had studied at both universities * 
he was the presumed chief author of the Mar-Prelate tracts, and 
had evinced extreme bitterness against both the rulers and the en- 
dowments of the Church, deserving both as limbs of Antichrist. 
Penry led a wandering life for years, preaching in woods and fields, 
particularly in Wales, but was seized at Stepney, near London, and 
was convicted, not for his published writings, but for some loose me- 
morandums found on him, the heads of a petition to the (][ueen. 

" Elizabeth herself wrote him a letter, severely reprovmg his un- 
fidthfiilness, and threatening to withdraw all assistance fr^m him ; 
but she afterwards changed her mind, and continued his firm ally, 
until he made peace with the Spaniards in 1598. 

^ This was rendered necessary by a design of the Spaniards to 
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A.D. 1594. Harrington, a seminary priest, execatedS 
Feb. 18. 

Roger Loppez, physician to the. queen, is convicted of 
conspiring with the Count de Fuentes and other minis- 
ters of King Philip to poison her, Feb. 28. Two of his 
confederates (Stephen Ferrera da Gama and Emanuel 
Louis Tynoco, Portuguese refugees) are convicted, 
March 14. 

Loppez was a Portuguese Jew, who had been captured 
in one of the ships of the Armada; his presumed skill in 
medicine had recommended him to the queen. As early 
as May, 1590, he entered into correspondence with the 
ministers of Philip as a spy ; and in November, 1591, 
he received a jewel of gold and gems worth £100 for 
his services. In September, 1593, he made an offer to 
poison the queen for the sum of 50,000 crowns, to which 
Fuentes consented, and urged Loppez to hasten the 
matter," that the king may have a merry Easter." Some 
of the letters are preserved in the indictments, and are 
most enigmatically worded ; the payment for poisoning 
of the queen is spoken of as " the price of pearls" which 
Loppez has to sell ; and the sum for procuring the burn- 
ing of the fleet, which he had undertaken, is called '' your 
determination about a little musk and amber which I 
am determined to buy." 

Patrick O'Collun, a fencing-master, is convicted of 
having received & bribe of £30 to kill the queen, March 
1 ; he is executed. 

seize on them being discovered ; the Spaniards were at this time in 
possession of part of Britanny, and their gaUeys paid plundering 
visits to Cornwall and Devon. 

* Stow records that " he was cut down alive, struggled with the 
hanfrjnasi. but was bowelled and quartered." 
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Loppez and his associates are executed ^ June 7. 

The citizens of London provide six ships and two 
pinnaces, and 450 foot soldiers, for the queen's ser- 
vice 8. 

The earl of Tyrone ** assumes the title of O'Neal, and 
foils various attempts made to reduce him to submission. 

Brest is taken from the Spaniards by the troops of 
Henry IV., assisted by English ships, commanded by 
Sir Martin Forbisher, who is mortally wounded, in 
November. 

A.D. 1595. Robert Southwell, a Jesuit ^ is exe- 
cuted, Feb. 21. 

f Their execution had been thus long delayed, in the hope of full 
information as to the designs of the Spaniard^. They disappointed 
the expectation, and were, probably in consequence, treated even 
more cruelly than usual, as the whole summer s day was occupied 
with their execution. ITiey were brought from the Tower to London^ 
bridge, apparently on foot, then taken by water to Westminster, 
where, though called on to say what they could for themselves, they 
were soon ralenced. Then they were dehvered to the marshal of 
the queen's bench, who took them by water to Southwark-stairs, and 
thence to the Marshalsea ; at London-bridge fort he gave them over 
to the sheriff of London, who laid them on hurdles, and conveyed 
them over the bridge to Leadenhall (where Loppez had resided), 
and thence to Tyburn ; and " there," says Stow, " they were hangea, 
cut down alive, holden down by strength of men, dismembered, 
bowelled, headed, and quartered, and their quarters set on the 
gates of the city." 

c This was done in consequence of a precept from the queen, and 
was therefore a violation of the privileges of the citizens ; it afforded 
a precedent for the writ of ship-money in the time of Charles I. 

>> He was the illegitimate grandson of the first earl, (see p. 193) 
and received a royal charter of confirmation, Dday 10, 1587. He had 
gained this by his services against the last earl of Desmond. 

^ He was of a gentleman's family in Norfolk, and was bom about 
1560 ; was educated at Douay, and came to England as a mission- 
ary in 1584. He was residing in the house of the countess of Arundel, 
when he was seized in May, 1592, and thrown into a dungeon in the 
Tower, and seveml times put to the torture. After three years* im- 
prisonment, he was, on his own application, brought to trial, and was 
executed the next day, Lord Burghley, whom he had addressed, 
brutally remarking, tbiat " if he was in such haste to be handed, he 
should have his desire." Southwell was a writer of considerable 
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Some apprentices, and other nnruly youliis, raise a 
tamnlt on Tower-hDl, Sunday evening, June 29. A 
proclamation is issued against such assemhlies, July 4, 
and a provost-marshal (Sir Thomas Wilford) appointed 
for the city, with powers to punish hy martial law^. 

Penzance homt hy the Spaniards, July. 

Drake and Hawkins sent against the Spanish settle- 
ments in the West Indies ; the expedition fails, and hoth 
commanders die of disease. 

The queen demands repayment of her expenses firom 
the Hollanders ; they pay a small part only. 

The Lamheth Articles, which teach ultra-Calvinism^ 
attempted to he imposed on the Church hy Archhishop 
Whitgift, hut withdrawn on the manifestation of the 
queen's displeasure^. 

powers, and has left several pieces, both in prose and verae, that 
deserve to be better known than they are. Two stansas, from a 
poem written during his imprisonment, ** Upon the Picture of Death," 
are subjoined : — 

"Before my fece the picture hangs. 

That daily should put me in mind 
Of those cold names and bitter pangs 

That shortly I am like to find: 
But yet, alas ! full little I 
Do think thereon, that I must die. 
* * * * 

If none can 'scape Death's dreadful dart. 

If rich and poor his beck obey. 
If strong, if wise, if all do smart. 

Then I to 'scape shall liave no way. 
Oh ! grant me grace, O Gk>d, that I 
My life may mend sith I must die." 

k The whole affair was a mere street broil between the youths 
and tho warders of the Tower; but as a discharged soldier had 
mixed in the fray, sounding a trumpet, it was treated as ** levying 
war against the queen's highness :" and five apprentices were exe- 
cuted as traitors on Tower-hill, July 24. 

» They were brought forward at the Hampton Court Conferences 
in 1604| and rejected, but were adopted by the Irish (^urch in 1616 . 
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A.D. 1596. Calais is taken from the French by 
the Spaniards, April. While the siege was going on, 
offers of relief were sent from England, but declined™. 

A large English and Dutch fleet sails from Plymouth 
early in June, captures Cadiz, ravages the coast of Spain, 
and returns with a vast booty in August '^. 

Sydney Sussex College, Cambridge, founded by Lady 
Frances Sydney, widow of Thomas Ratcliff, earl of 
Sussex. 

The London merchants dispatch three ships to open a 
trade with the East Indies and China. 

A.D. 1597. A fleet sails in May, under the earl of 
Essex and Sir Walter Ralegh, against the Azores; 
they fail to capture them®. 

The parliament meets October 24, and sits till Feb. 9, 
1598. 

An act passed for the punishment of " rogues, vaga- 
bonds and sturdy beggars?,*' [c. 4]. 



■ On Good-Friday and Easter-day (April 9, 11) men were pressed 
in the churches, and sent towards Dover to embark, but were shortly 
set at liberty. 

■ The chief commanders were Lord Howard of Effingham and the 
earl of Essex. The mischief done to the Spaniards was very great, 
but would probably have been much g^reater if the proposal of Essex 
to remain in Cadiz with the land forces had been adopted. He had 
set at liberty some Moorish galley-slaves, and through them had 
opened a communication with the revolted Moors of the south of 
Spain, who were as grievously oppressed by the bigoted Philip on 
account of their religion as the fTetherlanders had oeen, and were 
ready to join the invaders. 

<> They ravaged some of the islands, but missed the Indian fleet ; 
disputes arose between the commanders, and they were enemies ever 
after. 

' These appellations are given in the statute to all able-bodied 
persons who refuse to work for ordinary wages : any such was to be 
whipped and passed on to his native place, " there to put himself 
to labour as a true subject ought to do." In connexion with the 
subject of vagrancy and pauperism it may be mentioned that over- 
seers of the poor were appointed by statute in 1601, [43 Eliz. c. 1]. 
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The queen's general pardon granted [c. 28], from 
which are excepted "all ofiences committed or done 
against the ecclesiastical estate or government established 
In tMs realm, or any heresy or schism in religion what- 
soeyer*!." 

A.D. 1598. Henry IV. grants toleration to the Pro- 
testants, by the Edict of Nantes, which is declared *' per- 
petual and irrevocable/' April. He shortly after makes 
peace with the Spaniards. 

Jones, or Buckley, a seminary priest, executed, 
July 12. 

The earl of Cumberland (George Clifford) fits out 
an expedition to the West Indies, and plunders Porto 
Rico. 

Philip II. of Spain dies, Sept. 13. 

Edward Squyer', convicted of attempting to poison 
the queen, is executed, Nov. 13. 

The queen's declining health gives rise to specula- 
tions as to her successor. The secretary Cecil" enters 

*> This pardon, as was usual, was to be "construed most bene- 
ficially for the subjects," but the list of matters excepted from it 
is so long as hardly to leave any ofifender to profit by it. 

' He was a soldier on board Essex's fleet against the Azores in 
the preceding year, and being taken prisoner, was, according to his 
indictment, induced to undertake the task of killing the queen, fay 
the persuasion of one Wulpole, an English priest, in the service of 
Phihp of Spain. Walpole is recorded to have administered the eu- 
charist to him, and assured him that if he succeeded "he should be 
a glorious saint in heaven." Then he embraced him, "throwing his 
left arm about his neck, and making the sign of a otobb on his head, 
saying, ' God bless thee, and give thee strength, my son, and be of 
good courage ; I will pawn my soul for thine, and thou shsJt have my 
prayers both dead and alive, and full pardon of all thy sins.' " 

• Robert Cecil, a younger son of the minister Burghley, was bom 
about 1565, and, though weakly and deformed, yet served in the 
fleet against the Spanish Armada. He kept about the court, and on 
the death of Walsingham succeeded to his oflice. On the arrival 
of James in England, Cecil became his chief adviier, was made 
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into a secret correspondence with James of Scotland; 
others hnng forward the pretensions of Arabella Stuart^. 
A.D. 1599. Great preparations made against a 
threatened invasion from Spain ; the earl of Nottingham! 
is made lientenant-general of the kingdom, as well by 
sea as land. 

O'Neal having foiled various commanders^ sent against 
him, the earl of Essex is, at his own request, appointed 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, March 12 ; he lands at Dublin 
April 15. 

Essex wastes his army with fruitless marches, but 
without fighting ; holds a suspicious' secret conference 
with O'Neal, and then suddenly leaves Ireland Sept. 24. 
He abruptly presents himself before the queen at Non- 
such, Sept. 28. 

The earl is committed to the custody of the lord- 
keeper (Sir Thomas Egerton), October 2, and Lord 
Mountjoy (Charles Blount) is sent as his successor into 
Ireland. 

A.D. 1600. Sixteen priests and four Romish laymen 
removed from the prisons about London to Wisbech 
castle. 

earl of Salisbury in 1605, and died May 24, 1612. The younger 
Cecil is usually esteemed more subtle and more implacable than his 
fiither ; and the ruin of both Essex and Ralegh is generaUy ascril>ed. 
to him. 

* She was cousin to James, and was believed to incHne to Roman- 
ism. Ral^h, who was governor of Jersey, supported her claim, as 
did lord Cobham, warden of the Cinque Ports, and the majority of 
the Romanists. 

• Sir John Norris, famous for his services in Flanders, France, 
Portugal, and elsewhere, was censured for ill success against him, 
and died of vexation soon after, and Sir Henry Bagnal received a 
total defeat at Blackwater, Aug. 14, 1598. Pope Clement VIII. 
sent O'Neal a consecrated plume (said to be of phceuix feathers), 
and declared his followers to be entitled to all tlie indulgences < 
granted to the ancient crucuders. 
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Negotiatioiis for peace with Spain entered into at 
Boulogne, in May, but without success. 

The earl of Essex is examined before the council, 
and ordered to keep himself to his own house', June 5* 

Five priests and two laymen executed in London* 
Durham, and Lincoln, June and July ; one layman for 
being reconciled, the other for relieving a priest, who 
was hanged with him. 

Ambassadors received from the king of Barbary, who 
profess to desire a commercial treaty, but are looked on 
as spies. 

James of Scotland is seized by Lord Gowrie and his 
brother Alexander Ruthven^, Aug. 5, but rescued by his 
attendants. 

Essex makes attempts to regain the queen's favour, 
and being repulsed, enters into negotiations with James 
of Scotland ; he also leagues with Romanists as well as 
Puritans, and at length concerts a scheme for driving 
Cecil, Ralegh, and other opponents from the court. 

A charter for exclusive trade to the East Indies and 
China is granted to certain merchants of London', 
Dec. 31. 

A.D. 1601. The earl of Essex imprisons the coun- 

* He had been in custody of the lord keeper from the October pre- 
ceding. 
TT They were the sons of the earl of Gowrie executed in 1584 (see 

E. 295.) According to the king's own account, he was decoyed while 
unting to their castle, when an armed man threatened hun with a 
dagger, but his guards forced their way in, and the Ruthvens were 
killed. The transaction, usually called the Oowrie plot, is one of the 
most obscure in Scottish history. 

■ This was the origin of the English East India Company. They 
dispatched five ships in the following year, under the command of 
James Lancaster ; a very profitable trade was the result, and the 
vessels, after visiting SumaUu and Java, reached the Downs in safety, 
Sept. II, 1603. 
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dllors* sent to him to warn him to desist from an al« 
leged attempt to seize the queen's person, Sunday, Feb. 
8 ; he then marches into the city, accompanied by the 
earls of Rutland and Southampton (Roger Manners and 
Henry Wriothesley) and William, lord Sandys, and '<a 
multitude of armed men," but not being joined by the 
citizens, returns by water to Essex house, and at ten 
at night surrenders to the earl of Nottingham^^ He as 
tried (Lord Buckhurst being lord steward) on a charge, 
among other things, of endeavouring to '* raise himself 
to the royal dignity," Feb. 19, is found guilty, and is 
executed Feb. 25 «. 

John Fybush, a seminarist, is executed, after seven 
years* imprisonment, Feb. 18 ; two others, and a widow 
lady who had assisted a priest, are executed Feb. 27. 

A body of Spaniards land in Ireland, and fortify Kin* 
sale, Sept. 

The parliament meets October 27, and sits till Dec. 19. 

• They were Sir Thomas Egeiton. Henry Somerset, earl of Wor- 
cester, Sir William Knollys, and Sir John Popham. When he went 
into the city he left them in the care of Sir John Davyes, Francis 
Tresham and Owen Salysburye, "many of the rebels then assembled, 
crying aloud, Kill them ! kiU l^em !" out they were released after a 
confinement of a few hours, and before his return. 

** Charles Howard, formerly lord Howard of Effingham. See p. 319. 

* The earl of Southampton was tried with him and was found 
gmlty, but his life was spcured. Indictments were also found against 
William, lord Sandys, and Edward, lord CromweU, Sir Edmund 
Bayneham, and 30 other knights and gentlemen, among whose 
names appear those of several of the Gunpowder Plot conspirators, 
as Catesby» Tresham, and Christopher ana John Wright, but com- 
paratively few of them were brought to trial ; they were instead 
imprisoned, and paid heavy fines. On Feb. 28, a young man, 
named Woodcock, was hanged for speaking in condemnation of 
the arrest of Essex. On Feb. 20, Sir Edmund Bayneham and two 
others were found guilty, and on March 6, Sir Christopher Blunt 
and four others were condemned, of whom Sir Gellis Merrick and 
HeniT Cufife were executed March 13, and Sir Christopher B^ 
and &r Charles Danvers, March 18. 
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Payment of black mail (stated to be common in the 
northern parts) forbidden [43 EHiz. c. 13]. 

A.D. 1602. Sir Richard Levison and Sir Richard 
Monson are sent with a fleet against the Spaniards; ^ 
they fail in capturing the Indian ships, but bum a fleet ■ 
of galleys at Coimbra. 

Sir Robert Mansel destro3r8 a squadron of Spanish 
galle3rs in the English Channel. 

A proclamation issued for pulling down newly built 
houses in and within three miles of London and West- 
minster*. 

The Spaniards in Kinsale are obliged to capitulate, 
June ; Tyrone soon after makes his submission, and is 
pardoned. 

A.D. 1603. Anderson, a seminary priest, is executed, 
Feb. 17. 

The queen dies at Richmond, March 24 ; she is buried 
in the chapel of Henry VII. at » Westminster, April 28. 

«> "Little was done," says Stow, "and small effect followed, mora 
than of other the like proclamations beforetime made," [see p. 290J 
" and also an act of parliament to that pmpose" [3o Eliz. c. ^ ' 
"against new building^" passed in 1593] ; "these cities are still - 
increased in building of cottages and pestered with inmates, to the i 
great infection and other annoyances of them both." The law, 
however, was not suffered entirely to remain a dead letter, commis- 
sions of inquiry bein^ frequently issued, particularly in the time of 
Charles I., which raised large sums by composition with the of. 
fenders ; which practice was reyived under the Conmionwealtii. 
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The royal House of Stuart was, equally with the 
Plantagenets, descended from our Anglo-Saxon kings, 
and in the person of James VI. it succeeded to the 
throne of Great Britain free from the stain of either 
the Lancastrian or the Tudor usurpation. From Mar- 
garet, the sister of Edgar Atheling, was descended 
Robert Bruce* ; his daughter Margery married Robert 
the Steward, and their son became king of Scotland, as 
Robert II., in 1371^. Seven kings and one queen of 
his house reigned in Scotland alone, and five more in 
Great Britain, their rule extending over a period of 343 
years (a.d, 1371 — 1714), of which the last twenty-six 
years are, as embracing the reigns of the limited mo- 
narchs, William and Mary, and Anne, strikingly distin- 
guished from the long preceding period, which, though 
unbroken by usurpation, was generally of a stormy cha- 
racter, from the ill-defined nature of the regal rights and 

• See vol. i. p. 351. * See vol. i. p. 395 . 
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datiesy and harassed dining mach of the time by contests 
with England, often caused by the intrigues of France, 
whose unequal alliance was more disastrous to Scotland 
than her hostility could have been. 

The reign of Charles !• is especiaUy memorable for a 
fierce outbreak ostensibly in the cause of civil and reli« 
gious liberty, in the course of which the whole fabric of 
government, in Church and State, both in Elngland and in 
Scotland, suffered a total, though happily but temporary, 
subversion. This struggle between the Church and its 
Puritan opponents was, like preceding convulsicms, pro- 
videntially overruled for good, but the character of the 
parties to it is too often misrepresented. The reverence 
for authority, wluch was the great actuating motive of 
the royal party, has been unjustly described as a love of 
slavery, and the Puritans have been held up as the cham« 
pions of liberty*, while they were in reality bent on de- 
stroying all reasonable government, without which true 
freedom is impossible, and the whole course of their con- 
duct shews that the maxim of "No bishop, no king," 
ascribed to James I., is perfectly just. It was absolutely 
necessary to curb them if either Church or State was to 
be preserved, and their stubbornness rendered mild mea- 
sures unavailing ; those taken would probably not have 
been so severely condemned as they have been, had they 
succeeded ; though harsh in themselves, they were not 
unusual in their day, and they were justified in the con- 
sciences of those who employed them by the duty of 



c How little the Puritans vere inclined to grant to others the li- 
berty of conscience which thej had so loudly demanded for them- 
selves, was shewn by innumerable instances during the period of 
their onhappy ascendancy. See Notes and lUustrations. 
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upholding insulted authority, and cannot fairly he said 
to have sprung from any purpose of persecution. 

Several of the Stuart rulers were remarkahle for their 
talents and their literary acquirements^, hut they are 
still hetter known for the uninterrupted series of calami- 
ties which befel them. Rohert II. was a prince of mild 
character, whose authority was entirely disregarded hy 
his nohles ; his son, Rohert III., was a mere tool in the 
hands of his hrother, the duke of Albany, and through 
his machinations he lost both of his sons, dying himself 
of grief; James I. passed many years in an English 
prison, and was at last murdered by his nobles ; James 
II. was killed at the siege of Roxburgh ; James III. 
was slain when fleeing iirom a field where he had been 
defeated by his own son ; that son (James IV.) fell at 
Flodden- field ; James V. was foiled in an invasion of 
England, and died soon after ; his daughter Mary ended 
her unhappy life on the scaffold ; the death of James VI. 
(or I.) was supposed to be accelerated by grief at the 
misfortunes of his daughter and son-in-law (the Elector 
Palatine) ; Charles I., after a long civil war, was pub- 
licly put to death by his subjects, and his sons fared little 
better; Charles II. regained the throne after years of 
exile, but by his il) government prepared the way for the 
expulsion of his brother, James II., who died a pen- 
sioner of France. Mary II. and Anne can hardly be 
regarded as more fortunate, as they only obtained the 

* James I., James V., and Mary were poets, and their works are 
yet read with pleasure ; James VL wrote on many subjects, both in 
prose and verse, and with very considerable difference of merit ; and 
if the claim of the authorship of *' Eikon Basilike" put forward for 
Charles I. could be satis&otorily established, he also would rank 
among distinguished writers. 
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throne throngh the exile of their father. James's son 
and grandson attempted to recover their kingdoms, but 
-their efforts were misuccessfiil^ and the last of their 
•House, who was an eodesiastie, and known as Cardinal 
York, lived a recipient of the bounty of the House of j 
Brunswick*. j 

- From the time that England and Scotland came under i 
the same ruler by the succession of James VI. to the { 
throne lately occupied by Elizabeth, the arms of the 
two countries have been borne on the same shield, with 
the addition of the harp for Ireland. The roses, both 
red and white, the fleur-de-lis, the thistle, and the harp 
(all crowned), appear as badges, and the royal supporters 
have usually been the lion and the unicorn ^ as seoi at 
the present day. 

• He died in 1808. 

' Charles I. oocasionallj employed an antelope and a stag^ both 
duoally collared and chained. 




JAMES I. 

Jambs VL of Scotland and I. of Great Brittun, waa 
the only child of Mary, queen of Scots, by Henry, Lord 
Darnley, and waa born in the castle of Edinbnrgh, June 
19, 1566. Early in the following year hia father was 
ninrdered ; in a few months more his mother was obliged 
to reaign her crown, and James was proclaimed king 
while an infant of little more than a twelvemonth old, 
July 24, 1567. 

His in^cy had a rapid ancceaaion of governorei, 
diree of whom perished by violence, and in his 14th 
year he assumed the reins of power, hat it was only to 
give them into the bonds of worthless favourites, who 
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quarreled among themflelves^, yet kept such a corre* 
Bpondence with the English court as obliged their yoimg 
and needy king to witness the judicial murder of his 
mother without an effort either to save or to avenge 
her. His own liberty was abridged, and his life appa- 
rently endangered, through hatred caused by their mis- 
conduct, as at the Raid of RuthveOy in 1582, and the 
Gowrie Plot, in 1600^ 

Though EUzabeth deferred the indication of her suc- 
cessor to the latest hour of her life, her courtiers felt 
assured that it could be no other than James of Scotland, 
and they paid their court to him so assiduously in her de- 
clining years as to cause her abundant anxiety ; at length 
she died, and James, in his thirty-seventh year, became 
king of England, without the shadow of opposition. 

He was scarcely established in his new kingdom, how- 
ever, when discontents began to appear. He had, while ' 
in poverty in Scotland, made promises both to the Ro- 
manists and to the Puritans of something like toleration ; 
but he at once joined himself to the Established Church, 
which gave them occasion to charge him with insin- 
cerity, and, apparently, to unite for the purpose of de- 
throning him J. This scheme failed, as did the revolting 
Gunpowder Plot, and the rest of his reign was passed 

^ See pp. 289, 292. * See pp. 292, 821. 

J Some writers have supposed that the whole was a base oontriT- 
ance of Cecil to get rid ot Kalegh and others, who had courted the 
friendship of James as eagerly as he had himself, and were likely to 
prove successful rivals in the distribution of honours and rewards. 
Without accepting this solution, it is still difficult to conceive what 
objects could be common to Romish priests, Puritans, and professed 
free-thinkers, or atheists, as they were then termed ; yet such men 
were found among the conspirators, and James's lenity has been 
taken as a presumption of tiieir innocence ; only tiie priests and one 
gentleman suffered death. 
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in coercing his Scottish subjects into a temporary re- 
acceptance of episcopal government, and in quarrels with 
his English parliaments ; the latter were often hastily 
dissolved, and their members imprisoned, but they re- 
monstrated freely on matters both of Church and State, 
impeached his ministers, controlled his foreign policy, 
and exhibited unmistakable tokens of that puritanical, 
republican spirit which led his unhappy successor to the 
scaffold. Commerce, however, flourished; the newly 
opened trade with India was steadily pursued, and many 
attempts were made by Hudson, Baffin, and others to 
discover a north-western passage ; America, too, began 
to be systematically settled by the English. 

James's conduct towards foreign states was weak and 
discreditable. There is no reason to doubt that he was 
a sincere Protestant; but his exalted notions of the 
kingly dignity^ led him to side with the Romanists rather 
than the Protestants, from dislike to the republican form 
of government K On the same groimd he eagerly sought 
alliances for his sons with the royal families of France and 
Spain, regardless of the apprehensions of his people on the 
score of religion ; and to attain his ends he did not hesi- 
tate to sign treaties promising a toleration of Romanism, 
which was directly contrary to the statutes of his king- 
dom, and could only have been carried out by his exer- 

k He told his parliament, that as it was blasphemy to question 
what the Almighty could do by His power, so it was sedition to 
inquire what a king could do b;^ yirtue of his prerogative ; and he 
suffered Dr. CoweU, a civilian, in his book " The Interpreter," to 
ascribe to the kings of England the absolute power of the Roman 
emperors ; the commons resented this, and James was obliged to 
forbid the circulation of the work. 

^ He was easily persuaded that the Hollanders were <' an ill ex- 
ample for a monardi to cherii^" 
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dsing the power he was so unwise as sometimes to claim, 
of being superior to all law ; his project failed, as re- 
garded Spain, and he was involved in a war against that 
power (reluctantly undertaken, though the dominions of 
bis son-in-law, the Elector Palatine, were at stake '",) at 
the time of his death, which occurred at his hunting-seat 
of Theobalds, near Cheshunt, March 27» 1625. He was 
buried in Henry VII.'s chapel, Westminster. 

James married, in 1590, Anne of Denmark, daughter 
of Frederic H. She was bom in 1574, was handsome, 
active, and intriguing, but seems to have had far less in- 
fluence over her husband than his unworthy favourites, 
Carr^ and Villiers®, exercised. She was fond of pomp 

■ A quarrel conoenung Church property in Bohemia, between the 
Bomanists and the Protestants, occasioned the latter to attempt to 
throw off the role of the house of Austria ; the Elector Palatine was 
chosen king by the insurgents, but the attempt miscarried, and in 
the end he lost even his paternal states, dying broken-hearted in 
the year 1632. 

■ Robert Carr, a younger son of a family on the Scottish border 
that had suffered in the cause of Mary of ScotlaBd, was early re- 
ceived as the king's pa^e, and was kmghted at his corooation in 
England. The h^h of&ces of lord-treasurer and lord-chamberlain 
were soon bestowed on him, he was made a knight of the Garter, and 
created viscount Rochester and earl of Somerset. He at length con- 
tracted an infamous marriage with Frances, daughter of the earl of 
Suffolk, the divorced wife of the earl of Essex, and jfrom this circum- 
stance his ruin may be dated. He and his wife were convicted in 
1616 of the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, who had opposed their 
union, though it seems probable that she only was guilty. Somerset 
was imprisoned imtil 1621, and being then released, lived in com- 
parative poverty to the time of his death, in 1645, his wretched wife, 
who had confessed herself a murderess, having died in 1632. 

" Gteorge Villiers, the son of a Leicestershire knight, was bom in 
1592. He was early sent abroad, and on his return in 1615, he at- 
tracted James's notice, was made a gentleman of the chamber, and 
so grew in favoiu*, that in less than three years he was appointed 
master of the horse, knight of the Garter, chief justice north of 
Trent, Lord Whaddon, Viscount Villiers, and earl of Buckingham. 
He forwards attained the higher dignities of marquis and duke, 
and was as great a favourite wiw Charles I. as he had been with his 
£%ther. His conduct, however, had a very unhappy influence on 
the lotions between the former monarch and his people ; he was 
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and pageantry, involyed James in difficulties through 
her extravagant expenses, and was suspected of carry- 
ing on a secret correspondence with Rome P. She 
died March 1, 1619, and was buried at Westmmster, 
May 13. 

Their children were, — 

Henry, bom Feb. 19, 1593, to whom Queen Elizabeth 
was godmother. He was created prince of Wales, and 
made a knight in 1610, on which occasion a feudal aid 
was demanded, and reluctantly paid, though the young 
prince was himself popular, being looked on as hkely to 
prove an enterprising king. He died, greatly regretted, 
Nov. 6, 1612. 

Charles became king. 

Elizabeth, bom Aug. 19, 1596, was married in 1612 
to the Elector Palatine; she became for a short time 
queen of Bohemia, and, after a life of great vicissitudes, 
died in London, Feb. 13, 1662. The princes Rupert 
and Maurice, who bore so conspicuous a part in the civil 
wars, were her sons ; and her daughter Sophia was the 
mother of the first king of the House of Brunswick, 
George I. 

Robert and Mary died young. 

A material alteration in the royal arms marked the 

impeached, and, though screened from parliamentary vengeance by 
his master, fell a victim to assassination, Aug. 23, 1628. He had 
married the daughter of the earl of Rutland, a rich heiress, and he 
left two sons, one killed in the civil war, and tlie other the profligate 
minister of Charles IL, condemned to an odious immortality as the 
Zimri of Dryden. 

' She is said to have received large sums from the Bomish no- 
bility and gentry, to procure them relief from the various penal 
laws, in consequence of which their enactments were, in general, 
only enforced against the poor recusants, with whom the prisons 
were crowded. 
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reign of tlna king. France and England appear in the 
firrt and fourth qoarterB ; Scotland in the second ; Ire- 
land in the third; all within the garter, and crowned* 
The Scottish unicorn became the sinister supporter* 
Elizabeth's motto was soon replaced by " Beatx Pack* 
vici;" and the thistle, sometimes dimidiated with the 
rose, appeared in addition to her royal badges* 

In judgmg of the character of James, it is necessary 
to mdce ample aUowance for the unfiiTourable drcam^ 
stances under which he grew up. His poverty rendered 
him a mere tool in the hands of the English ministers, 
and he was obliged to submit to many mortifications at 
the hands of his native subjects, which gave him a fixed 
dislike to Fresbyterianism. When he came to England, 
the dergy of the Church offered, by their deferential 
compliance with his wishes, and. their expressed admi- 
ration of his learning, a gratif3ring contrast to the stem, 
if not rude manners of the Scots ; he resolved at once to 
identify himself with episcopacy, and was easily per- 
suaded that its enemies were also enemies to monarchy. 
Events have proved that this conclusion was perfectly 
just, but James did not possess the firmness to curb his 
parliaments as his predecessor had done, and his im- 
prudent measures only prepared the way for the ruin of 
his successor. 

James had been carefully educated by the celebrated 
G^rge Buchanan, and he was the author of several 
works, both in prose and poetry, which, though now 
censured as pedantic, shew him to have possessed a cul- 
tivated mind, and a style quite equal to the generality of 
writers of his time ; he also aspired to theological learn- 
ing, and founded a seminary for champions in the Romish 
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controversy^. His amusements, however, w6re of the 
coarsest description : cock-fighting, hull, hear, and lion* 
haiting', and the more ordinary field sports occupied his 
time to the utter neglect of public affairs, which his 
ministers managed almost at their own pleasure. Though 
his jealous fears brought his unhappy cousin, Arabella 
Stuart", to destruction, and his wish for the Spanish 
alliance led him to sacrifice Ralegh, he was, on principle, 
averse to bloodshed, and habitually merciful in his deal- 
ings with offenders ; he was a patron of learning S and 

4 It was founded May 8, 1610, for a provost and 20 fellows, Dr. 
Sutclrff, dean of Exeter, being the originator of the design. The plan 
fjEulled, and the buildings were never completed ; after -long serving 
as a prison they were pulled down in the time of Charles XL and the 
well-known Chelsea Hospital for invalided soldiers erected on the 
■ite. 

' Stow, in his Chronicle, records the care taken for the accommo- 
dation of the wild beasts in the Tower, and the frequent combats 
between them and fierce dogs in the presence of the court, in as 
grave a style as if he were dealing with the most important public 
affidrs. 

■ She was the daughter of Charles, earl of Lenox, his feither's 
brother, and was by some lawyers considered to have a better title 
to the crown than the king hunself. One of the objects attributed 
to Ralegh and others was to raise her to the throne, and she was in 
consequence held in a kind of honourable custody toprevent her 
marriage. She was, however, clandestinely united to William Sey- 
mour, Lord Beauchamp ^afterwards duke of Somerset, also a de- 
scendant of Henry YIL) m 1611, attempted to escape with him to 
the continent, but was retaken, and died in the Tower in 1615. She 
was buried beidde Mary, queen of Scots, and prince Henry, but with- 
out funeral pomp, ** lest," says Camden, ** it should seem to reflect 
on the king's justice." 

' Two eminent men of his era may be mentioned, Sir Edward 
Coke and Sir Francis Bacon. The first was bom in Norfolk in 1554, 
and was a member of Trinity College, Cambridge. He became 
eminent as a lawyer, was Speaker of the House of Commons in 1593, 
and long held the office of attorney-general, in which post he shewed 
much acuteness, though little gratitude, in prosecuting to convic- 
tion the earl of Essex and Sir Walter Ralegn, as well as the Gun- 
powder Plot conspirators, whom he alike overwhelmed with the 
coarsest language. In 1606 Coke was made a judge, but he fell into 
disgrace after the trial of the mmderers of Sir "niomas Overbury. 
He endeavoured to gain the protection of the fovourite, Buckinghftrn» 
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promoted the present tranalation of the Holy Scriptures p 
and, though weak and vun, he must he considered a 
kindly-disposed, well-meaning man, although nnfortu-i 
nately a yery indifferent king. 



. A.D. 1603. James of Scotland is procbdmed king 
by the council in London, March 24; messengers aret 
dispatched to him^ and he commences his journey for 

but fidling in this, from a vehement defender of prerogative he be- 
came oonspicuous for his opposition to the measures of the oonxt. 
He was in oonsequenoe imprisoned at one time, aiad at another made 
dherif!^ in order to disqualify him from a seat in parliament ; and 
<Hi his death, which happened in tiie year 1634, nis papers were 
seized, though without finding anything to justify the levy d a ftoe 
on his heir. He was the author of worn which are of authority in 
the courts of law to the present day, but his conduct as a judge has 
been censured, and as a member of parliament was clearly the result 
offiMstion. 

Francis Bacon was bom in 1561, and was the son of Sir Nididai 
Bacon, and nephew of Lord Burghley. He was educated at IVinity 
College, Cambridge, and when only sixteen was sent abroad in th» 
suite of Sir Amias Paulet, ambassador to France. On his return he 
studied the law, attained in succession the offices of attorney-general, 
lord keeper, and lord chancellor, and was made a peer, as viscount 
St. Alban's. But this seeming prosperity proved his ruin ; though a 
profound philosopher, and worthy of the highest honour for his 
scientific researches and writings, he was a weak, vain, ostentatious 
man, and involved himself in (^bts, to relieve which he was said to 
receive bribes from suitors in his court ; the chaxge was beliei^«d, 
and, after a brief tenure of office, he was impeached, condemned, and 
sentenced to fine and imprisonment, though it does not appear that 
any of his judgments were reversed as unjust. Bacon descended to 
the most abject supplications to the king, and was soon set at liberty, 
his fine also being remitted. He lived in retirement for a few years, 
and then died rather suddenly, April 9, 1626. 

« Thomas Nevil, dean of Oanterbiuy, dispatched by Archbishop 
Whitgiffc, was one of the earUest of these, and was gratified by the 
king's declaration of his firm intention to maintain the Church in 
the state his predecessors had left it The Puritans met him on the 
road with what they termed the Millenary Petition, from the thou- 
sand ministers, ** aU groaning as under a common burden of human 
rites and ceremonies," who were expected to, but did not sign it. 
The Universities issued formal replies to its dlegationsy which were 
also diBouBsed at the Hampton Court conferences. 
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England^ reaching Berwick April 6, and London May 
7 ; he is crowned, with his queen, at Westminster, July 
25. 

Attempts are made to re-establish the Romish worship 
in Ireland, but they are checked by the deputy (Lord 
Mountjoy). 

A conspiracy to place Arabella Stuart on the throne is 
discovered. Sir Walter Ralegh, the lords Cobham and 
Grey, are seized, in July, together with several partisans. 

Many new peers created, as also knights of the Bath, 
and knights bachelor^. 

Sir Walter Ralegh and the other prisoners are re- 
moved earlv in November to Winchester, and there tried 
and convicted, but three only are executed^. 

A.D. 1604. Conferences held before the king at 
Hampton Court, between the archbishop of Canterbury, 
eight bishops, five deans, and two doctors, and Dr. Rey- 
nolds and three other of the Puritan party, Jan. 14, 15, 
16. Some slight alterations in the Book of Common 
Prayer are agreed on, and a new version of the Holy 
Scriptures ordered. 

Jesuits and seminary priests ordered to quit the realm 
before March 19, by proclamation dated Feb. 22. 

» The knights bachelor alone, according to Stow, amounted to 
"three or four hundred,** a profusion in the bestowal of honours, 
which contrasted strangely with the conduct of the deceased queen. 

^ George Brooke, Bartnolomew Brookesby, Anthony Copley, Sir 
Griffin Markham, and two priests, William Clarke and William Wat- 
son, were convicted, and Sir Edward Parham acquitted, Nov, 15 ; 
Sir Walter Ralegh was condemned Nov. 17 ; Lord Cobham, Nov. 25 ; 
Lord Grey, Nov. 26. Brooke (brotiier to Lord Cobham) was beheaded 
Dec. 6 ; Clarke and Watson were hanged Nov. 29 ; Cobham, Groy, 
and Markham were reprieved on the scafifold, Dec. 9. Lord Grey 
died in the Tower in 1616 ; Cobham was, after a long imprisonment, 
released, and died in poverty in 1619 ; Sir Griffin Markham, Copley^ 
and Brookesby were banished. 
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Archbishop Whitgift dies, Feb. 29 ; he is succeeded 
(Dec. 10) by Richard Bancroft^ bishop of London. 

The parliament meets March 19, and sits until July?. 
The king addresses a speech to them, in which he re- 
commends the union of England and Scotland ; professes 
himself a member of the Church of England ; and cen- 
sures the doubtfcd loyalty of the Romanists, and " the 
sect rather than religion of the Puritans and NoveUists." 

The first act of the parliament was *' a most joyful and 
just recognition of the immediate, lawful, and undoubted 
succession, descent, and right of the crown" [1 Jac. I. 
c. 1 ; commissioners were appointed to treat with the 
Scots for the union of the two countries [c. 2] ; the sta- 
tutes of Elizabeth against Jesuits, seminary priests, and 
recusants in general, were confirmed [c. 4]; and, to 
correct an abuse that had prevailed in her days, bishops 
were disabled to alienate any of the possessions of their 
sees [c. 3] ; tunnage and poundage ^ were granted to 



* He was a Lancashire man, bom in 1544. He had been chaplaui 
to Whitgift, having gained his notice by his active opposition to th» 
Puritans at Cambridge, while he was college tutor. He preached a 
oelebrated sermon at Paul's-cross, in 1589, which gave gpreat offence 
to many of the courtiers, as he truly remarked that the main oansflr 
of the complaints daily made against the governors of the Churoh 
was the desire to possess their revenues ; he was, however, fiwour- 
ably noticed by the queen, was in 1597 made bishop of London, and 
attended her at her death. Bishop Bancroft bore a leading part in 
the Hampton Court conferences, and, shortly after becoming primate^ 
he held the Puritanical party in check ; the well-known <;anon8 of 
1604 were prepared under his direction, and he laboured to re-esta- 
blish episcopacy in Scotland. He died Nov. 2, 1610, and was buried 
at Lambeth. 

J These, the original of our present customs duties, consisted, 
beside some less important matters, of a duty of 8b, on each tun of 
wine imported, and of Is. in the pound on the yalue of other goods ; 
aliens generally paid double. The preamble states that these duties 
had been enjoyed, time out of mind, by the king's predecessors, *' bv 
authority of parliament^ for defence of the realm and keeping and 
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the king [c. 33] ; and as the plague raged at the time 
provision was made for a rate for the support of the in- 
fected [c. 31], who were, not to leave their houses, 
" having any infectious sores uncured/' under the penalty 
of death. Another act [c. 12] declared witchcraft felony 
without benefit of clergy. 

The convocation meets, under the presidency of Ban- 
croft, bishop of London ; a book of Canons, prepared by 
him, is accepted by the convocation, and assented to by 
the king'.' 

A treaty of peace and commerce concluded with the 
king of Spain and the archdukes of Austria, Aug. 1 8. 
The king binds himself thereby to give no further aid to 
the " Hollanders, or other enemies of the king of Spain 
and the archdukes," and to endeavour to procure a peace 
between them and the restoration of the cautionary 
towns*. In return, commercial privileges were granted^, 

fla&guard of the seas.'' They had been granted, in similar terms, 
ever since the time of Edwara IV., but only for the life of each mo- 
narch ; Charles I. neglected this constitutional practice, and levied 
them as on his own authority, a step which had the most fatal con- 
sequences. 

■ These canons, 141 in number, are mainly a republication of 
older ones, but some new ones were introduced, which authorita- 
tively condemn the dogmas of the Puritans ; hence they have been 
represented, though unjustly, as merely designed to augment the 
power of the CJhurch ; they Imve never received parliamentary sanc- 
tion^ and therefore are considered by the courts of common law to be 
obligatory on the clergy only. 

* See p. 298. The king was bound by treaty not to give up these 
towns to the Spaniards ; but he declared that if the States refused 
to enter into a pacification, he should consider himself at liberty to 
act as he should judge just and honourable regarding them ; mean- 
while his garrisons were forbidden to take any fur&er part in the 
war. 

^ Among these was the liberty of carrying goods from (Germany 
to Spain ; but as it was to be apprehended that the English mer- 
chants would allow the use of their names and ships to the Hol- 
laDders,this was strictly forbidden, as was any ooimivance of English 
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and *' moderation to be had in the proceedings of the 
Inquiation" against the king's subjects repairing for 
trade to Spain. 

The king is proclaimed " King of Qreat Britain, 
France, and Ireland'," Oct. 24. 

A.D. 1605. Richard Haydock, a physician, who 
professed to preach in his sleep against certain points of 
Chorch discipline**, is convicted of imposture, and makes 
a public recantation. 

Several Scottish ministers hold a synod, without li- 
cense, at Aberdeen, July 2, and when questioned by the 
privy council of Scotland, deny the king*s supremacy^ 



THE GUNPOWDER PLOT. 

A plot to blow up the king and the parliament with 
gunpowder is disclosed about the end of October. 

This atrocious scheme of a few fanatical Romanists^ 
seems, to have originated with Robert Catesby, a gen- 
magistrates, " upon peril of the king's majesty's indignation, loss of 
their offices, ana other more grievous punishments to be inflicted 
at the king*g pleasure." The Hollanders regarded themselves as 
abandoned ; aad a dislike grew up between the two nations, which. 
resulted in the massacre of Amboyna, and the naval wars of the 
time of the Commonwealth. 

* Up to this period the title of "King of England, Scotland, 
Franco, and Ireland" had been used. 

** Like other Puritans he inveighed against the pope, but his dis- 
courses were chiefly in condemnation of the use of the cross in bap- 
tism, and of the newly-enacted canons (see p. 339). The king had 
him brought to court, listened to his declamation, and detected the 
cheat. 

' Six of them were tried and condemned as traitors, but they 
were only banished.* 

' Several of them were recent converts. Such was Catesby ; he had 
been engaged in Essex's insurrection, as had some of the others. 
Fawkes had but recently returned from abroad, and he appears to 
have been a mere soldier of foitune, and the hired servant of the rest, 
irho were all gentlemen of property. 
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tleman of Northamptonshire, who had suffered severely 
in the last reign for recusancy, and in revenge had been 
long engaged in endeavouring to bring about an in- 
vasion of England by the Spaniards. He seemed likely 
to succeed in this, an army, to land at Milford-haven, 
and a large sum of money, being promised him, when 
the death of the queen caused an alteration in the policy 
of the Spaniards; they wished to detach King James 
from the cause of the Hollanders, and having suc- 
ceeded in this, they refused to listen longer to the soli- 
citations of Catesby and his associates. There being 
now no prospect of success from foreign princes, Catesby 
ventured to suggest to a few chosen associates, and 
under an oath of secresy, that they should strike a blow 
themselves. This was agreed to, though they had much 
difference as to what it should be ; some proposed to 
seize the king when hunting, and force a toleration from 
him; others urged his assassination; but Catesby was 
not satisfied with either, and he at length induced them 
to attempt the destruction of both king and parliament 
by gunpowders, madly expecting to receive such aid 
from English Romanists in the Low Countries as would 
enable them to seize the government and re-establish 
Romanism ^. 

s This plot is usually erpoken of as unprecedented in its nature, 
but such is not the case ; Swedish history flimisbes two instances of 
gunpowder plots, real or pretended. Christian H. made such a 
plot the pretext for his barbarous executions at Stockholm, in 1520 ; 
and in 1533 the regency of Lubec engaged some Germans to blow up 
Gustavus Yasa, while holding the diet, but the plan was discovered' 
on the very eve of its execution. 

^ He reconciled those whose fanaticism was less fierce than his 
own to this horrible deed, by saying that it would appear hke a 
heavenly judgment when even the very building was destroyed 
where laws h»d been passed against their &lth. It seems probable 
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Catesby's confidants at first were only Thomas Percy« 
a relative of the earl of Northumberland, and one of the 
band of pensioners ; Thomas Winter, a Worcestershire 
gentleman, who had managed the negotiations with Spain ; 
John Wright and Robert Keys, gentlemen, of London ; 
Thomas Bates, a trusty servant of Catesby; and Guy 
Fawkes, an experienced soldier from the Netherlands. 
They proposed to efiect their horrible purpose when the 
parliament met in February, 1605 ; and, accordingly, Percy 
hired a house close adjoining, where, in December, 1604, 
they shut themselves in, with twenty days' store of pro« 
visions, and laboured until Christmas in digging through 
the wall, Fawkes, on whose vigilance, as the only ex- 
perienced military man among them, they greatly re- 
lied, keeping watch. They resumed their labours after 
Christmas, but, finding themselves unequal to the task, 
they associated Christopher Wright and Robert Winter 
with them, the whole taking an oath of secresy, and 
promising not to desist from their purpose, at the hands 
of Henry Gamett, John Gerrard, and Oswald Tesmond, 
Jesuits, who, indeed, are charged with being the ori- 
ginators of the design ; but this has not been satis- 
factorily proved^. 

that it W£is intended to warn members of their own creed not to at- 
tend the house at its opening, in ambiguous terms, as was done to 
lord Monteagle, and perhaps to others ; it is certain that the earl of 
Korthumbenand absented himself from the parliament, as did the 
lords Montague, Mordaunt. and Stourtou, for which they were all 
prosecuted in the Starchamber. 

^ It seems quite certain, however, that they were cordial partici- 
pators in it. Garnett long maintained that he knew nothing of the 
conspiracy ; then he said he had knowledge of it only imder the seal 
of confession ; but he allowed that he hold it lawful to equiyocate 
rather than confess anything to his own iniory. As a natural oonse- 
quence his denials were disoelieyed, and he was tried, condemned, 
and executed ; '^etanQnd and (Jerrard escaped to the continent. 
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The conspirators found the foundation wall three 
yards thick ; but when they had worked half through 
it they were enabled to hire the adjoining cellar, 
which ran under the parliament-house, and in this they 
speedily placed twenty barrels of powder, which had 
been stored in Percy's house, and afterwards ten more, 
which they covered with billets and fagots, adding, 
from time to time, more powder, together with iron 
bars and stones. Meanwhile the meeting of the par- 
Hament was postponed, and Catesby, who had hitherto 
borne the chief part of the expenses, found his funds 
exhausted ; he obtained permission from the rest to 
divulge their scheme to such as he thought willing to 
help them, and, in consequence, they were soon joined 
by John Grant, of Warwickshire, Ambrose Rookwood, 
of Suffolk, and Francis Tresham, of Northamptonshire, 
who gave money and their personal service in conveying 
the gunpowder into the vault, and promised to provide 
arms and horses for a rising as soon as the plot had 
taken effect. Some months later the scheme was di- 
vulged to Sir Everard Digby, of Gothirst, in Bucking- 
hamshire, and he joined in it, engaging to make an 
assembly near Dunchurch, in Warwickshire, under pre- 
tence of a hunting match, but, in reality, to carry off 
the princess Elizabeth, who resided at the house of 
lord Harrington, in that neighbourhood, and whom the 
conspirators intended to proclaim queen, if Percy should 
not succeed in seizing the duke of York^ (afterwards 
Charles I.) on the day of the explosion. 

* His elder brother, Henry, it was expected would accompany 
the king and be destroyed with him. 
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As the time finally appointed for the meeting of the 
parliament drew near, Catesby and the rest pr^ared to 
leave London, entrusting the task of firing the train to 
Guy Fawkes, who had assumed the name of Johnson, 
and professed to be Percy's servant left in charge of his 
master's house. Their plot had been carried on, as 
they imagined, with profound secresy ; but there seems 
little doubt that the secretary (Cecil) had long had a 
sufficiently accurate idea of their design. Both the 
French and the Spanish govemments had apprised him 
that some desperate enterprise was in meditatipn among 
the Romish refugees in Flanders ; a visit which Fawkes 
had made to them in the preceding summer had not 
escaped his notice, but he allowed them to remain un- 
molested until October 26, when an anonymous letter 
was delivered to Lord Monteagle, (William Parker, 
brother-in-law of Tresham,) urging him to absent him- 
self from the meeting of parliament, and was by him 
submitted to the council. The matter was still suffered 
to stand over for awhile, until the king returned from 
a hunting excursion, when the letter was laid before 
him, (Nov. 1,) and he professed to discover the full 
meaning of its enigmatical warning J. At length, early 
in the morning of November 5, Fawkes was seized in 
the vault, carried before the council, examined, and 
committed to the Tower. His associates at once fled to 

J The passage said to have suggested the idea of gunpowder was, 
** Though there be no appearance of any stir, yet I sav they shall 
receive a terrible blow this parliament, and yet they shall not see 
who hurts them." It seems probable l^t the letter was written 
by Tresham, who repented of nis participation in the plot ; he was 
apprehended soon after its fsulure^ and died in the Tower before he 
could be brought to trial. 
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Dunchurch, taking some few friends and their servants 
with them, to the number of about forty horse. They 
found there a well-armed party assembled, but all but 
three of them declined to cast in their fortunes with 
those of the baffled comspirators. The sheriffs of War- 
wick and Worcester arrayed the power of their counties, 
and Catesby and his party retired in haste to Holbeach 
house, in Worcestershire, the residence of Stephen Lyt- 
telton, (one who had joined them,) where they had re- 
solved to maintain themselves, in the hope of an insur- 
rection of the neighbouring Romanists in their favour. 
No one stirred however ; their powder blew up, despe- 
rately wounding Grant, Keys, and Rookwood ; and when 
the sheriff (Sir Richard Walsh) approached, (Nov. 8,) 
Catesby, Percy, and the two. Wrights, purposely ex- 
posed themselves to their assailants, and were shot dead. 
Thomas Winter, Bates, and the wounded men, were 
made prisoners ; Sir Everard Digby cut his way through, 
but was soon after captured, as were Robert Winter 
and Stephen Lyttelton, a few days after. 



A.D. 1606. The parliament meets Jan. 21, and sits 
till May 27. 

The king, in his opening speech, declared that he did 
not impute the guilt of the gunpowder plot to any but 
the actual perpetrators. His parliament, however, passed 
acts in consequence, which greatly added to the burden 
of the penal laws affecting the whole body of Romish 
recusants. Beside the statutes 3 Jac. T. c. 1, which 
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appointed an anmial thanksgiving on the 5th of No- 
^remher, and c. 2, which attainted ''divers offenders 
in the late most harharons, monstroas, detestahle, and 
damnable treasons ^/' it passed " an act for the hetter <&• 
covering and repressing of popish recusants/' [c 4,] by 
which such of them as conformed were required to take 
the sacrament once a year at least ; their absence from 
church was punishable by heavy fines, and two-thirds of 
their lands might he taken instead; an oath of alle-' 
giance, renouncing the pope's authority in the most 
offensive terms ^ was imposed; it was a prsemunire to 
refuse it ; to go into the service of any foreign prince 
without having taken it was felony, and the same 
penalty attached to persons, professedly Protestant* 
going abroad and declining or avoiding a bond, in £20 
at least, not to be reconciled to the Romish Church; 
persons harbouring recusants, (except parents or wards,) 
or keeping servants who did not attend church, were to 
forfeit £10 per month, and houses might be hroken 
open in search of offenders. Another statute [c. 5] ba- 
nished all recusants from court, London tradesmen and 



^ It attaints by name not only the eight who had been executed, 
and the four killed at Uolbeach House, but also Treshan^ who died 
before trial, and Hugh Owen, who had not been ttJsen ; he was an 
officer in the archduke's service in Flanders, and had been maid- 
festly in league with the rest, but the archduke refused to givo 
him up. 

* " And I do further swear that I do from my heart abhor, detest, 
and abjure, as impious and heretical, this damnable doctrine and 
position, that princes which be excommunicate or deprived by the 
pope, may be deposed or murdered by their subjects or anv other 
whosoever/' This oath gave rise to a schism among tne Ro- 
manists, some taking the oath, others refusing it ; the matter was 
also a subject ^ controversy between King James and Cardinal 
Bellannine. 
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tend fide residents excepted ; persons convicted of re- 
cusancy were disabled to hold any public ofSce, be 
executors or guardians, or practise any of the liberal 
professions ; their widows forfeited two-thirds of their 
dower; marriage, christening, or burial, otherwise than 
according to the order of the Church of England, was 
forbidden under heavy penalties, as was sending children 
abroad for education without hcense ; their service-books, 
and missals, and relics, were to be destroyed ; their arms 
were to be taken out of their hands, but kept in repair 
at their expense ; and lastly, they were left to the pro- 
cess of the High Commission Court, as persons excom- 
municate, notwithstanding any penalties that they might 
suffer from this act. 

The gunpowder conspirators are tried before a special 
commission, at the head of which is the earl of Notting- 
ham, (Charles Howard,) Jan. 27. Sir Everard Digby 
pleads guilty ; Bates, Fawkes, Grant, Keys, Kookwood, 
and the two Winters, plead not guilty, " to the admira- 
tion of all the hearers," says Stow ; Sir Everard Digby, 
i^obert Winter, Grant, and Bates, are executed Jan. 30, 
in St. Paul's Church-yard ; Thomas Winter, Rookwood, 
Keys, and Fawkes, at Westminster, Jan. 3 1 . 

Henry Gamett™, the Jesuit, is tried as an accomplice 
in the gunpowder-plot, and found guilty, March 28 ; he 
is executed May 3. 

" In the indictment against him he is described as " Henry Gar- 
nett, late of London, derk, a Jesuit, otherwise Henry Whalley, 
otherwise Henry Darcye, otherwise Henry Boberts, otherwise 
Henry Fermour, otherwise Henry Philips ;'* the other Jesuits 
are aescribed as Oswald Tesmond, otherwise Oswald Greneway, 
otherwise Oswald Fermour; and John Gerrard, otherwise John 
Brooke. 
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A national flag for Grreat 
Britain announced by royal 
proclamation °, April 12 

Episcopacy restored in 
Scotland, by act of par- 
liament there; the Grene- 
ral Assembly acknowledge 
the bishops as moderators 
in their 63mods, and the 
king confers on them like 
powers with the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners 
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England. Severe laws are passed in the Scottish par- 
liament against the Romanists. 

TDhe earls of Tyrone (Hugh O'Neal), Tyrconnel(Iloderic 
O^Donnell), and several of their followers, escape from 
Ireland, and join the Spaniards in the Low Countries®. 

The parliament meets Nov. 18, and sits until July 4, | 
1607. 

A.D. 1607. The king recommends the union of Eng- 
land and Scotland to the English parliament, but the pro- 
position is received with coldness, and the matter is drop- 
ped. One act, however, is passed, [4 Jac. I. c. 1 ,] by 
which various acts hostile to Scotland are repealed p. 

■ This, as will be seen from the engraving, is a combination of the 
cross of St. Greorpfe and the sal tire of St. Andrew ; the saltire of 
St. Patrick was added on the union of Great Britain and Ireland, i 
Jan. 1, 1801. .; 

• They apprehended that the king had a desi^ to extinguish ■ 
Komanism in Ireland, and had projected a rising against the 
government, but were discovered before their plans were ripe ; the 
vastforfeitiires of their lands g^ve occasion to the new plantations in 
Ulster, a few years later. 

9 They extended from the 7th of Richard II. (1383) to the time of 
£li£abetli. 
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Drunkenness made punishable by a fine of 5s., or six 
hours in the stocks, [c. 5.] 

Great numbers of people assemble in Northampton- 
shire and other midland counties 4, in May, and throw 
down inclosures; they are headed by one John Rey- 
nolds, who takes the name of Captain Pouch, and are 
not suppressed without difficulty. 

The first permanent settlement of the English in 
North America ; James Town, in Virginia, founded '. 

A.D. 1608. O'Dogherty, an Irish chieftain in Ulster, 
rises in arms, kills Paulet, the governor of Derry, and 
defeats several parties sent against him; he is himself 
killed in battle in August; when nearly the whole of 
Ulster is escheated to the crown, and measures are re- 
solved on for its colonization by British settlers. 

A.D. 1609. A twelve years' truce concluded between 
the Spaniards and the Hollanders, by the mediation of 
the king ■, March 29. 

*^ Large estates belonging to Tresham and others of the gun- 
powder plot traitors, in these parts, had been granted to the royal 
&vourites, who sought to increase them by seizing adjoining common 
lands ; this robbery provoked the neighbouring gentry, and they 
declined to act against the insurgents, who were only put down by 
a r^ular miHtary force. 

' This was by virtue of a royal charter to a body of merchants 
called the London Company ; the colony attempted by Balegh had 
fidled several years before. See p. 299. 

• This event had some unexpected consequences. Many of the 
seamen, both English and Dutch, who had heretofore preyed on the 
Spaniards, retired to the West Indies, where they became well 
known as the Buccaneers ; while some joined the Algerines and the 
other Barbary states, turned renegades, and induced their new com- 
panions to extend their ravages, hitherto confined to the Medi- 
terranean, to the British Channel. An attempt made to chastise 
them in the year 1620-21 was unsuccessful, and their continued de- 
predations g^ve occasion to the first levy of ship-money in 1635. 

Lithgow, a Scotchman, who visited Barbary in 1616, thus men- 
tions the English renegades : — "Here in Tunis I met with our Ei^- 
lish captain, general Waird, once a great pirate and commander at 
sea, who, in spite of his denied acceptance in England, had turned 
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Hie charter of the East India company renewed for 
an unlimited period'. 

A.D. 1610. The parliament meets Feb. 9, and sits 
till July 23. 

Natmidized persons directed to take the sacrament as 
well as the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, [7 Jac. I. 
c2.] 

A charter granted for the colonization of Newfound- 
land, May 2. 

The king's eldest son is created prince of Wales, 
May 30 ; to meet the expense a feudal aid is levied on 
the people*. 

Dr» Cowell's book^ is censured by the commons, and 
steps taken to bring him to punishment, which is fms- 
trated by the king proroguing and afterwards dissolving 
the parliament. 

Three prelates are consecrated for Scottish sees, at 
Lambeth, Oct. 21. They were John Spottiswood, 
Gawin Hamilton, and Andrew Lambe, appointed to 
Glasgow, Galloway, and Brechin. 

The parliament re-assembles October 16, and sits till 
Dec. 6. 

Archbishop Bancroft dies, Nov. 2. 

Turk, and built there a &ir palace, beautified with rich marble itad 
alabaster stones ; with whom I found domestic some fifteen cinsom- 
cised English runagates, whose lives and countenances were both 
alike, even as desperate as disdainful Yet old Waird, the master, 
was placable, and joined me safely with a passing land conduct to 
Algiers ; yea, and divers times in my ten days' 8ta3dn^ there, I dined 
and supped with him, but lay aboard in the French imip." 

■ It would otherwise have expired Dec. 31, 1616. 

* See voL i p. 178. Its amoimt was £21,800, which was very 
tmwillingly paid, and the minister Cecil took the opportunity to 
negotiate with the commons for the redemption of all similar feudal 
burdens, but could not effect his object 

" " The Interpreter." See p. 88L 




Wadham College, Oxford, founded 
A-D. 1611. The parliameDt is dis- 
solved, Feb. 9. 

A new translation of the Bible (the 
present autfaorized version) completed 

George Abbot', bishop of London, 
18 traoglated to Canterbuiy, April. 

He British plantation or colonization *™'*'"* 
of Ulster is commenced : the plan laid down' 
imperfectly carried out. 

• He KBs bom at Oujldford in 1SS2, vea educated at the free- 
school there, and then went to Balliol College, Oifbrd ; he becnine 
flminent aa a preaaher, was made caaater of UniTereity Collc^, and 
thrice held the office of vice-chaneellot. He was one of the trans- 
latora of iiia Bible, and, though a doctrinal CaJviniet, laboured, under 
the direction of King JameB, to re-establish e[>iBoopacy in Scotland. 
Hlh Bervic«a were renardcd with the seea of LiohSeld, London, and 
Canterbury, bestowed in quick succession, but Mb pmnaa; eE^edally 
had an unfortunate effect as he gave free Boope to the puritanical 
q>iiit which Us immodiato predoctsBOra <Whit^ and Bancnlt) had 
kept within bounds, at the Bame time that be rendered the Church 
ai^pular with many, by pushing the proceedicRB of the High Com- 
misalon Court to a degree of Beverity that they had not before 
reached, and which waa usually ascribed t<i his moroae temper. In 
1621 bo had the misfortune to kill a man accidentaUy, and thoogh 

ral UshopE elect declined to receive ordjnatiim at bis hands, (Laud 
vafl one,) he was formally suspended from office, under the plea of 
in-hoaldi, but, in reality, from bis oppositioD to the dootrine of ab- 
solute power, which some of the ciergy began to preach, and at last 
be die^ worn oat with infirmitjee, Aug. 4, 16S3, and was buried at 
his native place. His broUier, Bober^ became biahop of Salisbury, 
and died in 1617. 

- Tha lands were to be divided into lota of 1,000, 1,500, and 
2,000 aorea ; buildings in proportioQ were to be erected on each, and 
none but British settlers admitted. Much of the land, howevor, 
was not taken posBesBion of by the *' undertakers, " aa they were 
Btylod, but was allowed to remain in the hands of the natives ; on 
the other band, soma parties fraudulently obtained tan times aa 
much land as they paid for, and the towns that Ihey were bound to 
build were never erected. Tbe citiiens ot London received a vast 
allotment, but did not liilfil all tbe legal oonditions, for which they 
were proeecuted in the Starchamber in the neit reign. 
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Thm BaraacU' Badge. 



The order of Baronets established^ ; the first patent, 
to ^^cholas Bacon, is dated May 22. 

Sir GDhomas Sherley, ' an English 
adventurer, arrives in England, as 
ambassador from the shah of Persia ; 
he is very honourably received, and 
concludes a commercial treaty. 

The king's cousin, Arabella Stuart, 
is conmiitted to the Tower for con- 
tracting marriage without the royal 
license 7, June 5. 

The English merchants are allowed to establish a fac- 
tory at Surat ; they are attacked by the Portuguese, 
but beat them off. In the following year they extend 
theur trade to Java and Sumatra. 

A.D. 1612. Bartholomew Legate, an Arian, is burnt 
in Smithfield, March 18 ; as is another heretic, Edmund 
Wightman, at Lichfield, April 11. 

The minister Cecil dies, May 24 ; he is succeeded in 
power by Robert Carr, viscount Rochester. 

Prince Henry dies, Nov. 6; he is buried at "West- 
minster, Dec. 7. 



* Its avowed intention was to provide a fiind for the defence of 
the English settlement in Ulster, each knight or esquire who received 
it engaging to support thirty foot-soldiers for two years ; but this, as 
well as the original limitation of number to two hundred, was Boon 
abandoned. Baronets of Ireland were established in 1619, and baro- 
nets of Nova Scotia in 1625. 

y She married William Se3anour, the grandson of Edward, eari of 
Hertford, whose unhappy marriage with lady Katherine Grey has 
been already noticed, (see p. 262.) Arabella died in confinement ; 
Seymour escaped to the continent, and returning after many years 
of exile, took part in the civil war, and eventuaUy became duke of 
Somerset. 
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A.D. 1613. GDhe princess Elizabeth is married to the 
Elector Palatine', Feb. 14. 

A.D. 1614. The parliament meets April 5, and is 
dissolved June 7, without passing a single act^. 

Both houses of parliament take the sacrament for the 
discovery of concealed Romanists^ but none refuse, 
April 7. 
A large sum of money is raised by a benevolence^. 
A.D. 1615. Sir Thomas Roe sent on an embassy 
to the Ghreat Mogul, Jan. 

The lady Arabella Stuart dies4n the Tower <^, Sept. 27 
A.D. 1616. Sir Walter Ralegh is released from the 
Tower, March 20 *. 

The earl and countess of Somerset are tried before 



■ A feudal aid was levied on this occasion also, which was con- 
fbrmable to the practice of earlier kings, but this could not recon- 
cile tiiie people to it ; it produced but £20,500, wlule the expenses 
were above £50,000, exdusiTe of the marriage portion, which was 
£40,000 more. 

* It was in oonae(^uenoe nicknamed the "addled parliament." 
They onnplained of mterferenoe bv the court in elections, declined 
to grant any suppUes until various grievances were redressed, ques- 
tioned tiie king's right to levy arbitrary inrpositions and grant 
monopolies, and diunoured loudly against Williams, bishop of 
Lincoln, who was said to have justified the exactions, and to have 
charged the commons with disloyalty. They were dismissed in 
anger by the king, and several of their members imprisoned. 

^ A gentieman (Oliver St. John) was fined £5,000 in tiie Star- 
chamber for oondemning such a mode of raudng money as contrary 
to law, reason, and religion. Coke, the chief justice, expressed the 
same (pinion, and this was one cause of his subsequent disgrace. 

« She had lost her reason through the severity of her confine- 
meat, and her unhappy &te is a deep blenush on the memory of 
James. 

* He sailed in March, 1617, on an expedition to Guiana, which 
misoarried, and soon after his return he was, on the complaint of 
€k>ndomar, the Spamsh ambassador, whose brother had been killed 
in resisting the adventurers, committed to the Tower. 

▲ a 
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their peers, and convicted of procuring the murder of 
Sir Thomas Overbury, May 24, 25*. 

Brill and the other cautionary towns are delivered up 
to the Hollanders', May 27. . 

Coke, the chief justice, is deprived of his office, Nov.* 
A.D. 1617. Sir Francis Bacon is made lord keeper ^^ 
March 7. 

The king visits Scotland, and re-establishes the bishops 
there in their former rightful supremacy. 

The archbishop of Spalatro, (Mark Antony de pomi- 
nis, a Jesuit,) conforms to the English Church^ 

A.D. 1618. The king publishes a proclan^tion» 
allowing of various sports on Sundays after the hours of 
divine service^. May 24. 

The Articles of Perth are agreed to by the General 
Assembly^, Aug. 25. 

• Overbury was a courtier of bad character, who attached himself 
to the rising fortunes of the fevourite, but offended him by en- 
deavouring to dissuade him from marrying the divorced coimtess of 
Essex. To get rid of him, he was ordered to proceed on a foreign. 
embassy, was committed to the Tower for refiising, and died there 
attcr a six months' rigorous confinement, Sept. 15, 1613. Weston, a 
warder of the Tower, and other agents, were executed for poisoning 
him, but the earl and countess escaped condign pimishment. 

' They paid a considerable sum in ready money to the king, but it 
was loss than one-third of what had been lent them by Elizabeth. 

K He had been remarkable for his serviUty to the court ; on his 
disgrace, which he mainly owed to his overbearing conduct on the 
^ench, he joined the popular party, and became a vehement de> 
nouncer of the prerogative. 

''lie was made lord chancellor the next year. 

* He was made dean of Windsor, May 13, 1618, but returned to 
the Roman communion in 1622 ; he died in Italy in the foUowing 
year, when his body was burnt by the Inquisition. 

J 'Ihis was commonly known as the "Book of Sports;** it wa« 
very offensive to the Puritans, and Archbishop Abbot would not 
allow it to be read in churches, as directed ; James suffered the 
matter to drop, but his successor revived it. 

^ They had been proposed when the king was in Scotland, and re- 
jected, and were now, as the Presbyterians alleged, carried by 
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The Protestants in Bohemia offer the crown to the 
Elector Palatine, (the son-in-law of the king). His 
cause is warmly espoused by the Enghsh, but the king 
declines to assist him. 

Sir Walter Ralegh is beheaded, on his former sen- 
tence, Oct. 29^. 

The synod of Dort held, in which English divines are 
presenfa. 

A.D. 1619, The trade of the English and the 
Dutch in the East India Islands regulated by treaty "^j 
July 7. 

A.D. 1620. The parliament meets Jan. 30. 
Many preachers in Scotland inveigh against episcopal 
government ; they are deprived of their cures, but soon 
restored. 

The king orders Romish recusants to be released 
from prison®. 

corrupt influences. The articles were five in number ; they ordered 
the Lord's supper to be received kneeling ; allowed of private bap- 
tism, the communion of the sick, and confirmation ; and directed 
Christmas and the other holy seasons to be observed as in England. 

* See p. 337. This, after so many years* respite, was unques- 
tionably cruel, and his death was very displeasing to the people in 
general, as he was considered as sacrificed to forward the allianco 
with Spain ; they preferred war with that power, as ultimately 
came to pass. 

" The extreme Calvinistic doctrines prevailed here, and the 
Arminians were condemned without a hearing. The English divines 
were Carleton, bishop of Llandaff ; Davenant and Hall, afterwards 
bishops of Salisbury and Exeter ; Ward, master of Sydney-Sussex 
CoU^e, Cambridge ; and Bancanqual, a Scottish episcopalian. 

■ The conditions of this treaty were badlv observed on both sides. 
In February, 1623, the Dutch tortured to death several of the Eng- 
lish factors in Amboyna, under pretence of their having intrigued 
with the natives ; reparation for tnis barbarous act was not obtained 
until the time of the Commonwealtii. 

" The reason assigned was, that Protestants m^ht thereby re- 
ceive better treatment in foreign countries, but in England the 
measure was looked on only as intended to conciliate the Spaniards^ 
with whom the king was anxious to form an alliance. 
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A fleet is sent against the Barbary piratesP, ia Octo- 
ber, but effects nothing of consequence. 

Great numbers of volunteers quit England to support 
the Elector Palatine. He is, however, defeated by the 
Austrians at Prague, Nov. 7, and loses his hereditary 
dominions. 

The king issues a proclamation (Dec. 23) prohibiting 
talking of state affietirs. 

The Puritans make a settlement in North America, 
styling the district New England. 

A.D. 1621. The parliament meets Jan. 30, and sits 
till June 4. 

The commons proceed jrith severity ag^nst numerous 
offenders. One member (Shepherd) is expelled for re- 
flecting on the Puritans ; Ployd, a Romish barrister, and 
a prisoner in the Fleet, is condemned to heavy punish- 
ment for indecorous language regarding the Elector Pala- 
tine and his wife^ ; Lord Chancellor Bacon, is impeached, 
and several monopolists and patentees prosecuted'. 

The great seal is bestowed on John Williams, dean of 
Salisbury and Westminster", July 10. 

' An attack was made on Algiers in May, 1621, and two or three 
vessels burnt, but the rovers (among whom were many renegades — 
see p. 349j captured above thirty English ships in the same year, 
and they nrst received effectual chastisement from Blake, more than 
thirty years after. 

' He had rejoiced over the ill-success of "goodman Palgrave and 
goody Palgrave." The king, however, revised to allowthe house to 
punish him, angrily enquiring, " Are they a court of judicature ?" 
an had him prosecuted in the Starchamber. 

' Sir Giles Mompesson and Sir Francis Mitchell, two flagrant 
offenders, who had obtained, and abused, exclusive powers for 
licensing alehouses and i^pecting iims, and manufSEtcturing gold and 
silver thread, were degraded firom knighthood, fined, imprisoned, 
and eventually banishea. 

' He was bom in 1582 at Aberconway, and was educated at St. 
John 's CoUe^, Gcusibridge. "WYniat "^tocVix ol >iJiftft\ix^N«t«vVj Vx^ ^t- 
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The earl of Northumberland is released from the 
Tower, July 18. 

The archbishop of Canterbury (George Abbot) acci- 
dentaUy kills a gamekeeper, in Lord Zouch's park, at 
Bramzill, July 24*. 

The parliament re-assembles Nov. 20, and sits till 
Dec. 19. 

They grant no supplies, but instead, draw up a peti- 
tion to the king, praying that the laws against the Ro- 
manists may be enforced, that he will make war upon 
Spain in support of the Elector Palatine, and marry his 
son Charles to a Protestant princess*. 

The king censures their petition as the work of " fiery, 
popular, and turbulent spirits ;*' they reply by a protest- 
ation, in which they claim the right of discussing all sub- 
jects ** in such order as they think proper," and main- 
tain that their members are responsible to the House 
only for their conduct. The king sends for the journal, 

tracted the attention of G^i^, duke of Wuitemberg, and was by 
him recommended to the kiu^. He shewed a great aptitude for secu- 
lar business, became a fiivounte of King James, and in consequence 
received from him the great seal From this office he was driven 
in 1625 by the enmity of Buckine^ham, to whom he was not suffi- 
ciently subservient, opposed himself to the proceedings of Archbishop 
Laud, was, on light grounds, veiy harshly treated, and suffered a long 
imprisonment in the Tower. He was released by the Lon^ Parlia- 
ment> and, in Dec. 1641, was translated to York, but in uie same 
month was again imprisoned on qxjcount of the bishops* protestation, 
which he haa drawn up. When the civil war commenced he -With- 
drew to Aberconway Castle, which he fortified, and held for a time 
for the king, but he ultimately made his peace with the parliament, 
and, dying at Glothaeth, in Caernarvonshire, March 25, 1650, he 
was buried at Llandegay, near Bangor. 

* He obtained the kio^s pardon, Nov. 22, but many candidates for 
the ministry refold to receive ordination from "hands polluted 
by blood," and he was virtually suspended from his friction, 

■ A treaty had been already concluded (April 27, 1620) for his 
marriage with the Infanta Maria of Spain ; and a toleration of Bo« 
manism was one of its provisions. 
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tears out the protest with his own hand, and adjourns 
the Houses, Dec. 19. 

A.D. 1622. The parliament is dissolved, Feb. 8. 
Sir Edward Coke and Mr. Pym are imprisoned, and 
Sir Dudley Digges, and other obnoxious members of the 
late parliament, forced to repair to Ireland against their 
will, under pretence of the king's servicex. 
A Romish university founded in Dublin y. 

A.D. 1623. The treaty for the Spanish marriage is 
all but concluded by the earl of Bristol (John Digby), 
when Prince Charles and Buckingham arrive in Madrid*, 
March 7. The negotiations are opened afresh, but at 
length a public and a private treaty* are agreed to, which 
King James swears to observe, July 20. 

The prince and Buckingham return to England, ar- 
riving Oct. 5. 

The marriage treaty is broken off, and the earl of 
Bristol recalled to England^, December. 

A.D. 1624. The parhament meets Feb. 19, and sits 

« They were commissioned to inquire, among other things, into 
abuses said to have been committed in the recent plantation of 
Ulster. 

y It was allowed to exist for about ten years, but was then closed 
by the lord-deputy, and the building granted to Trinity Coll^ge^ 
Dublin. 

» They left England in disguise, Feb. 18, and travelled with but 
three attendants, taking the names of James and Thomas Smith ; 
the journey is thought to have been suggested by Gondomar, tho 
Spanish ambassador. 

» The public treaty only conceded freedom of worship to the In- 
fanta and her household ; the private treaty engaged the king to 
procure, if possible, the repeal of the penal statutes, and if not, to 
suspend their execution. 

•» The rupture of the treaty was generally ascribed to Bucking- 
ham, and he in consequence became popular for a while ; but the 
earl of Bristol eventually exposed the course of his proceedings in 
Spain, and made it evident that he had consulted his own pride and 
anger, rather than the honour of his master. 
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till May 29. The king endeavours to prevent the earl 
of Bristol appearing in his place, but on the remon- 
strance of the Peers he gives way. The earl then 
charges Buckingham with causing the rupture with 
Spain. Buckingham explains his conduct to the ex- 
pressed satisfaction of the parliament. 

Monopolies declared contrary to law, and all such 
grants void *^ [21 Jac. I. c. 3.] 

War is declared against Spain, March 10. 

The earl of Middlesex (Lionel Cranfeild), lord trea- 
surer, is impeached by the Commons, at the instigation 
of Buckingham, April. He is convicted of bribery and 
neglect of duty by the Peers, May 13, is fined £50,000, 
and declared incapable of sitting in parliament*^. 

The lord keeper (John Williams, bishop of Lincoln) 
is also complained of by Buckingham, but the Commons 
decline to impeach him. 

A complaint of false doctrine is made to the Commons 
against Dr. Richard Montague, one of the king's chap- 
lains®. 

* Patents of invention, giving a monopoly for not more than 14 
years, were excepted. 

* He was sent to the Tower the next day, and formally deprived 
of office May 16. Cranfeild was originally a merchant of London, and 
had been brought forward by Bucfingham, but had offended him by 
hesitating to sanction his lavish expenditure in the Spanish journey. 
He defended himself with spirit on his trial, and is believed to have 
been unjustly condemned. His fine was reduced to £20,000 ; he was 
soon released from prison, and Hved in retirement until his death, 
which occurred in the year 1645. 

* In a tract against the Romanists, entitled, "A Gag for the New 
Gospel," he had denied that the Calvinistic tenets were agreeable to 
the faith of the Church of England. This gave great offence to the 
Puritan party ; he was summoned before the House, and condemned 
to silence by the archbishop of Canterbury (Abbot), to whom they 
remitted the cause. He, however, appealed to the King, and he was 
saved from any present consequences by the dissolution of the par- 
liament, which soon occurred, out his prosecution was revived in the 




Coant Mansfeldt ia allowed to ivu 12,000 
England for theBerrice oithe Elector 
Palatine. They ar« hastily embarked | 
in aawded shipa, and loae nearly half 
dieir number from sickneaa'. 

A maniage treaty for the prince of 
Walea ii concloded irith France, 
Nov. 13. 

Pembroke CoUeget Oxford, founded. 

A.D. 1625. Ilie lung dies of vt agne at HieolMlda, 
Uarch 27, and is bmied at Wettminater. 

nnt rdgD, hia " Appdlo Casarem" bring in hi Tery Dstara griav- 
oni to tha pBiVamml^ vhieli alnady idmed mt nqiraiuirf . 

Houtoga vu bom In IGTS^ and wa> adumtad at Cambridga. In 
■^teoftho anger irf the parinmeatu be wai in 1628 made M>hi9<f 

jeoting to tiia sleotion, bntwiUMint aBbott, and in 1S38 iiai touB> 
Ittodtolfarwidi). He died April IS, 1841 
■ This eabmitooi event mads a great 
vlio tdcterlj lamented having yielded to tt 
aeltor^ and plungsd into a war in his did a 




CHARLES I. 

CHAaLBS, the second mjq of Jamee VI. of Scotland 
and Anne of DenmHib, was bom at Dumferniliiie, Not. 
19, 1600, waa brought to England shortly after bis fa- 
tber'a acceHion to the throne, and was, while ^et very 
young, created dnke of York and knight of the Garter; 
on the death of his brother Henry, in 1612, he became 
prince of Wales. In 1623 lie engaged in a journey to 
Spain, in company with the marquis of Backingham, in 
order to conclude a marriage that bad long been pending 
with the InfenU Maria, the daughter of Philip IV., but 
the project ^led, and shortly after his return he suc- 
ceeded to the throne by the death of his father, March 
27. 1625 ; he was crowned Feb. 2, 1626. 

The first great uohappiness of Charles's reign was the 
evil infloence of his favourite Backingham. The yonog 
king had imbibed principles of arbitrary power, which 
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made him regard parliaments only as instiximents of tax- 
ation^ and hence his indignation was extreme when his 
first parhament brought charges of the gravest nature 
against the favourite, and declined to vote taxes, al- 
though the nation was at war with Spain, until these 
and other matters of grievance were redressed. By 
Buckingham's advice they were speedily dismissed, as 
was a second parliament, which pursued a like course, 
and the fatal step was taken of attempting to govern 
without one. Clergymen were found to enlarge on the 
doctrine of passive obedience, and to declare in express 
terms that the king had an absolute right to such part 
of his subjects' property as he chose to take*; judges 
perverted the law in the same spirit ; tunnage and pound- 
age were exacted, although they had only been granted 
for the late king's life ; forced loans were raised, those 
who refused to pay being imprisoned, or made to serve 
as soldiers or sailors ; martial law also was proclaimed, 
as if for the purpose of intimidation, and a project enter- 
tained of hiring a body of German horse. In the midst 
of these diflSculties a war was entered on with France, 
which was generally ascribed to some personal resent- 
ments of Buckingham, and in which he discharged the 

■ Dr. Sibthorp preached a sermon of this nature, ("Apostolical 
Obedience,") at Northampton, Feb. 22, 1627, from Rom. xiii. 7, 
" Render therefore to all their dues ;" and Dr. Roger Manwaring, 
preaching before the long at Whitehall, maintained that "those 
who refused to pay the loan oflfended against the law of Grod, and 
the king's supreme authority, and became guilty of impiety, dis- 
loyalty, and rebellion ;*' he also affirmed that the authority of par- 
liament was not necessary for the raising of aids and subsidies, and 
that the slow proceedings of such assemblies were prejudicial to tho 
just designs of princes. His sermons were published under the title, 
" Religion and Allegiance ;" but they occasioned so much discon- 
tent that the king was obliged to suppress them by proclamatioii. 



office of general in a way calculated to espose the nation 
to contempt. 

The expenses of the war ohliged the king to call a 
third parhament in 1628 ; their temper was in no man- 
ner changed, and, after a sharp struggle, they extorted 
the bmoos Petition of Right, in which the exactions and 
violences of former years were distinctly condemned; 
bat the royal assent was given, with such evident marks 
of reluctance, that a doubt of the king's sincerity was 
reasonably entertained. Shortly after Buckingham was 
assassinated by a man who gave as his reason the com- 
plaints of the parliament against him. Charles was thns 
more prejudiced than ever agmnst parhaments, and he 
found two fitting instmmeuts to his design of absolute 
monarchy in Bishop Laud^ and Sir Thomas Went- 



k William Laud, the son of 
Beuluig, Oct. 7, lS7S,and was educated at 
the free-BCbool of that town. Heaiterwards 
went to St John's College, Oxford, nod 
•Ten Rhen a student ventured to questjon 
the views of the Puritana, whioh draw upon 
him the cenBore of the lice-chanceUor, Ab- 
bot, aftarwarda arohbiehop of Canterbury. 
He at leiu^ became chaplain to Kabop 
Neilo, of Rochester, and naa b; him intro- 
duced to the court of James 1 , Laud ac- 
companied the king into ScotWd in 1S17> 

hltoself niised to the see of St.'Dayid'a in 
1621. In 1626 ha was tnmaUtod to Bath 
and Wells, and tno years later to London, 
when ho became virtually primal^, though 
he did not receive the title till 1633, hia 



Berkshire clothier. 
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worth®, who had succeeded to much of Buckingham's in- 
fluence, and who soon earned even greater unpopularity. 

churches to a condition of ruin, and had in too many places banished 
all decent order from the public service. About the same time, on 
the death of the duke of Buckingham, Laud was called to the king's 
council, and he had thenceforth a much lai^r share in the direction 
of public affairs than was suitable to his function. According to his 
own statement, this was against his will, yet he entered zealously 
on his new duties, and bore the odium of devising, and assisted to 
execute, many imwarrantable schemes for the improvement of the 
revenue. He no doubt sincerely behoved in the divine right of kingSy 
and all its consequences of absolute lordship over the person and 
property of the subject ; and finding these questioned, an unhappy 
mfirmity of temper induced him to concur in any means, however ar- 
bitrary or cruel, which seemed likely to crush opposition, and render 
his master independent of parliaments. These expedients were suc- 
cessful for a while, but at length they utterly fuled, and the king 
was compelled to call his last parliament, which met Nov. 8, 1640. 
Earlv in the following year the archbishop was impeached of treason 
}>y we Commons, and sent to the Tower, where he remained, ex- 
posed to many hardships, until his death. In March, 1643, charges 
were exhibited against him, accusing him of designs of overthrowing 
parliaments, and bringing about union with Rome. Prynne, a bar- 
rister, who was his personal enemy, had with malignant industry 
collected all the evidence of these designs that was procurable, s^- 
ing his private papers, and even his Prayer-book, and tampering 
with them to suit the views of his party ; but after all the proo& 
were so weak, though repeatedly bro\ight forward, that the House of 
Peers were disinclined to convict him. The Commons, however, were 
resolved on his destruction, and at last, in November, 1644, with a 
degi'ee of illegality and cruelty exceeding anjrthing with which they 
charged him, he was attainted by an ordinance, and, in contempt 
of a pardon which the king had granted him, was beheaded Jan. 
10, 1645, his last words being a solemn denial of the charge of affec- 
tion for Rome. His body was buried in the church of Allhallows 
Barking, near the Tower, but in 1663 was removed to his college at 
Oxford. He had been for several years chancellor of that University, 
to which he gave many valuable MSS., where he also founded the 
Greek press, and where many other proo& of his munificent patron- 
age of learning yet remain. 

e He belonged to a wealthy Yorkshire family, but was bom in 
London in 1593. After an education at Cambridge, and foreign 
travel, he was knighted by James I., and sat in several parlia- 
ments for Yorkshire. He made himself conspicuous by his opposi- 
tion to the measures of the court, was on one occasion chosen sherift 
to prevent his having a seat in the House of Commons, and at an- 
other was imprisoned for refusing to contribute to a forced loan. 
Ambition, however, was his ruling passion, and he was induced to 
Sorsake his party by the offer of a peerage. In 1628 he was created 
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The parliament was dissolved early in 1629, and the 
king announced his intention of governing without one, 
a resolution which he kept, unhappily for himself and 
for his subjects, for more than eleven years. The most 
odious and vexatious modes of raising a revenue were 
resorted to^ ; the courts of Starchamber and High Coin- 

a baron (Wentworth), afterwards a viscount, and soon made lord 
president of the Council of the North. This had been an arbitrary 
government from the first ; his instructions went beyond those of all 
former presidents, and, according to Clarendon, were opposed to 
every principle of law, yet they did not appear to give him power 
enough, and in 1633 he was removed, by his own wish, to Ireland, 
where he established a despotism, and also raised an army which 
was generally supposed to be intended to crush that resistance 
which it was eicpected would sooner or later be made to the king's 
Ulegal measures in England. When the Scottish troubles com- 
menced, Wentworth dealt witiii a high hand with such of that nation 
as had settled in Ulster, and was afterwards summoned to England 
to take th^ field agaiost them. He was now created earl of Strafibrd, 
but was unpopular with his own army, and unable to effect any- 
thing. The Soots manifested extreme hatred against him ; they 
were eagerly seconded by IVm and others, whom he had forsaken 
so many years before, and he wished to remain at a distance from 
the parliament ; but tiie king insisted on his attendance, and gave a 
promise of protection which he was unable to keep. Strafford had 
hardly taken his seat in the House of Lords, when he was im- 
peached as "that great firebrand, '^ (Nov. 18, 1640,) sent to the 
Tower, and in the April of the next year convicted of treason, not 
according to the course of law, but by an attainder to which the 
peers were forced to afree by popular violence. The king was with 
great difficulty brought to consent to his execution through the 
^phistry of Williams, bi^op of Lincoln, who drew an odious dis- 
tinction between his private conscience as a man and his public 
conscience as a king. Strafford had himself offered his life as a 
means of peace between the king and his subjects, but apparently 
did not expect to be taken at his word, as when told that the 
warrant was signed he exclaimed, ** Put not your trust in princes, 
nor in the sons of men, for in them there is no salvation !" but soon 
calmed himselfl He was beheaded on Tower-hill, May 12, 1641, 
and he died, as a cotemporary, who had conducted the process 
against him (Whitelock) says, "with charity, courage, and general 
lameutation." He left a son, William, who was restored to his 
title by Charles XL, and lived till 1695, but took no part in publlo 
afiEairs. 

* In defiance of the act of the last reign (see p. 359), there were 
created, ** monopolies of soap, salt, wine, leather, sea-coal, and, in 
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mi.s^ion acted with extreme tyrannv, and d 
law courta affirmed the legality of notorioiu 
demands. At length, having, bb they rashly 
crushed all opposition in England, Charles an 
cillurs attempted to complete the restoratioE 
pacy in Scotland commenced by James I. ; t 
siatcd by force of arms, and the illegal mea 
been »o long practised being inadequate to n 
army, the king was obliged, in 1639, to meel 
stiiiatives of his justly offended people. Vt 
experience, however, the ill-advised king* a[ 
solved his fourth parliament, as he had its pi 
before any funds had been granted. Urge 
means, however, compelled him very soon t 
W 'I another, the memorable Long Parliament, 

Nov. 3, 1640, and, mindful of the fate of fori 
blie?, procured an act [16 Car. I. c. 10], whii 
the king of power to prorogue or dissolve thi 
their own consent. Tliey had before this seize 
bishop Laud and the earl of Strafford; the; 
and otherwise punished the judges and othei 
in :iny way acted illegally ; obtained the sup 
the three obnoxious courts of Starchamber, 1 

a manner, of all things of most common and na 
"Supplemental acts of atoto wero niaila to supply d 
.... obsolcta laws were rovivcd nnd rifjorously Oioci 
tbo subjoct migbt be tmigbt liow unthrilt; a thing i 
Btriot a detaining of what was his, to put tha kii^ 
inquire ivbnt nas his ova." Such is tbo only Ml 

w:l3 viened by the nation in general i^ but too me 
UEiliippy results 

■ Cmrondun romarka that the great mi^ortune o 

■ull (p-eater Ibrce to hii royal maater. 
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mission, and the Earl Marshal, and expelled the bishops 
from parHament, neither king nor lords venturing openly 
to resist them, though the former listened to proposals 
for employing force against them ; buC his measures were 
foiled by the activity and address of the popular leaders. 
He next attempted to seize on Lord Kimbolton, Mr. 
Hampden, and others, but failed, and then thought it 
advisable to quit London. At length the parliament 
demanded that the power of raising the miUtia should 
be placed in their hands, but as this would have rendered 
them absolute, the king refused his consent ; and then, 
most fatally for himself and his people, appealed to the 
sword, setting up his royal standard at Nottingham, 
Aug. 25, 1642. 

In the lamentable civil war that followed, the parHa- 
ment had great advantages, both in men and money. 
The king was supported by the Church, by the Univer- 
sities, and by the great body of the nobility and gentry, 
and their tenants in the rural districts ; while the ad- 
herents of the parliament were the Puritans of every 
grade, including many gentlemen of moderate estates, 
and many small freeholders, and the chief part of the 
population of larger towns ; money was readily obtained 
** on the public faith," and their levies, in which the 
London apprentices formed a conspicuous part, were, by 
the able management of Skippon^ and other soldiers of 

' Philip Skippon had raised himself from the ranks in the wars 
of the Low Countries. He commanded the armed force which re- 
instated the five members (justly described by Lord Clarendon as 
the first scene of the civil war), enjoyed the coDfidence of the Lon- 
doners, and served throughout the struggle with courage and suc- 
cess. He was made one of Cromwell's peers and died shortly be- 
fore the Restoration. 




on tiie 
CKk nd Mv. 1643^), Imed knvy 
Ibr Ae iqpport of tbcir anny wad 
lite rdief of ^be vooiidied» die widows and orpkans 
yMuck 4» tiL 1643\ and a itfte for fc a tifyia g tke dtr of 
LoadoB^ (Marck 7» ISld) ; imposed an excise (Jolj, Sept. 
1643). and cslablidbed coarts-martid (Ai^. 17, 1644). 
TKer confiscated die ealates of ^ all penoos ecdesiaa- 
tksl or temporal* wlm ippeaied in anns against tiwm. 
or Totantarihr contriboAed to the tango's senrice (lisr. 31, 
1643)> treated Aooe who attempted to stand neuter as 
cneaaies (Maj 7, 1643), foriiade qnaiter being giTen to 



ii^^ -:" 



iti» Mfffiest dues rebfting to eadi Blep of thflir Qsoip. 
bat muT othflr onfinaBoea^ whkdi H k nnnnfiwwmy to p«r- 
■nhnai^qently iwrnwid to siTO effect to thdr damgn^ 
Ite nawM :MLiiitlie pound oa taige rents, and 0d.eiiolioii 
i^ ^Snuttw otdineiiw were afterwards made for Exeter 
tte Is&e of W«lit» and other i^aoes. ' 
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Irishmen taken in England (Oct. 24, 1644), and when 
the war was closed, ordered all " papists, officers, and 
soldiers of fortune, and other delinquents,** to remove 
from London, under the pains of treason (May 6, 1646 ; 
July 9. 1647 ; June 16, 1648). 

Their government, which spread every year more 
widely over the country, retained, and even aggra- 
vated, all the worst features of that which they had cast 
off. In direct violation of the Bill of Right ^, they made 
numberless forced levies of horses and arms (May 23, 
1643, &c.) ; gave powers to their generals to press men 
into their service (June 10, 1645) ; passed a most tyran- 
nical ordinance to " repress disorders in printing^;" and 
after imprisoning by mere arbitrary votes any who ven- 
tured to present addresses that were distasteful, they 
passed a rigid law (May 20, 1648) against " tumultuous 
petitionmg," the very means by which their own power 
had been first established. 

To keep alive the interest in their cause they imposed 
a contribution of a meal a- week towards the support of 
their troops, and ordained a monthly fast™ (March 26, 
1644), beside numerous occasional ones; they also pro- 
hibited public amusements (Oct. 22, 1647), but were 
obliged, by the clamour of the London apprentices, to 

' Seep. 381. 

1 Parties were empowered to break open doors and locks, by day 
or by night, in order to discover luUicensed printing presses, and to 
apprehend authors, printers, binders, and others; this ordinance 
was not more effectua than the Starchamber decree of 1637 (see p. 
395), and books, pamphlets, and newspapers were published daily, 
which condemned their tyrannical rule in language as little mea- 
sured as their own. 

* This was apparently distasteful to some of their own party, as 
Whitelock remancs, under date March 31, 1647» " Very long prayera 
and sermons this monthly fiist-day, as usuaL" 

Bb 
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allow the second Tuesday in each month as a day of re- 
creation, instead of the costomary festivals and holydays, 
which had been suppressed as superstitious and vain 
(June 8, 1647). 

The parliament had, long before the king's departure, 
shewn their irreconcilable hostility to the Church and 
its ministers", and had done all in their power to banish 
all decency and order from the public service of God. 
They now appointed an Assembly of Divines (June 12/ 
1643), ordered a systematic defacement of churches 
under the pretext of " removing monuments of super- 
stition or idolatry" (Aug. 28, 1643), "regulated" the 
University of Cambridge*', and removed " scandalous 
ministers" (Jan. 22, 1644) ; in forgetfulness of their pro- 
fessed regard for " tender consciences," they imposed the 
Covenant? on all classes, beginning with the judges and 
lawyers, and disabling all refusers to practise any liberal 
profession, or hold any public emplojnnent (Jan. 30,' 
Feb. 2. 1644 9) ; substituted the Directory for the Prayer- 
book (Jan. 3, Aug. 23, 1645) ; they forbade any preach- 
ing, except by persons allowed by both Houses (April 
26, 1645) ; set up the presbyterian form of Church go- 
vernment (June 5, 1646) ; formally abolished episcopacy 
(Oct. 9, 1646), and sold the bishops' lands (Nov. 16, 
30, 1646), paying their most active instruments with 

■ See Notes and lUustrations. 

« Oxford was then in the kiss's hands ; when it came into theirs 
it was treated with the extremity of rigour by & committee of Visit- 
ors, appointed by ordmance May 1, 1^7. ^oe Notes and Dlustra- 
tions. 

p See pp. 400, 433. 

q They had imposed the Covenant in London before this (Aug, 
n, 1643), as a kmd of invitation to the Soots, and on Dec 20 of the 
same year they disabled all dissentients. 
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the proceeds', and thus making the plunder of the 
Church directly contributory to the ruin of the State,— 
a lesson which should not be forgotten. 

To the firm and orderly, though illegal government of 
these men, the king could only oppose divided, and in 
some cases certainly dishonest counsels. His courtiers, 
his generals, even his sons and nephews, made parties 
for themselves, and thwarted the most prudent measures 
by their mutual jealousies ; and the various classes of his 
supporters were actuated by very different motives*. 
Though many of the House of Peers and some of the 
House of Commons repaired to him, he was unable to 
keep long on foot the semblance of a parliament^ ; his 
own solemn declarations prevented his attempting to levy 
taxes without, and he was obliged to depend on the vo- 
luntary gifts of his adherents ; they, however, answered 
to his call, and fought at their own cost, while the Uni- 
versities contributed their plate™, and the crown jewels 
were sold. 

The first battle in the civil war (at Edgehill, Oct. 23, 

' Sir Arthur Hasih^ge thus received so much of the Church pro- 
perty in the north, that he was fEuooiliarly known as the Bishop of 
jOurham. 

' Some (as Sir Edward Vamey, his standard*bearer, killed at 
Edgehill) supported him from a feeling of loyal duty, though not 
approving of his measures. Others (as many Romanists) joined him 
for protection from the violence of the parliament. A third party 
adhered to him but feebly, fearing that a decided overthrow oi 
their adversaries would bring back all the oppressions of former 
years. 

t His parliament at Oxford held two sessions, and imposed taxes 
which in general could only be gathered as military contributions. 

" The plate of the coU^es at Oxford (amounting to at least 
£6,000), was granted by vote of convocation, Jan. 31, 1643, and 
£2,000 worth more was contributed by individual members of the 
university. Much of the plate of Cambridge was intercepted by the 
parliamentarians. 
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1642) wmB indedahre. bat the king aocm after gained 
signal advantages, and it seemed likely that he would 
snrmoont his difficulties, as he repeatedly promised a 
legal course of government lor the fatare, and many of 
those who foa^t against him had no intenlicm ctf car« 
rying matters to octremity. But tiiey had raised a storm 
that they coold not direct The extreme party (**the 
root and luranch men") caDed in the Soots, Cromwdl. 
and other men of Uood, throat tiiemselves to the head 
of afiairs, remodelled the army, totally defeated the royal 
forces, broke the power of the parliament, and got the 
king into their own hands. 

Yarions attempts had before been made at treaties 
between the king and the parliament' ; the latter now 
renewed them, and, to gain the king's support against 
their revolted instruments, they were ready to acc^ 
terms which they had before declined ; the Scots, and 
the chiefs of the army, professed to negotiate with him, 
and he was led to believe that he could act as umpire ; 
it may, however, reasonably be doubted whether either 
party was sincere, and it is certain that the king became 
the victim. After a time the negotiations were broken 
off, and the kmg fled to the Isle of Wight. Here they 
were resumed, and promised peace, when the military, 
confident in their strength, and unhappily not repugnant 
to any act of violence or cruelty, reduced the parliament 
to a mere assembly of their own creatures, terrified the 
peers ftom interfering, and then brought their king 
before a new-created tribunal, called a High Court of 
Justice, condemned, and executed him; he being be- 

>" As at Oxford, in 1643> and at Uxbridge, in 1645. 
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headed in front of his own palace at Whitehall, on Tues- 
day, Jan. 30 y, 1649. His body was carried to Windsor, 
and there buried in St. George's chapel, Feb. 8». 

Very shortly after his accession, Charles married the 
princess Henrietta Maria of France, a woman of beauty 
and spirit, but unfortunately the cause of many of the 
troubles of his reign. The marriage treaty had stipu- 
lated for such lenity towards the English Romanists as 
greatly offended the Puritans ; the queen's gay disposition 
also was distasteful to them ; some of her husband's most 
unwise steps were supposed to be taken in deference to 
her; and she became so unpopular that an impeach- 
ment was prepared against her by the Commons, and she 
judged it prudent to leave the country. She greatly 
exerted herself to raise supplies abroad for her husband, 
and revisited England whilst the war raged, but in 1644 
withdrew to France, where she remained in neglect and 
poverty until the restoration of Charles II. This event 
she survived several years, dying at Colombe, near Paris, 
Aug. 10, 1669. 

' On the restoration an act was passed [12 Car. II. c. 30.] for the 
solemn observance of this, as the day of his " martyrdom ;" a service 
was accordingly drawn up, and is still in use, in which it is to be 
lamented there are many expressions that have given just offence to 
religious persons, who yet heartily abhor the deed ot blood. 

* The auke of Richmond, the marquis of Hertford, and the earls 
of Southampton and Lindsay, obtained leave from ** those who go- 
verned'* to attend the funeral of their master. They brought with 
them Bishop Juxon, who had attended the king on the scaffold, but 
he was not permitted to read the burial service, as he had intended. 
The king's body was laid in the grave, says Clarendon, " without any 
words or other ceremonies than the tears and sighs of the few be- 
holders." Upon the coffin was a plate of silver fixed, with these 
words only, " King Charles, 1648.*' When the coffin was placed 
in the grave, the black velvet pall that had covered it was thrown 
over it, and the earth thrown m, which the governor stayed to see 
perfecUy done, and tiien took the keys of the church, which had long 
ceased to be used for divine service, 
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Their issue were — 

Charlbs and Jambs, who became kings. 

Henry, bom July 8, 1640. With his sister Elizabeth 
he fiell into the hands of the parliament, but was allowed 
to leave England in 1652, when he repaired to his bro- 
ther Charles, by whom he was created duke of Glou- 
cester; he returned at the Restoration, but died soon 
after, Sept. 13, 1660. 

Mary, bom Nov. 4, 1631, was, when but ten years 
old, married to Prince William of Nassau ; their only 
child was William, prince of Orange (afterwards William . | 
III.); the princess visited England at the Restoration, 
and, like her brother Henry, died in the same year (Dec. 
24, 1660). 

Elizabeth, bom Dec. 28, 1635, died in confinement at 
Carisbrooke Castle, Sept. 8, 1650 ; she was buried at 
Newport, in the new church of which a tablet has re- } 
cently been erected to her memory by her present Ma- 
jesty. 

Henrietta Maria, bom June 16, 1644, at Exeter, was 
very shortly after carried abroad by her mother, and was 
educated as a Romanist. She married Philip, duke of 
Anjou (brother of Louis XIV.), managed political in- 
trigues between the courts of England and France, and 
died very suddenly, not without suspicion of poison, 
shortly after her return from a journey on such business, 
June 30, 1670. 

Anne, born in 1637, died young. 

Charles I. had the same arms and supporters^ as his 

a Except in the instance of the Exchequer seal already mentioned. 
See p. 828. 
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father, but he revived the ancient motto, dieu et mon 

DROIT. 

The character of King Charles has been drawn by his 
zealous adherent, Lord Clarendon, as little short of per- 
fection as a man, though with some blemishes as a king ; 
blemishes, however, betokening tenderness rather than 
severity, and therefore not likely to give occasion to the 
calamities that befell him. According to him, the king*s 
greatest fault was distrust of his own judgment, and 
hence he often changed his own opinion for a worse, and 
followed the advice of those who did not judge so well 
as himself. This facility had doubtless much to do with 
his misfortunes, and he was also unhappy in the choice 
of his councillors^ ; but these causes are not sufficient 
to account for the strange and deplorable events that 
have made his reign so memorable; and it is clear 
that his own insincerity had a very great share in pro- 
ducing his fall. The concessions which circumstances 
at various times extorted from him he evidently consi- 
dered derogatory to his royal dignity ; and his conduct 
with regard to the Petition of Right shewed that he 
was resolved not to adhere to the most solemn engage- 
ment when he had the power to break it. His parlia- 
ments learned from this that they could not trust him, 
and thus his misjudging friends were directly accessory 
to his death, by laying him open to the violence of the 

>> Some were hateful to the people as Komanists^ or favourers of 
Rome, as Weston, earl of Portiand, the treasurer. Lord Cottington, 
chancellor of the exchequer, and Sir Francis Windebank, the secre- 
tary ; and some must have been extravagantly dishonest, if Claren- 
don's statement is to be believed, that of £200,000, raised in a year 
by the illegal methods practised, scarce £1,500 came to the kmg's 
use or account. 
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Army without any defence in the affections of the great 
body of his people. 



A.D. 1625. Charles succeeds to the throne^ March 
27 ; he marries the princess Henrietta of France, June 
13. 

The parliament meets June 18, but is soon after re-> 
moved to Oxford, on account of the plague then raging 
in London. The king desires supplies for the war with 
Spain ; the Commons require an account of the last sub- 
sidies, and the redress of various grievances concerning 
religion. 

An act passed " for punishing of divers Abuses com« 
mitted on the Lord*s Day, called Sunday «," [1 Car. L 
c. 1]. 

Dr. Montague's new book, ** Appello C»sarem*/' is 
censured by the Commons, as containing matters con- 
trary to the Thirty-nine Articles, and the author held to 
bail to answer any charges against him ®. 

Some English ships are lent to the French king, to be 
employed against the Protestants at La Rochelle ^ 



* This statute was particularly directed against the Sunday sports 
allowed by King James (see p. 354) ; persons frequenting such as- 
semblios were to pay a penalty each time of 3s. 4d., or be set in 
the stocks. 

" See p. 360. 

* The King expressed great resentment at this interference in a 
matter which he considered belonged only to himself and the clerjgy, 
and it was one cause of the dieeolution of the parliament which 
speedily followed. 

' The sailors generally deserted the vessels, which were thereby 
rendered almost useless ; the Commons were much irritated against 
the duke of Buckingham, who was beheved to be the author of the 
scheme, and resolved to prosecute him, deferring for the time all 
consideration of the wants of the king. 
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The king again urges the Commons for supplies ; they 
instead complain of mismanagement of public afairs, and 
impute the war with Spain to the ill conduct of the duke 
of Buckingham; the king soon after dissolves them, 
Aug. 12. 

The king raises money by a general loan, and dis- 
patches a fleet, and troops, under Lord Wimbledon, to 
intercept the Spanish treasure-ships s. 

The great seal is taken from Williams^ bishop of 
Lincoln **, and given to Sir Thomas Coventry, Oct. 25. 

A.D. 1626. All persons possessed of £40 a-year 
ordered to present themselves to receive knighthood, 
before Jan. ?1. 

A new parliament assembles, Feb. 6. 

Care had been taken to prevent several of the eminent 
men of the last parliament from sitting in this, by ap- 
pointing them as sheriffs ^ ; but this stratagem failed in 
its effect. They steadily refused to grant supplies ^, until 

* The armament, which consisted of 80 ships, with 10,000 soldiers, 
sailed in October, but returned without having effected anything 
six weeks after. The general (Edward Cecil, a new-made peer, and 
grandson of lord Burgnley,) and his officers mutually accused each 
other of incapacity or cowardice. The soldiers were kept embodied, 
and were billeted in private houses, which occasioned great dis- 
content. 

*> He was believed to incline to the Puritanical party, and had had 
a quarrel with Buckingham, his former patron. 

' Among them was Sir Edward Coke, lately a judge ; he took 
exceptions to several parts of the sheriff's oath, and prociu^d the 
omission of a clause which bound him to destroy Lollards. The 
bishop of Lincoln and the e£U*l of Bristol, known opponents of Buck- 
ingham^ had their writs withheld, and were thus prevented at first 
from attending the parliament ; but they complained to the House 
of Lords, and were cQlowed to take their seats. 

^ The king urged them by message to g^ant money ; and, with 
reference to their charges against Buckii^ham, said, " 1 will not 
allow any of my servants to be questioned among you, much less 
such as are of eminent place, and near unto me. " 
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their grievances^ had been redressed ; they Renewed the 
complaint against Montague, and also preferred articles 
of impeachment against the duke of Buckingham, Feb. 
23, which they presented to the Peers, May 8* These 
charged him with buying and selling offices and titles; 
procuring extravagant grants from the king, and also 
embezzling his treasure ; extorting money from the East 
India merchants, plundering seized ships, neglecting the 
guard of the coast; lending ships to the French king; 
and closed with an insinuation, rather than a charge^ 
of his having procured the death of King James, the 
plaster and potions which he was said to have ad- 
ministered, being " deemed to be an act of jbranscendant 
presumption and of a dangerous consequence." 

The king sends Sir Dudley Digges and Sir John Eliot, 
who had appeared as the managers of the impeachment, 
to the Tower, May 10. 

The Commons refuse to proceed with business, and 
after some delay their members are released. 

The earl of Arundel ^ is imprisoned by order of the 
king, but is released after several petitions from the 
House of Lords, June 8. 

The earl of Bristol is accused of treason, by the king's 
order. May 1 ; he makes answer, and brings counter- 
charges against the duke of Buckingham, accusing him 

* These grievances consisted, among others, of an alleged coun- 
tenancing of the Romanists ; the sale of honours and offices ; the 
employment of a part of the navy against the RocheUers, and the 
neglect of the rest, so that the seas had become unsafe to the mer- 
chants ; misemployment of the revenue ; and the many high and 
important offices held by the duke of Buckingham. 

» Thomas Howard : his son had married the daughter of the duke 
of Lenox without the king's permission. 
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as the cause of the war with Spain ; the king interferes, 
and wishes to proceed against Bristol in the courts of 
law, but is hindered by the remonstrance of the House 
of Lords. 

The duke of Buckingham makes answer to the articles 
against him ; the Commons are dissatisfied, and petition 
the king to remove him from his councils ; instead, the 
parliament is dissolved, June 15, and the presentation of 
a Remonstrance which had been drawn up, reiterating 
the charges against the duke, prevented. 

Some subsidies had been promised, but this hasty 
dissolution prevented their formal grant. The king was 
without funds to carry on the war with Spain, and, by 
the advice of his council, he took steps to raise funds in 
open violation of the well-known privileges of parlia- 
ment". He ordered tunnage and poundage to be levied, 
required loans and benevolences, and issued a commis- 
sion to compound with recusants. The city of London 
and the seaports were directed to furnish ships, men 
were pressed for seamen or soldiers, and, under the 
pretence of checking their disorders, martial law was 
proclaimed. Some persons who refused to lend money 
were imprisoned, and others sent to serve in the fleet. 
Upwards of 100 ships were raised by this means and 
sent to sea, under the earl of Denbigh (William Feilding,) 
but he acted so weakly or corruptly, as greatly to in- 
flame the popular discontent, suffering many of the 
English merchantmen to be captured before his eyes, 
and releasing Spanish and Flemish vessels which had 
been taken by his own men. 

• See p. 5. 
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The queen's foreign attendants® are dismissed by the 
in Jnly, which is one ground of the sabaeqaent 
war with France. 

The inhabitants of the sea-coasts ordered to repair to 
their own coonttes, July 10. 

A.D. 1627. Cardinal RichelieaP undertakes the siege 
of La Rochelley the strongest town of the French Pro- 
testants; they apply to England for ai^ and war is 
accordingly declared against France* 

The duke of Bnckingham sails with a fleet and army 
to La Rochelle ; the townsmen distrust his mtentions, 
and decline to admit him. 

The duke lands his forces in the Isle of Rh^, July 12 ; 
he ineffectually besieges the citadel, and is at last obliged 
to retire with great loss, Oct. 12. 

Five of the gentlemen imprisoned for refusing th^ 
loan 4 apply, without success, to the judges for release, 
Nov. 28. 



" There were several priests among them, whose proceediogs 
gave much offence to the JPuritans ; their dismissal was mtended to 
conciliate these people, but it produced no such effect. 

^ Armand du Plessis, Carmnal Richelieu, belonging to a noble 
Poictevin femily, was bom in Paris in 1585. He be^Eune almoner to 
Mary de Medicis, and afterwards secretary of state. By adrcMt 
management he ruled Louis XIII. and his queen, but he exalted the 
royal power, and crushed the Huguenots. He made war with suc- 
cess on both Spain and Austria, and intrigued with the Scottish 
covenanters, in revenge for the assistance given to La Rochelle. He 
was as able and as unprincipled as Wolsey, was like him a great 
builder, and bequeathed his noble structure, the Palais Royal, in 
Paris, to the king ; he died Dec. 4, 1642. 

« They were Sirs John Corbet, Thomas Darnel, Walter Earl, 
Edward Hampden, and Thomas Heveningham. The Judges declared 
that ''a special mandate from the king was a sufficient cause for 
their detention, which was justly regarded as equivalent to affirming 
that both the liberty and the property of the subject were abso- 
lutely dependant on the royal will, and was resented as an open 
violation of Magna Charta. See voL L p. 289. 
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Noblemen and gentlemen ordered to leave London, 
and reside on their estates in the country ', Nov. 28. 

A.D. 1628, A third parliament meets, March 17, 
and sits till June 26. Among its members were several 
gentlemen who had been imprisoned, or otherwise ill- 
treated, for refusing the forced loan*, and votes were 
speedily passed, affirming the illegality of imprisonment 
without cause fully shewn, and of taxes imposed without 
the authority of parliament. 

The Commons hold conferences with the Lords, and 
petition for the execution of the laws against Homish 
recusants ^ which the king promises. They, also pass 
votes against imprisonment, except by due course of law, 
and employment against the subjects* will in the king's 
service ; and after further conferences with the Lords, 
at length draw up the Petition of Bight, condemning 
the recent illegal practices, which the king is with much 
difficulty brought to agree to \ 

' Many disobeyed this order, and were in consequence heavily 
fined in the Starobamber. 

* Sir Thomas Wentworth (afterwards earl of Strafford) was one 
of the number. 

* In consequence, an act was passed [3 Car. I. c. 3] ** against 
sending any to be popishly bred beyond the seas," which directs the 
provisions of the statutes [1 Jao. I. cc. 4, 5] made after the discovery of 
the Gimpowder Plot (see p. 346) to be strictly enforced. This, how- 
ever, was not done, and the sums raised by compounding with re- 
cusants formed an important part of the royal revenue during the 
many years that parliaments were in abeyance. 

" He sent messages to the houses, desiring them to trust to his 
royal word, promising to observe the laws, and confessing that 
Magna Cluuia and the statutes confirming it were in force. The 
LotcLb were inclined to give way, or at least to add a proviso, saving 
the king's " sovereign power :" but the Commons objected to the 
term, and the bill was presented. The king gave answer (Jime 2\ 
that right shoidd be done according to the &ws and customs of the 
realm; this was by both houses pronounced unsatisfactory, and 
Charles at last (Jime 7) gave the formal assent, by which the peti- 
tion was converted into a irtatute [3 Car. L c. 1 j. 
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The Commons draw up a Remonstrance, accusing 
Bishops Laud and Neile of fovonring popery ; they at- 
tribute their other grievances to the evil counsels of 
the duke of Buckingham, and pray for his removal from 
the king's service. 

Dr. Manwaring's sermons ^ are suppressed by proda- 
mation, June 20. 

The king grants special marks of favour to Drs. Mon- 
tague and Manwaring ; orders the Starchamber proceed- 
ings against the duke to cease, " being satisfied with his 
innocency ;'' declares that " he cannot want tunnage and 
poundage," though not granted to him ; and soon after 
adjourns the parliament, June 26. 

Bishop Laud is translated from Bath and Wells to 
London, July 1 1 ; when he becomes in fact primate, as 
Archbishop Abbot is under suspension y. 

The duke of Buckingham is assassinated at Ports- 
mouth ', Aug. 23. 

The king orders tunnage and poundage to be levied ; 
several merchants refuse to pay, when their goods are 
seized and themselves imprisoned ^. 

s See p. 362. 

y His suspension was popularly attributed to his refusal to license 
the sermon of Dr. Sibthorp (see p. 362). 

■ He was preparing to embark on an expedition for the relief of 
La JElooheUe. The assassin was John Felton, a gentleman of Suffolk, 
who had served in the army at the Isle of Bh^, but had been disap. 
pointed as to promotion. He stated, however, that he had been 
chiefly actuated by the Commons' remonstrance, (see above,) which 
pointed out the duke as the great enemy of the king and the king- 
dom. Though threatened with the rack, he made no disclosure as 
to having any confederate ; he was executed at Tyburn, Nov. 28. 
1628. 

• They appealed to the judges ; those of the King's Bench dis- 
charged one person (Alderman Chambers), said to be committed for 
insolent words spoken at the coimcil taole, but the barons of the 
Exchequer ordered his goods to be seized, as they did with many 
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La Rochelle taken, Oct. 28 \ 

A.D. 1629. Dr. Montague's Appello CsBsarem sup- 
pressed by proclamation, Jan. 1 7. 

The parliament meets Jan. 20. Though greatly urged 
by the court party, they refused to grant supplies until 
they had discussed grievances in religion ®, and were at 
length dissolved, March 10^, after having voted (March 
2), ** that whoever should bring in innovation of reli- 
gion, popery or Arminianism, and any that should advise 
the taking of tunnage and poundage not granted by 
parliament, or that should pay the same, should be ac- 
counted enemies to the kingdom®." 

The king pubhshes a Declaration, justifying his pro- 
ceedings, and also a Proclamation, which is understood 

others, and he was again imprisoned, and remained in confinement 
above six years. 

»» This event caused great discontent in England, it being con- 
sidered that the king's ofl&cers had not given the place the support 
they ought to have done. La Rochelle had almost a republican go- 
vernment imder a charter granted by Eleanor of Aquitaine, wife of 
Henry II., and its &11 was believed not to be dii^leasing to the 
court part^. The French Protestants now lost all political influence, 
but an Edict of Grace was issued in July, 1629, which restored some 
of their privileges, in the expressed nope of their return to the 
Bomish Church. 

* They particularly alluded to the favour shewn by the king to 
Montague and Manwariug* and one member afterwards but too 
well known, though then obscure, Oliver Cromwell, complained of 
the bishop of Winchester (Richard Neile) as an encourager of 
popery. 

* The king was so unwise as to use coarse and irritating language 
on this occasion. " He spake to the lords," says Whitelock, "court- 
ing them, and said it was merely the seditious carriage of some 
vipers, members of the lower house, that caused the dissolving of 
this parliament, but he conomended others of the commons." 

* The speaker (Sir John Finch, afterwards chief justice, and lord 
Finch of Fordwich) had a few da}^ before declined to put the ques- 
tion that the seizing of goods for tunnage and poundage was a breach 
of privil^fe ; he now declared that he was ordered to adjourn the 
House, but he was held in the chair, and the door locked whilst 
this vote was passed. 
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as proving his intention to govern in future withoat par- 
liaments, March 22. 

Before the parliament was dissolved, Sir John Eliot^ 
Mr. Selden, and several other members, were summoned 
before the privy council, committed to the Tower (March 
5), and informations were afterwards exhibited against 
them in the Starchamber. They applied to the court 
of King's Bench for liberation, but were instead re- 
moved to other prisons, and their cause thus postponed 
until the autumn, when the judges declared they were 
entitled to be bailed, but must give sureties for thdr 
good behaviour, which they refused to do, and so were 
sent again to the Tower. It was intimated to them that 
if they would petition for their discharge they would be 
set at liberty ; but they declined the ofier, and an in- 
formation was then laid against them in the King's 
Bench for a conspiracy to sow discord between the king 
and his peopled Other members of the House were 
brought over to the king's interest by the gift of office ; 
Noy and Littleton were made attorney and solicitor- 
general. Sir Dudley Digges master of the rolls, and Sir 
Thomas Wentworth and Sir John Savile privy coun- 
cillors. 

A.D. 1630. The case of Sir John Eliot and the rest 
is brought forward in the Court of King's Bench ; the 
prisoners deny the jurisdiction of the court, and when 

' The king ordered certain questions to be propounded to tho 
judges as to the responsibility of parliament-men to answer out of 
paruament for their conduct there. The judges replied that they 
were responsible, but Judge Whitelook, his son says, ''did often and 
highly complain against t£i8 way of sending to the judges for their 
opinion berorehand," and appears to have attributed ^e step to 
Bishop Laud. 
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this is affirmed, refuse to plead further ; they are then 
condemned to heavy fines, to make submission and ac- 
knowledgment of their offences, and to remain in prison 
imtil they give security for their good behaviour. 

Commissioners appointed to compound for defects in 
titles to estates s. May 27. 

A new proclamation issued, commanding the nobles 
and gentry to reside on their estates in the country^, 
June 20. 

A peace is concluded with France, April 14, and with 
Spain in November*. 

Dr. Alexander Leighton is set in the pillory, by sen- 
tence of the Starchamber, and imprisoned, for writing 
a book called "Zion's Plea against the Prelates J," 
Nov. 26. 

The king and his advisers had now fairly entered on 
their fatal course of absolute government. In lieu of 
acts of parliament, proclamations were issued, which were 
declared to have the force of laws ; the monopolies which 
had been abolished in the last reign were re-established, 

* This was one of the disgracefol expedients resorted to to raise 
money ; it in efifect was an inqniry r^arding every estate in the 
kingdom, and occasioned great discontent. 

h The same efifects followed as from the proclamation in 1627, (see 
p. 381,) and large sums were raised fix>m the contumacious. 

* In neither of these treaties was any care taken for the interests 
of the Protestants abroad, in whose cause the wars were avowedly 
begun. 

'This work, which was on the title-page stated to be "printed 
in the year and month wherein Bochelle was lost," not only assailed 
the biwops, but stigmatized the queen as "a Canaanite and an 
idolatress. The author, who was a Scottish divine, was twice 
whipped and branded, had his ears cut off. Ins nose dit, and suf- 
fered nearly eleven years' imprisonment. He was released by the 
Long Parliament made keeper of Lambeth palace (then used as a 
prison), and died mad in the year 1644. His son Bobert became 
archbishop of Glasgow in the time of Charles IL 

C 



•nd new ones devised; fines for not receiving knigitt- 
liood were levied to a very large amount^ ; " obeolete 
kwa were levhred,'' says Clarendon* "and rigoroiialy 
executed/* and "unjnat projects of all kinda^ many 
ridicolons, many acandalons, all very grievcMou, were set' 
on foot ;*' nearly the same parties sat in diffierent rooms 
as the CSoondl, the Starchamber, and the High Comnns- 
skm CSonrt, and by playing into each odiers* handa, they 
reared a himc of unbearable appreataaa. The* judges^ 
too, witii some honourable exceptions^, had the ^wfiifw 
to pervert the laws to the views of the court, and tiius 
shut out the people firom any hope of a peaceable re- 
dress of their grievances. 

▲.n. 1631. St Catherine Cree church, in the city of 
London, is consecrated, with much ceremony, by Bishop 
lAud"*, Jan. 16. 

A commission granted to the bishop of London (ypl" 
liam Laud) and others, for the restoration of St. Paul's 
cathedral^^, April 10. 

Huntley, a clergyman of Kent, who had been impri- 

^ According to documents existing in the Excl^fi^aer, £128,728 
Gs. 6d. had heen received horn, this sooroe as early ta^HichiiehDa 
term, 1631. 

' The jadges Croke and Whitelock were espedally excluded fixm 
the caksoroB pronoimoed <m their hrethren at the commenoement ol 
the Long Paniameint. 

» This formed a very prominent charge against him on his trial 
tvdve years after. 

• This noble edifice had been greatly neglected and desecrated in 
the two preceding reigns ; some of the chapels had been pulled down, 
others let out as workshops, and the body of the church was a o6m- 
mon lounge for idlers and iMid characters. Bishop Laud was particQ- 
larly active in procuring funds for the ^ood work ; he contributed 
laigely himself, gained help firom tiie Umyermties, as well as finom Sir 
Paul Findar and other wealthy la^en, and, bj the king's permia- 
aon, appropriated to the restoration the fines miposed in the High 
CkMnmissioii Court, 
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soned by the Court of High Commission, is set at liberty 
by the judges, and brings an action against the commis- 
sioners for false imprisonment^. 

A.D. 1632. The city of London fined 1,500 marks 
for alleged neglect of duty p. 

Courts of justice-seat are held to inquire of infractions 
of the obsolete forest laws and encroachments, by which 
great fines are imposed and heavy rents exacted 4. 

A.D. 1633. The "feoffees for impropriations'" cen- 
sured in the Starchamber, and their livings forfeited to 
the crown, Feb. 13. 

• He had, two years before, refused to preach at a visitation, 
though ordered by the archdeacon ; for this breach of canonical obe- 
dience he was fined and imprisoned, but the judges declared that 
his offence subjected him only to ecclesiastical censures, and thus 
emboldened him to sue the commissioners. The king sent for the 
judges, and ordered them not to entertain the action against the 
commissioners, but they pleaded the obligation of their oath ; and, 
after some further argument before the council, it was agreed that 
the commissioners should plead; the case, however, does not ap- 
pear to have come to triaL 

p In 1628 (March 12), an old man of the name of Lamb, who was 
supposed to be in the confidence of the duke of Buckingham, was so 
ill-used in the streets of the city, that he died in consequence. No 
magistrate appeared to quell the tumult, nor was any one then 
punished for it ; the reviving of the matter at such a distance of 
time was looked on as a mere expedient to raise money. 

4 These courts were held before Henry Bich, earl of Holland, as 
chief-justice in eyre south of Trent ; they inquired into and pun- 
ished alleged encroachments of three to four hundred years' stand- 
ing ; and, according to the preamble of the act passed in 1641, "for 
the certainty of forests," [16 Car. I. c. 16,] " endeavoured to set on 
foot forests where in truth none have been, or ought to be, or at 
least have not been used of lon^ time." 

' This was a self-constituted corporation, which raised subscrip 
tions avowedly to purchase impropriate rectories, and thereby re- 
lieve the poverty of the Church ,• they, however, mainly devoted 
their funds to the support of a "feithM preaching ministry," who 
were imiformly Puritans ; hence Bishop Laud lalwured to procure 
their suppression. The scheme had been devised by John Preston, 
a noted preacher (bom at Northampton in 15879 died in Julv, 1628J 
at Cambridge, where he had gained the £ivour of James by Lis skill 
in disputation. 
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The city of London fined £50,000 in the Starchambei, 
and their plantation in Ubter seized into the king'i 
hands, for some alleged neglects in its managemeDt, 
Mar. 8. 

The king visits Scotland, and is crowned there, JanelB; 
he returns to England early in Auguit. 

One reason for this journey was to defeat a scheme 
of detaching Scotland from his obedience, which then 
was reason to think was entertained by the marqnis of 
Hamilton (James Hamilton*) ; another, to complete the 
restoration of episcopacy commenced by James I., and 
to iutrodace the English Liturgy, The king founded 
the bishopric of Edinburgh, and bestowed high offices 
on several prelates, but left the introduction of the 
Litorgy unattempted'', from scruples as to appeariag 
to interfere mith the independence of Scotland. 

Lord Wentworth is appointed deputy of Ireland, 
July 3°. 

■ He «aa of the blood royal, beine deioei 
James II. Charles rofiised to credit the 
uccuKalJona sgiuoBt him, and afwrwarda 
employed turn to De^tiate with the CoTe< 
itanterH, but bis coudiict was so ambiguous, 
that when he repaired to the king a.t Ox- 
ford, after the war had brotso out, he was 
sent a prisonar into Cornwall, where he 
remained until released by the poiiin- 
mentary iorcee. Id 1648, however, he 
headed the Scottish onny which invaded 

was defeated and captiuwl, and was bo- 
headed early in 1M9. HLs brother Wil- 
liiiro, the second duka, was killed in tho 



tha use of tho Engiisb Liturgy in tho 

ktnu's chapel in Edinburgh, but the couuoU did not think it prudent 

to comply with the direction. 

'< Ue hold thia office until IS39, '(i\iea \ie ^a& isie«9A<i lotd lien- 
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Bishop Laud is translated to the see of Canterbury, 
August ; he is succeeded as bishop of London by Bishop 
Juxon ^. 

William Prjmne y is committed to the Tower for his 
book " Histriomastiz," a condemnation of plays, sup- 
posed to reflect on the queen, who sometimes took part 
in the masques and similar diversions of the court 

The Book of Sports of King James ' is again published 
by royal authority, Oct. 18, which is displeasing to many 
beside the Puritans *. 

tenant. His administration was perfectly despotic, tmd marked by 
many acts of violence and cnielty. He endeavoured to expel all 
Scots who had taken the Covenant from Ireland, and thus earned 
their hatred, which pursued him to the scaffold. 

* William Juxon, a native of Chichester, bom in 1582, was edu- 
cated at St. John's CoU^e, Oxford, and became president there. 
He was a friend of Bishop Laud, and by his uifluence was removed 
in 1633 from the see of Hereford, before consecration, to that of 
London, was also made lord treasurer, and recpived many marks 
of the favour of Charles I., whom he attended on the scaffold. At 
the Restoration he was translated to Canterbury, but held the pri- 
macy a very short time, dying in his eighty-first year, Jime i, 1663. 
Though his secular office in the timepreceding the civil war was 
dista^yeful to maxiy, a cotemporary (Wnitdo^) bcttrs this honour- 
able testimony to Bishop Juxon's character : " He was a person of 
great parts and temper, and had as much command of hunself as 
of his hounds ;" [he much delighted in hunting;] **he was full of 
ingenuity and meekness, not apt to give offence to any, and willing 
to do good to all." 

7 He was a Somersetshire man, bom in 1600, and educated at 
Oxford, where he studied the law. He was a friend of Preston, the 
Puritan, and being conspicuous for moving for prohibitions to stop 
procee(Ungs in the ecclesiastical courts, the heavy punishment in- 
flicted on him was popularly, though probably unjustly, attributed 
to the influence of the archbiuiop. Irynne was fined £5,000, expelled 
frx)m the University and the roi*, placed in the pillory, where his 
ears were cut off, and sentenced to imprisonment until he made 
recantation ; this confinement, however, was not so rigid as might 
have been expected, as durins^ it he wrote other works, which, being 
printed abroad and drculated in England, occasioned a second trial 
and further croel usage, in 1637. 

;; See p. 854. 

* Some ministers refused to read it ; one of them (Laurence 
Snelling, rector of Paul's Cray, Kent) was deprived of his living and 
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390 THE STUASTS. 

A.D. 1634. The coasts both of England and Ireland 
are infested by pirates ; the Dutch endeavour ta exclude 
the English from the northern fisheries, and fish on the 
English coasts without license ^. To raise a fleet, a writ 
of ship-money is devised, requiring the maritime counties 
and towns to pay certain fixed sums; but this being 
judged insufficient, in a short time the writs are directed 
to all counties and towns alike. 

Cardinal Richelieu sends agents to Scotland^ who in<* 
trigue with the discontented. 

The lord deputy (Wentworth) claims the whole pro- 
vince of Connaught as belonging to the crown ®. 

A.D. 1635. A fleet of forty vessels is sent to sea, 
under the earl of Lindsey, and another of twenty vessels 
under the earl of Essex, for the protection of merchants ; 
many of the Dutch fishing vessels are sunk or taken. 

A proclamation issued against departing out of the 
realm without license*^, July 21. 

Archbishop Laud holds a visitation, in which, among 

excommunicated for divsobedience in this particnlar by the High 
Commission Court in 1637. 

^ Their eminent statesman, Hugo Grotius, wrote his " Mare Li- 
bonim," in justification of Uiese proceedings ; while the equally 
eminent Selden, in his "Mare C3ausum," shewed that the sovereignty 
of the narrow seas had belonged to England from the earliest times. 
This had in former times been acknowledged on all hands (see voL i. 
p. 371) ; but the weakness of the government, which haa suffered 
the English navy to fall to decay, encouraged the enterprising re- 
publicans now to deny it. 

The claim was compounded for, but it justly alarmed every 
landed proprietor in Ireland, and this was one great cause of the 
insurrection of 1641. 

«» " Ministers unconformable to the discipline and ceremonies of the 
Chiuxjh," it appears, were in the habit of retiring to the Bermudas ; 
none were in future to go, except by hcense of the archbishop of 
Canterbury ; and those fuready tnere were to be brought back by a 
ship which the lord admiral (Algernon Percy, earl of Northumber- 
land) was ordered to fit out. 
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Other things, he msists on the communion table in 
churches being placed altarwise ; the bishop of Lincoln 
(John WiUiams) denounces this as an innoyation. 

The archbishop endeavours to reduce the descendants 
of the French and Walloon settlers to conformity with 
the Church. 

These congregations were found in London, Norwich, 
Southampton, Canterbury, Maidstone, Sandwich, and 
elsewhere ; and, according to the archbishop's statement, 
which is well supported, there were ample reasons for 
his interference. They evinced no thankfulness^ for the 
protection they had so long enjoyed; their members, 
though bom in England, seldom learnt the language, 
they refused to impart a knowledge of their manufactures 
to Englishmen, and, by "living in England as if they 
were a kind of God's Israel in Egypt," they letiected dis- 
honour on the Church, and encouraged nonconformity, 
and " became a kind of State within a State ;" so that 
he justly thought " no State could with safety, or would 
in wisdom, endure it®." 

The lord deputy (Wentworth) procures the formal 
adoption of the English Articles by the Irish Church'. 

• This was made an accusation against him at his trial, when he 
was charged with endeavouring to sow dissension between the 
English and the other Reformed Churches ; but it appears from the 
original act (Sept. 26, 1636) that the matter was misrepresented, 
when it was said that he had suppressed these congregations. They 
were still to continue, but to be composed of foreign-bom members 
only ; their descendants were to " conform themselves to the Eng- 
lish Liturgy, every one in his parish," their occasional resort to the 
foreign churches, however, not being prohibited. The bishop of 
Norwich (Matthew Wren) zealously seconded the archbishop's views, 
and in consequence many of the foreigners left that city. 

' The Articles of the Church in Ireland were more decidedly Cal- 
vinistic thfoi those in England, as the Lambeth Articles (see p. 317) 
had been incorporated witii them. It was owing to the advice of 
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A.D. 1636. The king encloses a very large qpace of 
groond for a park at Richmond, taking, in some cases, 
men's land without their consents. 

The tax of ship-money heing much murmured against, 
the king requires the opinion of the judges, all of whom 
dedare, that in case of danger to the whole kingdom, 
the king can hy law levy it from all his suhjects^ and 
that he is the sole judge of the danger^. John Hamp* 
den^ a Buckinghamshire gentleman, and several othersf 
rrifttse to pay the tax, and are in consequence sued in the 
couit of Exchequer. 

A.D. 1637. A proclamation issued, April 30, im- 
posing restrictions on emigration to America. This 
proclamation states that "men of idle and refractory 
humours, whose only or principal end is to live without 

Av^lushop Laud that this step was taken, which was reluctantly 

tiMkXN^ed to by Archbishop Usher and the Ir^ prelates, who looked 

ujH« it as a surrender of the independence of their national Church. 

c Archbishop Laud strongly opposed this project ; so did Lord 

CWifiiu^on, but to annoy the archbishop (with whom he was at 

>,j4t'uttu'^) he pretended the contrary, and argued in a way which 

^mH Uiiistrates the mode of converting light matters into serious 

oJ&uo^ which then prevailed in the courts. He said the park 

>ikt.Hijd bo convenient for the king's pleas\u*e in the winter season, 

>^ubKHiii his being obliged to make any long journeys ; that to op- 

. vw# ^is. r^wolutions therein could only proceed from want of affection 

^ '':id. iH)r!»eu. and he was not sure that it might not be high treason. 

= rs, viiKjr.'*says Clarendon, "upon the wildness of his discourse, 

V ..^»H Aiitj^ asked him, 'Why? whence had he received that 

..vu»a^ " O.'^tin^m coolly replied, * They who did not wish the j 

-,^ x *v*fciii could not love mm ; and they who went about to ., 

^^^,- 'i^s. «^'Ja^ recreation, which preserves bis health, might be 

. .-^M ^» iM^i^5 he knew, guilty of the highest crimes.* " ' 

>% . .-^*4v*s i»;'tisf*d judges were, Finch, chief-justice (see p. 883); 
v^.^. «^««^v»^AV*wloy, Croke, Davenport, Donham, Hutton, 
.. J^' *>x , ,. , V>*«vww *nd Weston. 

* V ,-M.^» w. vViwr Cromwell, sat in the Long Parliament 
.... ».. .v,^*v^^ti^. tttti <^ the breaking out of the war became a 
■ * »v ^^. ^v.^Hh^^ «v«nded in a skirmish at Chalgrove, near 
., v-S. ifii^, HoA 4»d six days after. 
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the reach of authority/' daily withdraw themselves with 
their families to the plantations, where many disorders 
have been caused by them. It therefore ordains that no 
persons of property (" subsidy-men") shall quit the 
country without the license of the privy council, nor 
poorer men without license of the justices, and all are 
to produce certificates of having taken the oaths of alle- 
giance and supremacy, and the testimony of their parish 
minister as to conformity in ecclesiastical matters. 

The cause of ship-money is argued at great length 
before the twelve judges, when they all, except Croke 
and Hutton, give their judgment for the crown, June 12. 

THE STARCHAMBER axtd THE LIBELLERS. 

A.D. 1637. Prynne, Burton, and BastwickJ, are 
condemned in the Starchamber for seditious writings, 
June 14 ; they are placed in the pillory together, and 
mutilated, June 30. 

The punishments inflicted on these men were of the 
most merciless character, and have brought just odium 
on the court which ordered them, though it cannot be 
denied that their conduct was such as to provoke autho- 
rity to lay its hand heavily upon them. 

J William Prynne, as already mentioned, was a barrister. Henry 
Burton, a divine, was bom in Yorkshire in 1579 ; he had been tutor 
to several noblemen, and at one time was clerk of the closet to 
Prince Charles, in which office he was superseded by Bishop Laud. 
He became incumbent of St. Matthew, Friday-street, Lonobn, and 
preached there, on Nov. 6, 1636, a sermon from. Proverbs xxiv. 21, 
22, which occasioned his citation before the High Commission Court. 
Robert Bastwick was bom in Essex in 1593 ; he studied at Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge, had long travelled abroad, and had 
recently settied as a physician at Coldiester, when his book against 
episcopacy brought him into trouble. 
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Fkynne had already safiered fcmr jfean* imprisoimiait 
for his " Histriomastiz V' ^^ undeterred by tbia^ he 
C(mtrhred to have printed **A Divine Tragedy, contain- 
ing a catalogae of God's jadgments agunat Sabbatii- 
breakers," in which the clergy who read the Book of 
Sports were classed with the most heinous offmiderB. 
Borton also, while in the hands of the court for his ser- 
mon, printed " News from Ipswich," containing charges 
of Romish innovation against Bishop Wren> of Norwich, 
whose fidelity to the Church had rendered him very 
odious to the Puritans. Bastwick published a book called 
"Elenchus Papismi," identifying prelacy and popery, 
and, when questioned for it, in the same spirit of con- 
tumacy, followed it up with "A New Litany." The 
works of the whole were worded in the style of the 
most offensive of the Mar-Prelate tracts^; and the 
writers, when in gaol, so openly defied all authority"^, 
that the judges declared it was only owing to the king's 
mercy that they were not charged with treason ". 

Prynne was already under sentence of what was pro- 



» Seep. 389. * See p. 316. 

^ The answers that they prepared to the articles exhibited against 
them were so violent that no advooates could be found to incur tlM 
responsibility of presenting them ; hence they declared that th^ 
were condemned unheard. One specimen of these answers is pre- 
served by Whitelock : " That the prelates are invaders of the king's 
prerogative royal, contemners and despisers of the Holy SCTipturea, 
advancers of popery, superstition, idolatry, and profimeness : also 
they abuse the king's authority, to the oppression of his loyalest 
subjects, and therein exercise ^reat cruelty, tyranny, and injustice ; 
and in execution of those impious performances they shew neither 
wit, honesty, nor temperance. Nor are they either servants of God 
or of the king, but of the devil, being enemies of Qod and the king; 
and of every living thin^ that is good. All which the said Dr. Bast- 
wick is ready to maintain, ftc." 

* There seems no reasonable doubt that they would have suffered 
as traitors under the reign of Elizabeth. See pp. 293, 315. 
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bably equivalent to imprisonment for life^ ; the same sen- 
tence was now pronomiced against the other two. They 
were all fined £5,000 each, degraded firom their profes 
sions, placed in the pillory, their ears cut offP, their 
cheeks and foreheads branded 4, and they were then re- 
moved to Lancaster, Launceston, and Carnarvon. Some 
expressions of 83rmpathy with Prynne on his journey 
through Coventry and Chester, (for which both places 
were heavily fined,) occasioned a change in their destina- 
tions, (Aug. 27,) and they were sent, Prynne to Jersey, 
Burton to Guernsey, and Bastwick to Scilly, where they 
remained rigidly immured until released by order of the 
Long Parliament. 

The Puritans chose to attribute the severity of the 
sentence to Archbishop Laud, and affixed placards in 
conspicuous places, saying, that " the arch-wolf of Can- 
terbury had his hand in persecuting the saints and shed- 
ding the blood of the martyrs." It appears, however, 
from his speech, that the blame rested elsewhere'. 

A decree of the Starchamber is issued for the regu- 
lation of printing and letter-founding, July 1 . 

° He was to be imprisoned until he made submission ; a customary 
judgment, 

c Prynne had already suffered this mutilation ; what remained of 
his ears was pared off so closely that his life was endangered. 

1 Clarendon, though condemning the men as persons of bad re- 
pute, remarks on the insult offered to the learned professions by this 
proceeding, and says, " Every profession, with anger and indigna- 
tion enough, thought their education, and degrees, and quality, 
would have secured them from such infamous judgments, and trea- 
sured up wrath for the time to come." 

' He treated Burton as the chief offender, and replied at length to 
fourteen chai^ges of Romish innovation lurged by him ; said that, 
having answered Rabshakeh, he should not con^te his associates ; 
and concluded, '* Because the business hath some reflection on my- 
self, I shall forbear to censure them, and leave them to 6od*s mercy 
and the king's justice." 
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By this edict the press, and all parties connected with 
it, were placed under the most rigorous surveillance. 
The number of master-printers was limited to twenty» 
(named in the decree,) who were to give security for 
good behaviour in £300, and were to have not mote 
than two presses and two i^prentices each, unless they 
were, or had been, masters or wardens of the Stationers* 
Company ; then they might have three presses, and a 
like number of apprentices ; and there were to be but 
four letter-founders. One penalty for almost every of* 
fence was disability to exercise the profession either as 
master or journeyman ; and as this vrould probably resok 
in 'Sprinting in comers without license^" practising the 
arts of printing, book-binding, letter-founding, or imtlring 
any part of a press, or other printing materials, by perseDS 
disqualified, or not apprenticed thereto*, was to be pun- 
ished by whipping, the pillory, and imprisonment. No 
books were to be reprinted without a fresh license, al- 
though they might have been formerly examined and 
allowed; and books brought from abroad were to be 
landed in London only, and each was to be carefully 
examined by persons appointed by the archbishop of 
Canterbury and the bishop of London, who had power 
to seize and destroy all " seditious, schismatical, or of- 
fensive *' productions ; and periodical searches were to 
be made both of booksellers' shops and private bouses. 
The activity of the Puritans, however, was more than 
a match for the law, and books fully deserving all these 



* In the time of ISizabeth a private press was discovered in th«^ 
bouse of a Bomamst lady (Mrs. Stonar), the workmen being her do- 
moetio servants. 
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titles were as widely circulated as before*, and had a 
great share in producing the convulsions that followed °. 



A.D. 1637. The bishop of Lincoln (John Williams) 
is proceeded against in the Starchamber for sedition and 
libel ^, is heavily fined and imprisoned, July 11; he is 

* Some were imported from abroad, but much the greater number 
were printed at private presses in Ei^g^land. 

" Oine person who suffered for distributing the books of Prynne 
and his Mends was the noted John lilbume, then a London appren- 
tice of eighte^i (he was bom at Durham, of a gentleman's family, in 
1616) ; he bore a severe whipping from the Fleet to Westminster 
(April 18, 1638) with a stoicism whioh procured for him the name of 
'' Sturdy John," and, being released from prison by the Long Parlia- 
ment, he took up arms in Uieir cause, fougnt desperately at Kdgehill, 
Brentford, and elsewhere, an^ gained the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 
A money compensation was voted to him, but this it seems he 
only received m part, and the remainder of his life was passed in 
vain efforts to obtain it, and in quarrels with every one with whom 
he came in contact. His general, the earl of Manchester, com- 
plained of his insubordination, and he was committed to the Tower ; 
Cromwell procured his release, but he was soon again imprisonea 
for "writing a seditious book," and when he regained his liberty, 
so &r from seeking to conciliate those in power, he joined the 
Levellers, and, beside other works, wrote nis ** England's new 
Chains," in which the hypocrisy and tyranny of the Council of 
State and Cromwell were mercilessly exposed. After being ac- 
quitted on a charge of treason, he was banished by Act of Parha- 
ment, early in 1652, and, in strict accordance with his character, 
rei^ised to kneel at the bar while receiving sentence. When the 
parliament was overthrown by Cromwell, lilbume returned, and 
addressed ''The Banished Man's Plea" to him, but instead of favour 
was sent for trial. Here he conducted himself with singular address, 
and was, after a three days' trial, acquitted. Cromwell, however, 
committed him a prisoner to Jersey, but at length became reconciled 
to him, and by letter of privy seal, dated March 31, 1656, granted 
him a pension of 40s. a-week, whioh was on Dec. 22, 1657, continued 
to his widow Elizabeth. Lilbume had ioined the new sect of Quakers, 
and was buried among them, Aug. 31, 1657, the funeral being ac- 
companied by a quarr^ which nearly ended in blows fix>m a differ- 
ence of opinion among his admirers as to using or dispensing with a 
pall to his coffin. 

* He had long &voured the Puritans, and was charged with say- 
ing that they were the king's best subjecte ; hisjpapers being seized, 
some of them were pronounced hbellous. Tne speech charged 
against him not being mlly proved, it was said that he had tampered 
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suspended from office by the High Commission Court, 
July 24. 

SCOTLAND. 

A.D. 1637. A book of canons is prepared for Scot- 
land ; and a liturgy, differing in some points from that 
of the Church of England, is ordered to be used there. 
Its first celebration at Edinburgh (Sunday, July 23) is 
marked by great tumult, and the Scottish council forbear 
to press it further. 

The canons and liturgy had been prepared by the 
Scottish prelates, and revised by the archbishop of 
Canterbury ; they contained nothing but what had been 
all along held for sound doctrine and orderly discipline 
by the Church of England ; but their introducers over- 
looked the very important fact, that the Reformation in 
Scotland had been carried on by men who shook the 
throne, and regarded episcopacy as contrary to the 
Gospel, and that their disciples were little likely to re- 
ceive with favom* a book which asserted the divine right 
of kings, or a form of service which restrained the free- 
dom of praying and preaching and ministering of the 
sacraments according to his own views, which each 
minister of the Scottish kirk had so long exercised. 
This neglect was aggravated by an injudicious mode of 
proceeding. The canons and the liturgy were intro- 
duced merely by the royal authority, without any re- 
ference to the General Assembly, the recognised organ | 
of the Scottish kirk, and hence they were plausibly ' 

with the witnesses. His firiend, Dr. Osbaldistone, who had written 
some lottora which gave ofifonce, succeeded in concealing himself, 
but the bishop was imprisoned until the general release of political 
prisoners in 1640. 

i 
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represented as offensive at once to the national inde- 
pendencey, and to the " pure evangel" of Christ. 

A proclamation puhlished, Aug. 18, of the king's 
determination to uphold the power of the High Com- 
mission and other ecclesiastical courts'. 

The people repair in multitudes to Edinburgh, in 
October, and petition the council to procure the with- 
drawal of the new Service-book. The council orders 
them to return to their homes, but the direction is dis- 
regarded; several of the council are ill-treated in the 
streets, (Oct. 18,) its session is removed to Linlith- 
gow, and many of the bishops retire to England. 

The petition of the people (to whom most of the 
nobility and gentry had now joined themselves) is for- 
warded to the king ; he sends in answer a proclamation 
(dated Dec. 7) forbidding such assemblies under the 
penalty of treason, but the council do not at once pub- 
lish it. 

A.D. 1638. The king's proclamation is published at 
Edmburgh, Feb. 15. 

The earl of Home and several other noblemen, the 
clergy and gentry, protest against its denial of their right 
of petitioning, and, under the name of Tables, form a 

7 Scruples on this very point actuated the king himself but he 
was unfortunately induced to abandon them. 

• The civilians in these courts laboured zealously to extend their 
jurisdiction, which gave rise to great jealousy on the part of the 
lawyers ; hence prohibitions were readily granted by the king's 
courts to stay proceedings. These prohibitions it was the delight of 
the nonconformists to procure, and they were brought into court in 
the most offensive manner. Archbishop Laud mentions one thrown 
into the court, which struck him on the oreast : and another handed 
to the judge, amid jeers and laughter, on a stick. Such conduct must 
be taken into account, when blaming the severities ezerdsed in 
this reign. 
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kmd of ^ovinonal goyemment, whidi keeps possesaioa 
of Edmbnrgh, and in effect roles the whole country. 

Hie Covenant* is drawn np and published l^ tiie 
Tables, March 1, and is eagerly signed by all classes. 

A fresh proclamation issued, forbidding persons to 
lemove to New England without license. May 1. 

The marquis of Hamilton is sent as commissioner to 
Scotland in June ; he fails to procure the renunciation 
of the Covenant. 

The king sends a declaration (dated Sept. 9), abtti* 
doning the^ canons and liturgy, and promising to caU a 
general assembly and a parliament. 

The people, without waiting for the royal permission, 
elect a general assembly ^ which meets at Glasgow, 
Nov. 21. The bishops protest against the assembly as 
iUegal, and the marquis formaUy dissolves it, Nov« 28 ; 
but it sits notwithstanding, till Dec. 20, pronounces the 
abolition of episcopacy, deposes the bishops in a body, 
and excommunicates four of their number. 

The Covenanters prepare for war against the king: 
they levy taxes, seize on and garrison the fortresses, 
enter into formal communications with the king of 
France, invite Scottish officers and soldiers from the 
Grerman wars, and correspond with the Puritan party in 
England ^, 

* This professed to be based on a document which James VI. had 
signed in the year 1580, but a number of clauses were added, which 
gave it a new character ; the most important being one bv which the 
subscribers bound themselves to resist the attempted mnovationa 
against all persons whatever. 

^ It was composed, contrary to the king's wish, of equal numbers 
of ministers and laymen (styled ruling elders). 

* "I wanted not solicitations on the behalf of the Covenanters," 
says Whitelook, " but I persuaded my Mends not to foment these 
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A.D. 1639. The king levies troops against the Scots, 
and publishes a declaration, (Feb. 27,) charging them 
with seeking to overthrow the regal power under pre- 
tence of religion. The Scots issue a counter declaration, 
asserting that they have no evil intention towards the 
king or the English people, but have taken up arms for 
their defence from the " meditated introduction of po- 
pery," Feb. 7. 

The Scots seize the castles of Edinburgh, Dumbarton, 
Stirling, and other strong posts, in March. 

The king's army, under the earls of Arundel, Essex, 
and Holland, marches to York, committing many ex- 
cesses in its way ; a fleet, under the marquis of Hamil- 
ton, sails into the Frith of Forth. 

The king repairs to York, in April, where he revokes 
a number of oppressive grants and monopolies. 

The English army advances as far as Berwick, but 
soon retires without coming to hostilities ; the Scots 
then send commissioners to York, a pacification ^ is con- 
cluded, June 18, and the king soon after returns to 
London. 

The Scottish assembly and parliament meet in 
August ; they formally abolish episcopacy, and propose 
acts limiting the royal power. The parliament is in con- 
growing public differences, nor to be any means of encouraging a 
foreign nation, proud and subtle, against our natural prince^ and 
feared great and evil consequences thereofl" 

<* By this treaty the Scottish army was to be immediately dis- 
banded, and the royal fortresses surrendered, but neither was done, 
and the Covenanters pursued with rigour all who had taken arms for 
the long. Dilutes also arose about the terms of the treaty, and 
the Scote publi^ed a paper concerning it, which was adjudged libel- 
lous and seditious by the council in England, and was ordered to be 
burnt by the hangmaiu 

Dd 



pracagned br die Idng^s oommiaaioiier (Joha 
Scout, evl of Timqiodr), bat tfaej protest against tiik 
as invalid without their own consent, and send depntiM 
to piesent a remonstranoe to tibe king. 

A ^nzush fleet is defeated bj the Dutch in the 
Downs*. Oct. 11, 12. 

The king prepares for a fresh war with the Scots. 
Large sums are pmcuied from the Rmnanista by the 
qneen's infloence, whence the force equipped is invidi^ 
ooshr strled ^ the popish army." 

A.n. 1640. The Scots send fr'esh conumssioners to 
London, one of whom (Lord Londoon) is detected in a 
correspondence with the king of France, and is sent to 
the Tower. 

The king, by the advice of Wentworth and Land, 
calls a parliamoit, after eleven years' cessation. It 
meets April 13 ; the former dispute as to voting supplies 
before grievances are redressed is resamed, and, after 
some ineffectual conferences between the two Houses, 
the parliament is dissolved. May 5. 

The convocation continues its sitting until May 29, in 
virtue of an opinion of the law officers of the crown ; it 
grants a subsidy of £120,000, and frames canons, in 
which the divine right of kings and the duty of passive 
obedience are inculcated ^. 

* The Spaniards lay in the Downs some days before th^ were at- 
tacked, and the king offered to escort them safely to Flanders or 
Spain for a smn of money ; but whilst the negotiation was pending, 
the Dutch bore down on them and destroy^ them, although the 
Knglish fleet was present under Admiral Pennington. 

' An oath was also imposed by one canon (the sixth), <* for the 
prerenting of aU innovations in doctrine and government," refusal to 
take whidi was to be punished by the loss of all eoclesiastical prefer- 
ment. Another canon (the fiftn), ** Against Sectaries," sul^eoted 
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An attack is made on Archbishop Land's palace at 
Lambeth, May 1 1 ; this, as " levying war," is held to 
be treason by the judges, and one man is executed for 
it. May 23. 

Large contributions are raised for the king's service, 
and his army, commanded by the earls of Northumber- 
land and Strafford, and Lord Conway, advances against 
the Scots. 

The Scots enter England, Aug. 20 ; they pass the 
Tyne at Newbum, defeating there a party of the Eng- 
hsh, Aug. 27, and take possession of Newcastle. 

The king, who had remained at York, summons the 
peers to meet him there on Sept. 24. 

They assemble, when the king informs them of his 
intention to call a parliament, and gives a commission to 
the earl of Essex and fifteen other peers to treat with 
commissioners from the Scots ; a cessation of arms is 
agreed on, at Ripon, Oct. 26, and the discussion of the 
various demands removed to London s. 

The High Commission Court sits for the last time, at 
St. Paul's, when the people make a tumult, tear up the 
benches, and cry, " No Bishops ! no High Commission !" 
Oct. 22. 



** Anabaptists, Brownists, Separatists, Familists," and other dissen- 
tients to the same proceedings and penalties, as fur as applicable, as 
Romish recusants, and directed the Duming of any ** book, writing, 
or scandalous pamphlet devised against the government of the 
Church," equally with those inculcating Socinianism. The con- 
tinuing of this convocation after the parliament had been dissolved 
was made an accusation against Archbishop Laud, though he had 
acted by legal advice. 
' One of the Scottish conmussioners was Alexander Henderson, a 

Ereacher ; the church of St. Augustine by St. Paul's was given up to 
im, and his violent sermons had great effect in augmenting the 
popular discontent. 
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The parliament meets** Nov. 3. ** The first week," 
says Whitelock, *' was spent in naming general com- 
mittees, and establishing them^ and receiving a great 
many petitions, both from particular persons and some 
from multitudes, and brought by troops of horsemen 
from several counties, craving redress of grievances and 
of exorbitances, both in Church and State." 

The bishop of Lincoln J, Prynne, Burton, Bastwick'^, 
Leighton, Lilbume, Chambers \ and many others, impri- 
soned by sentence of the Starchamber or Court of High 
Commission, bring forward complaints of their treat- 
ment ; a committee is appointed to investigate the same, 
and they are ordered to be brought to London. 

The Commons present articles of impeachment ag^ainst 
the end of Strafford™, Nov. 11, when he is committed to 



** They chose for their Speaker William Lenthall, a benoher <^ 
Lincoln's Inn, and member for Woodstock. 

*■ See Notes and Illustrations. 

J Seep. 397. 

^ A money compensation was voted to them, but it does not ap- 
peax- to have been paid to the two latter, who took no further part 
in public affairs; !Bastwick's widow (Susanna), however, received 
(July 7, 1655) a pension of 20s. weekly firom Cromwell, which was 
increased to 40s. Dec. 24, 1655, as appears by the letters of privy 
seal. Trymie fared better, as he was employed in collecting the 
evidence against Archbishop Laud, when he treated the captive with 
extreme harshness. He at length became obnoxious to the army 
for opposing the murder of the king, but lived unnoticed during 
the E^tectorate, and at the Restoration obtained the office of keeper 
of tho records in the Tower, which he held till his death, in 1669. 

The sum of £13,680 was voted to Chambers, as a compenaatkm 
fbrbis sufferings and losses out of a fine of £50,000 imposed on the 
farmers of the customs. A petition of his to the parliament in 1664 
states that he received none of this money, and had been deprived 
of a place in the customs granted to him in lieu of it. In 1656 
(July 31) he had letters of privy seal granting him the above sum 
out of the moiety of any discoveries of concealed lands, &a that he 
might make ; but he did not succeed in this, and he died in povertv 
in 1658. ^ 

a The principal man in this proceeding was Mr. Fym. He was 
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the custody of the usher ; he is removed to the Tower, 
Nov. 25. 

The king at first refuses to allow any of his council to 
be examined by the parliament, but soon gives way, and 
Archbishop Laud is so examined, Dec. 4. 

Sir Francis Windebank, secretary of state, being ac- 
cused of corruptly favouring Romanists, escapes to 
France °. The lord keeper. Finch of Fordwich, being 
impeached, after a speech in bis own defence, before the 
Commons, flees to Holland®. 

The canons lately made are voted unlawful, after a 
two days* debate, Dec. 16; Archbishop Laud is named 
as their author, the Scots present a complaint against 
him as " the great incendiary," and he is committed to 
the custody of the usher, Dec. 18. 

The archbishop is fined £500 as amends to Sir Bobert 
Howard, imprisoned by his order in 1637 P. 

A.D. 1641. The Commons order that '* commissions 
be sent into all counties for the defacing, demolishing, 
and quite taking away of all images, altars, or tables 
turned altar-wise, crucifixes, superstitious pictures, mo- 
bom in Somersetshire in 1584, was a lawyer, and had once held an 
office in the Exchequer. He had sat in the two preceding parlia- 
ments, and was regarded with much deference by nis party. Pym 
died in the vear 1643. 

" He died there soon after. 

" He had, as chief justice, been very instrumental in procuring the 
other judges' opinions in fbivour of ship-money ; had been a pro- 
minent member of the Starchamber, and was believed to have ad- 
vised the sudden dissolution of the last parliament. He returned at 
the Bestoration, sat on the trial of the regicides, and died shortly 
after. 

p Sir Robert had contracted an adulterous marriage with the 
Viscountess Purbeck, and had rescued her from confinement when 
sentenced to a public penance ; for this he suffered an imprisonment 
of three months in the Gkttehouse at Westminster. 
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numents, and reliques of idolatry, out of all churches (i| 
chapels V* Jan. 23. 

Sir Edward Littleton is made lord keeper ', Jan. 29. 

The charges against the earl of Strafford (twentv- 
eight in number") are laid before the House of Lords, 
Jan. 30. 

An act passed (Feb. 15) " for the prevention of incon- 
veniences happening by the long intermission of parlia- 
ments" (16 Car. I. c. 1). This important act provides 
for the meeting of a parliament at least once in three 
years ; imposes an oath on the lord chancellor and other 
officers concerned to issue the necessary 'writs, and, in 
case of the default of any of them, empowers the people 
to elect representatives, who shall meet on the third 
Monday in January ; the House of Commons so formed, 
as well as the House of Peers, being incapable of being 
prorogued or dissolved under fifty days from their first 
meeting without their own consent *. 

*> In consequence, the crosses at Charing, St. Paul's, and Cheap- 
side were thrown down by Sir Robert Harlow ; other fanatics dese- 
crated the churches, and hindered the public service. The journal 
of one of the commissioners (Thomas Dowsing, employed in the 
eastern counties,) has been preserved and published. It fully bears 
out the complaints of Bishop Hall and others of most vile and bar- 
barous profanation. See Notes and Illustrations. 

» He continued with the parUament some time after the king had 
left London, but then repaired to him, taking the great seal with 
him, which obUged the parliament to fabricate a new seal for them- 
selves. He died in ofl&ce, Aug. 27, 1645. 

• There were at first but nine articles, but these were afterwards 
amplified into the above number. He was charged with rulin'^ 
Ireland and the north of England by the sword, and endeavouring 
to subvert the fundamental laws ; with stirring up hostility with 
Scotland, and labouring to subvert parliaments. The Scottish 
commissioners and some members of the Irish parliament also ex- 
hibited charges against him, but they were in substance contained 
in the articles exhibited by the House of Commons. 

I This act was repealed in 1664 (16 Car. II. c. 1), as being de- 
rogatory to the Crown. 
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Sir Robert Berkley, one of the judges, accused of high 
treason, is seized on the bench and committed to prison, 
Feb. 13°. 

The charges against Archbishop Laud^ are brought 
forward, Feb. 26 ; he is sent to the Tower, March 1. 

The House of Commons passes a vote against bishops 
sitting in parliament, or any clerk holding temporal 
authority, March 10. 

The earl of Strafford's trial commences, before the 
earl of Arundel, as high steward, and the House of Peers, 
March 22. 

In the course of the trial (April 13), a paper is pro- 
duced against him ^, purporting to be minutes of advice 
given by him at the council-table. May 5, 1640, ("You 
have an army in Ireland that you may employ to reduce 
this kingdom to obedience") ; he denies its genuineness ; 
various points of law are argued by his counsel, and the 
Peers seem unlikely to convict him. 

The Commons pass a bill of attainder against him^, 
April 21, to which the Lords at length consent, April 
29. 

The king addresses the parliament, desiring them to 

* He was subsequently released without trial, on payment of a 
composition of j<'10,000. 

• There were fourteen original and ten supplementary articles, but 
all may be comprised under the three heads of endeavouring (1) to 
subvert the fundamental laws of the realm and introduce arbitrary 
ffovemmont ; (2) to subvert true religion and introduce popery ; and 
(3) to subvert the rights of parliament. 

• It was brought forward by Sir Henry Vane, who professed ho 
had found it among the papers of his &ther, the secretary of state. 

* Lord Digby, son of the earl of Bristol, and fifty-four others voted 

X'nst it ; their names were posted in the streets as '* Straffordians, 
, to save a traitor, would betray their country." The House, 
when complained to, refused to notice tJt^ infringement of its free- 
dom of debate. 
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spare the life of the earl, *' whom m honour anc 
science he cannot believe guilty of treason, and 
fore will not consent to the bill against him,*' ba 
fessing him to be unfit evermore to be employed i 
place of trust. May 1. 

Some preachers on the next day (Sunday) inch 
multitude to demand the execution of the earl; 
accordingly repair tumultuously to Westminster thi 
lowing day, May 3. 

The king endeavours to procure the escape of the 
from the Tower, but the plan is frustrated by the ^ 
ance of the lieutenant. Sir William Balfour y. 

A plan to bring the English army from the noil 
overawe the parliament ' is discovered. The Corns 
in consequence draw up a Protestation (May 5) of \ 
resolve to maintain the Protestant faith against Rai| 
innovation, to protect the king's person, the freedod 
the parliament, and the rights and liberties of the { 
ject. This Protestation was also taken by the peers] 
bishops, but a bill intended to impose it on all cl 
was rejected. 

The king at length gives his consent, by commissi^ 
the act of attainder of the earl of Strafford* [16 Cj 

y He was a Scottish Covenanter, who had been placed in 
office at the express demand of the Commons, 

■ The plan, in which Jermyn, Groring, Legg, and others 
royal officers were participators, was clearly proved to have re< 
the sanction of the king, and it served ever after with his advei 
as an argument of his bad faith. 

* The king is understood to have yielded to the sophistical reM 
ing of the bishop of Lincoln, in deserting Strafford ; and even: 
devoted subject, Archbishop Laud, cannot forbear to censure ^j 
He justly remarks, that the king's speech of his determinatioBU 
to assent to the bill "displeased mightily, and I verily think itl 
tened the earl's death. And, indeed, to what end should the £ 

1 
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c. 38], May 10 ; as also to an act " to prevent inconve- 
niences which may happen by the untimely adjourning, 
proroguing, or dissolving of this present parliament" 
[c. 7], which provides that neither House shall be ad- 
journed except at their own order, or the parliament 
dissolved except by act of parliament ^. 

The king sends a letter to the Lords, requesting them 
to confer with the Commons on some means of sparing 
the earl's life, May 11 ; they decline to do so, and he is 
beheaded on Tower-Hill ^'j May 12. 

The pacification with Scotland ratified by parliament 
[c. 17], and £300,000 secured as "friendly assistance 
and relief promised to our brethren of Scotland,-' [c. 
18]. 

A subsidy of tunnage and poundage granted [c. 8]. 

come voluntarily to say this, and there, unless he would have bided 
by it, whatever came ? And it had been far more regal to reject the 
bill when it had been brought to him, (laa conscience standing so as 
his Majesty openly professed it did,) than to make this honourable 
preface, and let the oill pass after." 

»> The reason assigned for this act, which in reality overthrew the 
royal authority, was, that the large sums of money necessary to be 
borrowed for the payment of the armies, which it was desired to dis- 
band, could not be had ** until such obstacles are first removed as 
are occasioned by fears, jealousies, and apprehensions of divers his 
Maje8tv*s loyal subjects, that this present parliament may be ad- 
journed, prorogued, or dissolved before justice shall be duly executed 
upon delmquonts, public grievances redressed, a firm peace between 
the two nations of England and Scotland concluded, and before 
sufficient provision be made for the repayment of the said moneys 
so to be raised." 

*= As he passed to execution he received the blessing of his fellow- 
captive, Archbishop Laud, who, in the history of his own Troubles 
and Trial, thus notices his death: **In their judgment who were 
men of worth, and some upon, some near the scaffold, he made 
a patient, and pious, and courageous end : insomuch, that some 
doubted whether his death had more of the Koman or the Christian 
in it, it was so full of both. And, notwithstanding this hard fate 
which fell upon him, he is dead with more honour than any of them 
will gain wmch hunted after his life." 
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Thu grant wu bat fixxn Hay 25 to Jdy 15, 1641 ' 
any officer presoming to levy it after that time w 
ineor the penaltiea of prannimire, and also be diai 
during hia life to sue in any court 

A poIUtax is levied for the payment and diabandn 
both armies, [c. 9]. Dukes were to pay £100 ; bii 
£60 ; other ranks less ; gentlemen of £100 per an 
were taxed at £5; freemen of companies, la.; 
meaner persons, 6d. ; Romish recusants were warn 
in doable rates. 

Tlie biriiop of Norwich (Matthew Wren) is conuq 
to the Tower, on the complaint of the Commons, Jd 

Five of the judges who had argued in fovour of i 
money (Bramston, Crawley, Davenport, Trevor, | 
Weston) are imprisoned; an act is passed wherel 
their proceedings in the matter are declared vou 
all records and processes concerning the same 
void and cancelled [c. 14], 

An act passed " for regulating the Privy Council 
for taking away the court commonly called the 
chamber," [c. 10]. This act asserts that all mi 
heretofore examined in the Starchamber are co| 
by the common law, affirms that the king and his c( 
have no jurisdiction, power, or authority over any 
estate ®, and forbids the attempt to exercise such b] 



d The grant was continued, by six subsequent acta [oc 12, 
29, 31, 36], to July 2, 1642 ; the purpose evidently being to 
concessions as the price of each renewal. 

" As a consequence of this, the court of the presidoit afid t 
of Wales, the council of the North, and the palatine courts ofl 
caster and Chester, were abolished, the first two entirely, the 
only so &r as they had imitated the arbitrary jurisdiction 
Starchamber. 
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officer whatever, on pain of £500 penalty for the first 
offence, £ 1,000 for the second, and disahility to hold 
office, or to make or receive any gift, grant, or convey- 
ance of lands, &c., for the third. 

The High Commission Court abolished, and the erec- 
tion of any new court with like powers forbidden, [c. 

n]. 

The Stannary and Forest Courts regulated, [cc. 15, 
16]. The jurisdiction of the first was confined, under 
heavy penalties, to causes arising among the tinners ; 
and the limits of forests were ordered to be ascertained 
by commissioners '. 

Writs to compel the takmg of the order of Knight- 
hood abolished 8, [c. 20]. 

An act passed for the relief of captives taken by 
Turkish, Moorish, and other pirates, [c. 24]. For this 
purpose an additional duty of 5 per cent, was laid on 
merchandize for three years; it was to be received by 
the corporation of London, and laid out by a committee 
of both Houses in providing for the safeguard of the 
seas, the neglect of which, by evil ministers, the act 
states, had occasioned many to be taken captives, who, 
being used with extreme cruelty, had become renegades. 

The sum of £61,125 12&. 2d. voted as compensation 
to Hollis, Selden, Chambers, and others, July 8. 

The English and Scottish armies are disbanded on the 
same day, Aug. 6. 

The king goes to Scotland early in August, being 
accompanied by Lord Howard of Eskrick, Sir Philip 

' At the same time the Earl Marshal*8 Court was voted a sjiev- 
anoe, and abolished, without the passing of any statute. 
' See p. 886. 
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Stapleto'n and Mr. Hampden, who keep up the inter- 
course between the malcontents in both kingdoms. 

The Commons impeach thirteen of the bishops for 
their share in the canons of 1640^, Aug. 13. 

The Scottish parhament assembles, Aug. 17; all the 
recent proceedings against the bishops are confirmed by 
the king, and a portion of their revenues appropriated 
to the various universities. The king gives new titles 
and important offices to the chief actors in the late 
troubles *. 

The parliament adjourns, Sept. 8, but both Houses 
appoint committees to sit during the recess. 

The committee of the Peers consisted of the earl of 
Essex (whom the king had lately appointed general of 
his forces south of Trent, with extensive powers,) and 
fifteen others ; they shewed little activity, confining them- 
selves to merely formal correspondence with the officers 
charged with the disbanding of the armies. The com- 
mittee of the Commons acted very differently ; they were 
fifty in number, and had for their chairman Mr. Pym, 
under whose direction they became in effect the rulers of 
the nation. They carried on inquiries regarding those 
whom the House had voted delinquents; listened to 
every information, whether well or ill-founded, which 
might discredit the king and his ministers, and issued 
orders on all kinds of subjects, and merely on their 
own authority. But, as might be expected, their chief 
efforts were directed to overthrow the constitution of 

»» See p. 402. 

^ Lesley, the general, was made earl of Leven ; lord Loudoun 
(formerly imprisoned for corresponding with the French king), an 
earl ; the earl of Argyle \?»s cteaXi^A. ^ xaax^a. 
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the Church, which Archbishop Laud had so zealously 
laboured to uphold ; they thrust their own partisans into 
vacant livings, practised every kind of annoyance and 
injury to the clergy, suspended the performance of the 
Liturgy, and encouraged in the populace a contempt for 
holy places and things, which soon resulted in the most 
grievous profanation of churches and tombs, and in the 
open promulgation of the impious opinions of the Ana- 
baptists and Socinians. 

IRELAND. 

A.D. 1641. A formidable insurrection breaks out in 
the north of Ireland, Oct. 23. 

The success of the Scots in their recent contest in- 
spired the Romanists of Ireland with a hope of ob- 
taining in like manner a redress of many grievances, 
under which they had long laboured, and regarding 
which they had just reason to complain of the bad 
faith of the king and his advisers J. Their time-ho- 
noured customs of tanistry and gavelkind^ had been 
declared illegal by the courts ; whole counties had been 
claimed as belonging to the crown, on the most iniquitous 
pretexts^; the property of their oldest and wealthiest 

i In 1628 the king had, for a hirge sum of money (£120,000), agreed 
to a series of Graces, as they were termed, by which, among other 
things, the oath of supremacy was dispensed with, recusants were 
allowed to practise in the courts of law, and a promise was given 
that claims oy the crown to concealed property should be limited to 
sixty years ; these concessions were to be ratified by a parliament, 
but by the dishonest management of Wentworth this was defeated, 
although the money had been paid. 

^ SeevoLi. pp. 261^252. 
Wentwortn, in his letters, avows his opinion that Ireland was 
a conquered country, and that therefore its inhabitants had neither 
rights nor property except by express grant from the crown. Acting 
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families had been thus greatly diminished, and what 
remained to them was manifestly insecure. Added to 
this, the vehement language of the Puritan party, which 
had now gained so fatal an ascendancy in England, filled 
them with fears of a settled design to extirpate their re- 
ligion ; and, whilst they were excluded from ofiices of 
honour or profit, they saw the humble dependants of the 
" undertakers" for the new plantations sitting in parha- 
ment, or acting as magistrates. The iron rule of Went- 
worth prevented more than murmurs and secret con- 
federacies, but now that he was no more« and the 
king's authority was in reality extinct, the energy and 
eloquence of one man sufficed to determine them on 
an appeal to arms. 

This was Roger More, a gentleman of Kildare, whose 
family estate had been reduced to one-tenth of its ori- 
ginal size by the aggressions of the English planters. 
He procured the co-operation of Sir Phelim O'Neal ™ (a 
kinsman of the attainted earl of Tyrone), of Lord Innis- 
killen (Cornelius McGuire), and many other native Irish 



on this, he claimed the whole province of Connaught, as given by 
Henry III. to Richard de Burgh, and reannexed to the crown by De 
Burgh*s descendant, Edward IV. A jury at Galway returned a ver- 
dict that the grant in question was only of certain royalties, not of 
the fee-simple of the land ; they were heavily fined and imprisoned, 
and the freeholders were intimidated into the surrender of from one- 
third to one half of their lands, upon which it was proposed to found 
new English plantations. These grievances fell heavily upon the 
whole body of Romanists, while at the same time the Protestant 
settlers were harassed by inquiries into the mode in which they had 
fulfilled the conditions of their grants, and rendered almost as dis- 
contented as the native Irish. 

» He had studied the law in Lincoln's Inn, and professed Pro- 
testantism ; but he now avowed himself a Romanist. After a va- 
riety of fortune ho was captured by the republicans and executei 
in 165Z 
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chieftains, and expecting at least the neutrality of the 
Anglo-Irish lords of the Pale, he planned a surprise of 
Duhlin Castle and a general rising in Ulster, both to 
be attempted on the same day, October 23, 1641. 

The attempt on Dublin miscarried, owing to a prema- 
ture disclosure of the plot to one Owen ConoUy, who 
carried the news to the lords justices, but the rising in 
Ulster was at first successful; the open country was 
ravaged, most of the newly-founded towns captured, and 
the unhappy settlers either killed on the spot, or driven 
to take refuge in Dublin, where famine and sickness 
made awful ravages among Ihem. 

The lords justices sent urgent messages for succour, 
both to the king in Scotland and to the English parHa- 
ment ; fortified Dublin, and endeavoured to induce the 
Anglo-Irish to take the field against the insurgents , but 
this few of them would do; though opposed in other 
matters, they were united to O'Neal by community of 
faith, and the threats of the Puritans. Some troops, 
however, arrived from England, the natives were worsted 
in many encounters, and horrible cruelties were com- 
mitted on both sides °. The marquis of Ormond laboured 
zealously to preserve the semblance of the royal autho- 
rity, but in this he was opposed as much by the troops of 
the parliament as by those of the confederate Catholics ; 

■ In RuAworth (voL iiL) may be seen a long list of butcheries 
said to have been committed by the Romanists on the Protestants, 
grounded on inquisitions taken some years after ; but it is remark- 
able that the lords justices, writing at the very time, make no men- 
tion of any such general massacre of the Protestants (amounting to 
200,000 according to some writers, to 40,000 or 60,000 accordmg to 
others,) as is usimlly said to have occurred. The contest was doubt- 
less embittered by the difference of creeds, but it unquestionably 
arose rather from poUtical than purely religious causes : the Roman- 
ists armed to preserve Uieir estates. 
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with the latter he at length concluded an armistice, 
(Sept. 15, 1643), the king, though doubtless in no way 
connected with the original rising, as his enemies asserted, 
having before this negotiated with the Irish for their help 
against his parliament °. On the ruin of the royal cause 
in England, Ormond was obliged to make a treaty with 
the parliament (June 19, 1647) and withdraw to the 
continent. The Assembly of Kilkenny refused to be 
bound by the stipulations that he had made, and the 
triumphant republicans carried on the war until they had 
effected more than any of the Enghsh kings had ever 
done, and by the complete 'conquest of the island were 
enabled to portion it out by the sword among their 
adherents. 



A.D. 1641. The parliament reassembles, Oct. 20; 
they receive information of the events in Ireland, Oct. 
25 ; the king commits the conduct of the war to them. 

The king fills up several vacant bishoprics p, on which 
the Commons remonstrate, but fail to procure the con- 
currence of the Peers. 

The king returns to England; he is entertained by 
the citizens of London, with great apparent cordiality, 
Nov. 25. He removes the next day to Hampton Court, 
and shortly after revokes the commission of the earl of 
Essex. 

" His agent was Lord Glamorgan (Edward Somerset, afterwards 
marquis of Worcester), who was empowered to treat with them 
without the knowledge of Ormond, the lord-Ueutenant. Charles was 
so disingenuous as to disavow him, and declare that he had exceeded 
his instructions ; but the original documents remain, and they prove 
that such was not the case. 

p Bristol, Carlisle, Chichester, Exeter, Norwich, Salisbury, Wor- 
cester, and York. 
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The Commons draw up a vehement Remonstrance, 
which they present to the king 4, Dec. I. 

The kmg returns to Whitehall, early in Decemher; 
many gentlemen offer their services as a hody-guard ^, 
between whom and the populace skirmishes daily take 
place. 

The bishops, being daily assaulted on their way to 
the pailiament, at length draw up, at the recommenda- 
tion of Williams, archbishop of York, a protest against 
" all laws, orders, votes, resolutions, and determinations*' 
passed during their '' enforced absence," Dec. 28. 

The protest is communidited to the parliament, Dec. 
29, and on the complaint of the Commons, the sign- 
ers, twelve in number, are committed to the Tower", 
Dec. 30. 

* It consisted of no leas than 206 articles, and dwelt with bitter- 
ness on every harsh or iUe^ act that had been committed by the 
government m>m the period of the king's accession. It was printed, 
fuid widely cUstributed, and had a most baneful effect on the people, 
who crowded daily to tiie parliament-house, attacked the bishops, 
and menaced the court 

' They were commanded by Colonel Lunsford, a Romanist and a 
man of bad character : the appellations Cavaliers and Roundheads 
arose from these oonBicts. The king named Lunsford governor of the 
Tower, Dec. 23, but revoked the appointment three days after. 

* They were, John Williams, archbishop of York ; Thomas Mor- 
ton, George Coke, and Godfrey Goodman, bishops of Durham, 
Hereford, and Gloucester j Joseph Hall, John and Mori^an Owen, of 
Norwich, St. Asaph, and Llandaff: William Pierce, Robert Skinner, 
and John Towers, of Bath and Wells, Oxford, and Peterborough ; 
Matthew Wren and Robert Wright, of Ely, and Coventry and Lich- 
field. '* We poor souls," says one of their number. Bishop Hall, in 
his ** Hard Measure," " who little thought that we had done any- 
thing that might deserve a chidini^, are now called to our knees at 
the bar, and cnai^ged severally with lu^h treason, being not a little 
astonished at the suddenness of this cnmination, compared with the 
perfect innocencv of our own intentions, which were only to bring 
us to our due plaoes in parliament with safety and speed, without 
the least purpose of any man's offence ; but now traitors we are in 
all the haste, and must be dealt with accordingly. For on January 
30, in all the extremity of frost, at eight o'clock in the dark evening, 

z e . 
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The Commons apply to the king for a guard, under 
the command df the earl of Essex, Dec. 31 ; the king 
refuses. 

A.D. 1642. The attorney-general (Sir Edward Her- 
bert), by order of the king, exhibits articles of treason 
in the House of Lords against Lord Kimbolton and five 
members of the Commons^, Jan. 3, and demands that 
they be delivered up. Meanwhile the Commons pass a 
vote empowering their members to stand on their de- 
fence agamst any arrest ; the parties retire into the city, 
under the protection of the trained hands, but their 
lodgings are searched, and their papers seized. 

The king comes to the House, attended by a large 
guard, and demands the delivery of the members, Jan. 
4. " At his unexpected coming into the House," says 
"Whitelock, ** they were in a very great amazement, but 
upon his going away, and so as he might hear them, the 
House was in a great disorder, crying aloud, many of 
them together, * Privilege ! privilege !' " 

The Commons vote the king's coming " in a warlike 
manner" a high breach of privilege, declare the order 
for the apprehension of the five members "false, scan- 
are we voted to the Tower ; only two of our number had the favour 
of the black rod by reason of their age, which though desired by a 
noble lord on my behalf, would not be granted ; wherein I acknowledge 
and bless the gracious providence of my God, for had I been gratified 
I had been undone both in body and purse ; the rooms being strait, 
and the expense beyond the reach of my estate." 

t Lord Kimbolton (Edward Montagu) became earl of Manchester, 
and a general of the parliamentary army, but was displaced by the 
Self-denying Ordinance. The commoners were, John Hampden, the 
opponent of ship money ; Pym, the leader of the proceedings against 
StraflFord ; Sir Arthur Hasilrigge, afterwards a regicide, and who died 
in the Tower in 1661 ; Denzil Holies, afterwards earl of Clare ; and 
William Strode, son of one of the members imprisoned in 1629. 
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dalous, and illegal," assert that they cannot safely sit 
without a guard, which the king has refused them, and 
adjourn the House, Jan. 5, appointing committees^ to sit 
in the city. 

The king goes into the city, Jan. 5, and explains his 
proceedings and intentions regarding the five mem- 
bers^. 

The parliamentary committee collects evidence as to 
the king's coming to the House, Jan. 6, 7 ; the citizens 
petition the king, complaining of neglect of the affairs of 
Ireland, and also of his attempt to seize the members, 
Jan. 7. 

The king issues a fresh proclamation to arrest the 
members, Jan. 8 ; the parliamentary committee arranges 
for protecting them in their return to the House. 

The king, alarmed at the preparations in the city, re- 
tires to Hampton Court, Jan. 10, and removes on Jan. 
12 to Windsor. 

The parliament reassembles, Jan. 1 1 ; the five mem- 
hers are brought back in triumph, attended by an armed 
force both by land and water ^. 

Lord Digby, Colonel Lunsford, and others, appear in 
arms for the king at Kingston, Jan. 12 ; the parliament 
votes them traitors. Lunsford is captured and com- 
mitted to the Tower, but Digby escapes to the continent. 

* One was chaived with the afTairs of Ireland ; the other was to 
concert measures for the safety of the accused members. The first 
sat in the Guildhall, the other occupied sometimes Grocers'-hall, 
sometimes Merchant Ta^lors'-hall. 

* He was received with sullen silence, the only exception being 
that one man (Henry Walker, an ironmonger) raised tine ominous 
cry, " To your tents, Israel !" 

* Skippon. the sergeant-megor-general of the London trained 

\VOA 



bands, was the commander. 
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A large body of Buckinghamshire freeholders repair 
to the king at Hampton Court, and complain of the ac- 
cusation against their member (John Hampden), Jan. 
12 ; the king informs them that he has abandoned the 
charges. 

The Commons by vote secure possession of the Tower, 
Portsmouth, and Hully, Jan. 12, impeach the attorney- 
general', Jan. 15; and draw up a declaration of their 
privileges, Jan. 17. 

The king sends a message, Jan. 20, desiring the par- 
liament to digest all their demands and grievances into 
one body, and promising his favourable consideration of 
whatever they may propose. 

The Commons express their thanks (Jan. 26), but 
desire, " as a sure ground of safety and confidence," 
that the king will place the militia in the hands of such 
persons only as they shall recommend to him ; the king 
declines to comply. 

An act passed to disable persons in holy orders to 
exercise any temporal jurisdiction or authority, [16 Car. 
I. c. 27]. They were not to have place in parliament, 
or in the privy council, neither were they to act as jus- 

y ITiere was an idea that the king had received the promise of a 
force from France, which was to land at Portsmouth. Goring, the 
governor, attempted to hold the town, but was driven out by the 
earl of Essex. The Tower had a large quantity of stores, which the 
king had endeavoured to remove, but which was now prevented by 
a blockade, under Skippon ; and in Hull was 16,000 stand of arms, 
placed there on the recent disbandment. Through the activity of 
Sir John Hotham, the king was prevented from entering Hull, and 
an attempt to besiege that town was the first operation of the un- 
happy ci\il war. 

* He escaped to the king^ went abroad on the ruin of the royal 
cause, and received the nominal office of lord- keeper from Charles II. 
in 1653 ; he was soon displaced by Hyde, and died in poverty at 
Fans in 1657. 
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tices of the peace, or to execute any commission under 
the crown ; any such acts done by them were to be void *. 

Several statutes were passed for " the speedy and 
effectual reducing of the rebels in His Majesty's king- 
dom of Ireland." A body of soldiers was ordered to 
be pressed [c. 28], and contributions were solicited [c. 
30] ; but these being uncertain, a levy of £400,000 
was decreed, to be paid into the chambers of London 
and York [c 32] ; beside which, as " divers worthy 
and well-afiected persons had perceived that many mil- 
lions of acres of the rebels' lands of that kingdom 
which go under the name of profitable lands would 
be confiscate and to be disposed of," 2,500,000 acres 
were at once offered to persons who would adventure 
money ^ ; the sums were to be paid into the Chamber of 
London, in four instalments, and corporations were al- 
lowed to subscribe, [cc. 33, 34, 35]. Very large sums 
were thus raised, but they were mainly applied to the 
purposes of the parliament in England, and the settlers 
in Ireland were left almost entirely to their own re- 
sources. 

The queen passes over to Holland^, where she sells 
or pawns the crown jewels, and buys arms and military 
stores for the king, February. 

• The king was with muoh difficulty induced to give his consent 
to this act, and its repeal was one of the earliest measures at the 
Restoration, [13 Car. 11. o. 2J. 

*» They were divided into lots of 1,000 acres each, "all accord- 
ing to the English measure, and consisting of meadow, arable, and 
profitable pasture ; the bogs, woods, and barren mountains being cast 
m over and above." The sum paid was different for each province. 
In Ulster the price was £200 ; in Connaught £800 ; in Munster 
£450 ; in Leinster £600. 

e The pretext for this journey was the marriage of her daughter 
Mary to William, prince of Orange, the Stadtholder. 
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The king retires to Theobalds, Feb. 28 ; the parlia- 
ment again desire the control of the militia^, and beg 
that he will not withdraw from London, March 1; he 
declines compliance®. 

The parliament direct the earl of Northumberland, 
lord high admiral, to take the command of the fleet^, 
in order to prevent the landing of supplies from the 
queen?. 

The earls of Pembroke and Holland, and some mem- 
bers of the Commons, are sent to the kin^ at New- 
market, March 9, to remonstrate on his proceedings; 
an angry conference ensues^. On their return the Houses 
vote that the king*s absence is fatal to the affairs of 
Ireland, and that those who have advised it are justly 
to be suspected as favourers of the rebellion there. 

The parliament vote that their ordinance for the de- 
fence of the kingdom is to be obeyed, and that the 

d Though styled a petition, their communication was more like a 
threat, as they told the king that if he should not bo pleased to fol- 
low their humble advice, they should be constrained, to prevent 
future fears and jealousies, to settle that necessary business of the 
militia without him. They acted up to this by orddnances, Feb. 26, 
and March 5, 1642, which appointed fifty-five persons commissioners 
of array, with power to suppress " all insurrections, rebellions, and 
invasions." 

" The king ioumeyed on, by easy stages, to York : he reached 
Royston, March 3 ; Newmarket, 7 ; Huntingdon, 14 : Stamford, 15 ; 
Newark, 17 ; Doncaster, 18 ; York, 19. While at Huntingdon he 
\-isited the remarkable estabUshment of the Ferrars at Little Gidding. . 
See Notes and Illustrations. 

' The earl of Warwick was his lieutenant ; the king sent Sir John 
Pennington to obtain possession of the fleet, but he failed. 

« A ship-load of stores sent by her was captured, but several 
vessels arrived safely, and an ordinance was passed Dec. 10, 1642, 
for fitting out a fleet of cruisers. 

•" To a charge of consenting to Jermyn's design of bringing in the 
army to coerce the parliament (see p. 408), the king answered, " It 
is false ;" and, when taxed with the treason of Captain Legg, " That's 
a he." 
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king's commissions of lieutenancy are illegal and void, 
April 15. 

The king sends a message to the parliament from 
Huntingdon, offering to proceed to Ireland, and inform- 
ing them that he has prepared a hill concerning the 
militia ; they return no answer. 

The king is refused entrance into Hull, by Sir John 
Hotham, April 23 ; he complains to the parliament, but 
they justify Hotham, and remove the arms and stores 
to London. 

The king and the parliament exchange their bills 
about the militia, but no agreement can be effected. 

The parliament direct their ordinance for the militia 
to be carried out^, May 5; the king denounces it as 
illegal, and summons the gentry of York to form a 
guard for the protection of his person 

The parliament vote this treason, and order all 
sherifis and others to oppose it, May 28. 

The king in return declares the ordinance for the mi- 
litia treasonable, and summons the people of Yorkshire 
to repair to him ; the parliament forbid them to do so. 

Lord Falkland, (Lucius Gary,) Mr. Hyde^, and several 

* In pursuance of this, the parliament mustered six re^fiments of 
the London trained bands, under Skippon, in Finsburj-nelds, May 
10 ; on hearing of it, the king assembled a troop of horse, and one 
regiment of foot ; the horsemen were gentry who served at their 
own chaiige, but the foot were paid weefiy by the king. 

^ They had before held correspondence clandestinely with him. 
Lord Falkland became secretary of state, and was killed at New- 
bury ; Mr. Hyde was made chancellor of the exchequer. 

Edward Hyde was bom in Wiltshire in 1608, and was educated at 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford. On the decline of the royal cause ho found 
shelter in Jersey for awhile, and was a valued adherent of Charles II. 
in exile. At the Restoration he was made lord chancellor, and earl 
of Clarendon, but soon became unpopular, being accused of cor- 
ruption ; a chai^ to which the sale of Dunkirk and his own mag- 
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other moderate members of the parliament, withdraw, 
and repair to the king. In consequence, all the memben 
are ordered to attend the Houses, on pain of forfieitiiig 
£100 towards the expenses of the Irish war ^. 

The parliament send propositions of peace™ to tk 
king, June 2 ; he rejects them. 

The lord-keeper, Littleton, sends the great seal to the 
king, and shortly after leaves the parliament and joins 
him, early in June. 

The king makes a solemn declaration before his peers 
and councillors at York of his intention to exercise a 
legal government, June 13; the assembly in general 
signify their adhesion to him. 

The king invites his people to supply him with money, 
horses, and arms, pledging his parks and forests for 
their repayment. 

nificont style of living, gave probability. He was in 1667 deprived 
of ofl&ce, and banished by act of parliament, [19 & 20 Car. II. c. 2] ; 
he passed through France to MontpelUer, and then back to BoueEu 
where he died, Dec. 9, 1674. His daughter Anne became the wife of 
the duke of York, and the mother of two queens. Lord Claren- 
don's History of the Rebellion, and his Life, though in some places 
partial and in others inaccurate, are indispensable to the historical 
student. 

^ Many of the absentees were by another vote deprived of their 
seats. 

" They were nineteen in number. They desired that the king's 
coimcil should not consist of less than fifteen, or more than twenty- 
four members ; that these and the great officers of state should be 
subject to the approval of parliament ; that an oath should be taken 
by them for the maintenance of the Petition of Right ; that the edu- 
cation and marriages of the royal family should be subject to the 
consent of parUament ; the militia and the castles of the kingdom 
placed in their hands ; deUnquents left to justice ; the laws against 
Romanists executed, and Romish peers excluded from parliament, 
firm alliance made only with Protestant states ; reparation made to 
any who had been deprived of office, or prosecuted (as the earl oi 
Essex, Lord Kimbolton, the five members, &c.), and a general 
pardon granted, with such exceptions only as the Houses might 
require. 
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The king visits Lincoln and Nottingham, in July, 
and makes a similar declaration to that at York. 

The earl of Leicester (Rohert Sydney) is appointed 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, June 14 ; he does not go 
there, and the office is hestowed (Nov. 13) on the mar- 
quis of Ormond°. 

The Houses vote that an army shall he raised "for 
the defence of the king and parliament/' appointing the 
earl of Essex captain-general^, and the earl of Bedford 
(William Kussell) general of the horse, July 12. 

The king proclaims Essex and his officers guilty of 
treason, (Aug. 2,) and orders the marquis of Hertford, 
(William Seymour,) hb lieutenant-general, to march 
against them. 

The parliament vote the king's commissioners of array 
to be traitors, Aug. 9. 

The king sets up his standard at Nottingham, Mon- 
day, August 22. 

The king sends propositions of accommodation to the 
parliament, Aug 25 ; they decline to entertain them, 
while his standard continues spread, and they are de- 

" James Butler, successiTely earl, marquis, and duke of Ormond, 
was bom in London in 1610, and was educated bv Archbishop 
Abbot. He is &vourably known for his honest and able ^ovemment 
of Ireland, of which countnr he was four times lord-lieutenant ; 
namely, from 1642 to 1647 ; 1648 to 1650 ; 1662 to 1669 ; and 1677 
to 1686. He passed several years in poverty with the exiled kin^, 
and on the Restoration experienced little gratitude from hlra for ml 
ius sufiferings and losses. Ormond did not long survive his last recall 
from his p<^, dying July 21, 1688. 

" Robert Devereux, son of the favourite of Elizabeth. He had 
served in the Low Countries, and was esteemed a good general. A 
committee was, however, associated with him, ** to take subscrip- 
tions of loans, and order matters concerning malignants, and con- 
sider of the good of the army." He was displaced on tiie remodel- 
ling of the army, and died in 1646. 
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noonced as traitors. He sends a fresh message (Sept 3]. 
offering to recal his prodamation against Essex nd 
others, if they will do the same ; they vote a reply, "tint 
the arms of the parliament for religion, laws, and b*ber* 
ties of the kingdom, shall not he laid down till de- 
linquents he left to justice, that their estates may dis- 
charge the debts of the commonwealth." 

Portsmouth surrendered to the parliament by Cobnd 
Goring, Sept. 9. 

Sir John Hotham sallies from Hall, and obliges tiie 
king's forces under the earl of Lindsay (Robert Bertie) 
to withdraw. 

The king collects a considerable force, and makes his 
head-quarters at Shrewsbury p Sept. 20 ; the parlia- 
mentary forces march towards him, under the command 
of the earl of Essex. 

The parliament send Walter Strickland as their resi- 
dent to Holland, to induce the States to prohibit assist- I 
ance being given to the king. 

The king marches from Shrewsbury towards London, 
when the parliament order the city to be fortified*'. 

Essex garrisons Northampton and other towns and 
recovers Worcester from Prince Rupert'. He then fol- 

»* Tho day before he mustered his fbrces at Wellington, ajid made 
a Holonin protestation of his intention to respect the rights and 
liberties of his people, and to abide by the various laws to which he 
hati roccnily consented. 

1 '* It was wonderful," says Whitelock, "to see how tho women 
and oliildron and vast numbers of people would come to work about 
di^^ng and carrying of earth, to make their new fortifications." 

' Tho prince nad seized the city shortly before, and on Sept. 25 
defeated a strong party of the parhamentary horse, under Colonel 
Siiudys, wlio was mortally wounded. 

Prince Rupert, bom in 1619, was nephew of the king, and a man 
of distinguished talent and bravery. Uis conduct, however, was rash 
and overbouring, and having surrendered Bristol too readiiy^ he was 
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lows the king's army, and overtaking it at Edgehill, 
(near Kineton, in Warwickshire,) a hloody, but inde- 
cisive, battle, is fought there, Sunday, Oct. 23. The 
king moves to Oxford, of which he takes possession, 
Oct. 26; Essex returns to London, Nov. 7, and re- 
ceives a gratuity of £5,000 from the parliament*. 

The parliament invite the assistance of the Scots; 
their application is favourably received. 

A General Assembly meets at Kilkenny, Oct. 24. It 
invites partisans, makes a seal, levies money for the 
support of an army, orders an oath of association to 
be taken, and commits the government to a Supreme 
Council of 24, of which Viscount Mountgarret is the 
president ^. 

The civil war had now commenced in earnest. In 
Wales, Cornwall, and Yorkshire, the king had strong 
bodies of troops ; he himself possessed Oxford, and 
Prince Rupert kept the whole country between that 
city and London in constant alarm °. The king resolved 

desired to leave the king^dom. In 1648 he commanded a part of the 
revolted fleet, but was chased from sea to sea by Blake, and escap- 
ing his pursuit lived in retirement until the Restoration. He re- 
turned with Charles II., again served at sea, and died Nov. 29, 1682. 
His elder brother Chiles Louis associated himself with the parlia- 
mentarians, but his younger brother Maurice served the king, and 
accompanying Rupert in his cruises, perished at sea in 1650. 

• The widows, orphans, and wounded of their party received a 
solemn promise of relief, Oct. 25, and on March 6, 1643, an ordi- 
nance was made for an assessment on each parish for their support. 

' On Nov. 15 it was determined to appoint a^nts '* to be em- 
ployed to his majesty, hereby to inform his majesty's highness of 
the motives and causes of raising this holy war, and other the 
grievances of this kingdom at this present." 

" A raiment of hu horse was quartered at Fawley Court, the 
property of Whitelock, whose description of their proceedings may 
give some idea of the miserable state of the land, when such or 
worse outrages were perpetrated by both parties in every quarter : — 

** Sir Jolm Biron and his brother,'* he B&ys, " commanded those 
horse, and gave order that they should commit no insolence at my 
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to march oq London, when proposals of peace were 
to him, and conferences appointed to be held at Win 
(Nov. 11.) but he still advanced, possessed bimself, 
a sharp fight, of Brentford^, Nov. 12, and on thf 
lowing day came to Tumham-green, but was there j 
by Elssex^, and, without fighting, retired to Colnbi 



house, nor plunder my goods ; but soldiers are not easily go? 
amiiiist their plunder, or persuaded to restrain it ; for there 
about 1,000 of the king's horse quartered in and abont the 1 
and none but servants there, there was no insolenoe or oc 
usually committed by common soldiers on a reputed enemy ' 
was uiuittod by these brutish fellows at my house. . . . They 
and coiiitumod 100 load of com and hay, littered their horses 
sheaves ot ^uod wheat, and gave them aU sorts of oom in the si 
divers writings of oonsequenoe, and books which were left i 
study, some of them thev tore in pieces, others they burnt to 
their tobacco, and some they carried away with them, to my ex) 
groat loss and prejudice in wanting the writings of my estat< 
losing very many excellent manuscripts of my fisU^er's and o4 
and some of my own labours. 

** They broke down my park pales, killed most of my deer, tli 
rascal and carrion, and let out all the resty only a tame young 
they carried away and presented to Prince Rupert, and my he 
which wore extraordinary good. Thoy ate and drank up aH 
the house could afford ; bi*oko up all my trunks, chests, and pi 
and where they found linen, or any household stufl^ they* to 
away with them, and cutting the beds, let out the feathers, and 
away the ticks. They likevrise carried away my coach, and 
good horses, and all my saddle horses, and did all the mischiei 
spoil that malice and enmity could provoke barbarous mercenai 
commit, and so they parted. 

"This," he concluaes, "is remembered onlv to raise a oom 
hatred of anything that may in the least tena to the fomentu 
such unhappiness and misery." 

' Among other prisoners taken there was John Lilbume (sc 
397), who conducted himself so violently to Prince Rupert 
others, that the prince threatened to put him to death, but was 
torred by an intimation of reprisal from the earl of Essex. 

* '* The city bands marched forth very cheerfully imder the i 
mond of Major-general Skippon, who made short and encoura 
speeches to his soldiers, which were to this purpose : * Come^ 
Iwys, my bravo boj^ let us pray heartily and fight heartily ; 1 
run the same fortunes and hazards with you. Remember the o 
is for God, and for the defence of yourselves, your wives, and • 
dren. Come, my honest brave boys, pray heartily and fight hear 
and God will bless us.' " Whitelock, who was present, further s 
" The city good wives, and others, mindful of their husbands 
friends, sent many cart-loads of provisions, and wines, and g 
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whence he retreated through Reading to Oxford, ar- 
riving there Nov. 29. 

A tax of one-twentieth of every one's estate ordained 
hy the parliament for the support of the war, Dec. 13. 

The eastern counties' associate against the king, 
under the command of Lord Grey of Warke. 

Goring lands in Yorkshire with supplies from Hol- 
land, and the war is carried on fiercely between the earl 
of Newcastle ^ and Lord Fairfax '. 

A.D. 1643. A negotiation for peace is carried on at 
Oxford % at intervals, horn Jan. 30 to April 15, but 
without any result 

The king establishes a mint in New Inn Hall, Oxford, 

things to Turnham-green, with which the soldiers were refreshed, 
and made merry ; and the more, when they miderstood t^t tiie 
king and all his army were retreated." 

* The associated counties, as they were called, were, Essex, Suf- 
folk, Norfolk, I^coln, Cambridge, Huntingdon, and Hertford. The 
earl of Manchester (formerly Lord Kimbolton) afterwards com- 
manded their levies, having under him Oliver Cromwell. Their pro- 
ceeding were regulated by an ordinance, Jan. 16, 1643. 

r WiUiam Cavendish. He was soon after created a marquis, but 
at length, disgusted by the roughness of Prince Rupert, he suddenly 
abandoned the contest, after the battle of Bfarston-moor, and with- 
drew to the continent. He returned with Charles II., was made 
duke of Newcastle, and died Dec. 25, 1676. 

■ Lord Fair&x was assisted by his son Thomas, who became the 
chief commander of the parliamentary army when new modelled. 
Thomas was bom in 1611, was educated at St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, and had served in the Netherlands under Lord Vere. Being 
a rigid Presbyterian, he resigned his command in preference to 
leadmg the army against the Scots, and lived in retirement until 
1660, when he actively exerted himself to forward the restoration of 
Charles IL He died Nov. 12, 1671. 

• Whitelock was one of the commissioners, and he ^ves this 
testimony as to the king's abilities : " In this treaty the kin^ mani- 
fested his great parts and abilities, strength of reason, and qmckness 
of apprehension, with much patience in hearing what was obieotnd 
against him ; wherein he allowed all freedom, and would himself sum 
up the ai^uments, and gave a most dear judgment upon them. His 
unhappiness was, that he had a better opinion of others' judgments 
than of his own, though they were weaker than his own ; and of this 
we had experienoe, to our great trouble." 
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where Ibe pUte of the coDeges is corned for hie 
The exchequer U also lettkd at Oxford, Feb. 13. 

The qneen taod* at Baribigtoa with eappUea', 
22, bat a nnable to join the king nntil Jnlr 13. 

Tbe earl of Emcx take* Roding. April 27, u 
\rilliam Waller ' is luxa^il in the west. 

The Comith men take anna for the kiog. The 
feat the earl of Stamford CHenry Grey) at Stn 
Maj 16, and advance iuto Somenetsbire. 
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coin struck thoro {a crown piece, of the type Btyled Eiurgat m 
is rupri-sxiileil uIkivd. 

■ I'hu HmmiMiii in onnnequenco propoBed aa impeaoluQent ai 
lior (May 2i\, but Uio t'eera declined to entertain it. 

' IId wiu bom in 15H7, of a good Kentish femilj, was educt 
Oxford, nnil liiul Eorvad witli great reputation in tbe Gennu 
On liis rotum to Knrf.ind he wag, through family quarrela, fin 
tliD Kbiruhuinhor, and, becoming a member ef the Long Farlioi 
hi> wn» imo uf the earlioBt to take up arras. Waller w»s considen 
rind of Knitux, but was, hke him, removed from the army by tht 
liunyinK Ordinimoo ; a» n lender araong the Preabyteriaoa, ho op] 
tlio do«({nB of the Indopondonts, was impeached by them ao 
primmed, in 1648, He was again imprisoned as a royahat aft« 
death of Cromwell, but was soon released, and sat in the n 
moDt that rooaUod Charles II. IIo died Sept. 19, 1668. 
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A plan to disarm the militia of London, and let in the 
king's forces, is detected and punished ®, June, July. 

Colonel Hampden is mortally wounded in a skirmish 
at Chalgrove, near Oxford, June 18 ; he died June 24. 

Sir William Waller is defeated at Lansdown (near 
Bath*"), July 5, and at Devizes, July 13. Bristol is sur- 
rendered to Prince Rupert, July 27. 

London is fortified by order of the parliament. 

Commissioners from the Scottish parUament arrive in 
London s. 

The king forms the siege of Gloucester, Aug. 10 ; it 
is relieved by Essex, Sept. 6. 

£ssex retires towards London ; he is followed by the 
king, and attacked at Newbury, Sept. 20, but beats off 
the assailants \ 

The Scottish Covenant, with some modifications^, is 

* Edmund Waller, the poet, who had been one of the commissioners 
at Oxford, was the principal contriver, but he had the baseness to 
betray his confederates, and thus saved his own life, being allowed 
to go into exile. 

' Sir Bevil Grenville, the commander of the Cornish troops, was 
killed here. 

> Lord Maiiland (afterwards earl of Lauderdale) was the principal. 

k The earls of Carnarvon and Sunderland, ^Robert Dormer and 
Henry Spenser,) and Lord Falkland, fell in this oattle. Essex's horse 
was totally routed, but his foot, principally composed of the London 
trained bands, stood firm, and enabled him to retire without the loss 
of a single gun. 

* This celebrated document, which now received the title of the 
Solemn League and Covenant, differs in many respects from that of 
1638 (see p. 400). It consists of six articles, by which the subscribers 
bind themselves to endeavour the preservation of the reformed 
Church in Scotland, and the reformation of religion in England 
and Ireland, **in doctrine, worship, discipline, and government, 
according to the Word of Gk)d, and the example of the best re- 
formed Churches ;" to extirpate '* popery, prelacy, superstition, 
heresy, schism, profaneness, and whatsoever shall be found to be 
contrary to sound doctrine and the power of godliness ;" to preserve 
the Uberties of parliament and the king's person and authority ; to 
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solemnly received by the parliament at the assembly i\ 
divines ^ Sept. 25. 

The parliament make a new great seal, in lien of tk| 
original, which is in the king's hands ^, October. 

The marqois of Newcastle defeats Lford Fair&xit 
Adwalton-moor, near Bradford, and penetrates ifib) 
Lincolnshire, when his troops refuse to march foithff 
south. 

Sir John Hotham and his son are committed to dK 
Tower, on a charge of deserting the cause of the pir- 
liament^ 

The merchant adventurers lend £60,000 to the parlia- 
ment, when fresh privileges are granted to them by id 
ordinance. 

The marquis of Ormond agrees to a cessation of arms 
with the Irish, Sept. 15 ; many of them in consequeDce 
come into England to the assistance of the king» No- 
vember. 

Sir Henry Vane and four others appointed commis- 
sioners to the Scottish parliament. 

The earl of Warwick is appointed governor and 

discover and punish .ill "incendiaries, mali^ants, or evil instru- 
ments ;" to preserve " a blessed peace between these kingdoms ;" 
and to assist and defend all who enter into the covenant ; " aU which,** 
say they, " we shall do as in the sight of Gk)d." 

J This body, which consisted of 120 divines, with 30 lay assessors, 
was constituted by an ordinance, June 12, 1643. It could only de- 
bate on matters submitted to it by the parliament. Milton and 
other cotemporaries speak in very disparaging terms of both the 
learning ana integrity of these divines, who wore the paid servants 
of the Houses ; (their allowance was 48. a-day ;) and who, though 
fierce declaimers against pluralities and non-residence, sought 
eagerly for every valuable preferment. 

^ See p. 424. They placed it in the keeping of two lords and four 
oommoners. 

* They were found guilty, and were executed early in 1645. 
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admiral of the American plantations, by ordinance, 
Nov. 2. 

The duke of Hamilton™ repairs to the king, at Oxford, 
but is considered as a traitor, and confined in Penden- 
nis Castle, in Cornwall. 

The isle of Jersey is occupied by the king's forces. 
A.D. 1644. The Scots enter England to assist the 
parliament, in January. They attempt to take New- 
castle, but fail ; they then possess themselves of Sunder- 
land, where the marquis of Newcastle blockades them'^. 

A parliament summoned by the king, meets at Oxford, 
Jan. 22, and sits till April. They endeavour to raise 
contributions, impose an excise, write to the earl of 
Essex to treat for peace with '* those by whom he is 
employed," and at length declare the parliament sitting 
at Westminster traitors. 

Lord Fairfax defeats the king's Irish troops at Nant- 
wich ^, Jan. 25, and then marches to relieve the Scots ; 
the combined armies soon after besiege York. 

» He had but recently received this title, April 12, 1643. 

" They were 21,500 strong, and were commanded by Lesley, earl 
of Leven. Their apparent inactivity was displeasing to their allies, 
and, though various sums were at different times voted on their ap- 
plication, it was not till Feb. 28, 1645, that an ordinance was made, 
granting an assessment of £21,000 monthly for their support. 

<* Among the prisoners taken was (George Monk, the future restorer 
of royalty. He was bom of a good Devonshire &mily, in 1608, and 
in his 17th y^ar sailed in Lord Wimbledon's expedition against 
Cadiz. He afterwards joined the English forces in the pay of HoU 
Ifuad, but returned to England when the civil war broke out, and 
served in Ormond's army m Lreland. After an imprisonment of some 
length he was induced to join the Parliamentarians, and was sent 
again to Ireland (Nov. 1646), where he acted vigorously against the 
natives ; and next, changing the scene of his employment, com- 
manded the fleet against tne Dutoh, whom he twice defeated. Monk 
was then entrustod by Cromwell with the government of Scotland, 
and the force at his disposal enabled him to secure the return of 
Charles XL to his kingdoms without any appearance of opposition. 

rf 
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* T;.<; couLt'i-is rctire-l with her children to the Isle of Man. La- 
tharji '.vti jtriin besieg^ed, and was captured in December 164*5 

' Ito'fx^rt ij.^ike, better known as a naval oflBcer, was born in 1593. 
o-l'icntod at Oxford, and sat in the Long Parliament for Bridgewater. 
Afi'jr tho death of the king Blake was appointed one of the three 
commanders of tho navj-, when ho chased Prince Rupert from the 
iiritish B«is; afterwards repeatedly defeated the Dutch, chastised 
tlio Barbar^ pirates, and inflicted vast losses on the Spaniards. lie 
diefl, on shipboard, near Plymouth, Aug. 17, 1657, and was honoured 
^ a pubhc ftiueraL 
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defeated at Marston-moor', July 2. York in conse- 
quence surrenders, and Newcastle is captured by the 
Scots, October 29. 

The queen, who had taken refuge at Exeter, leaves 
England, July 14. 

The earls of Antrim and Montrose (Randal McDonald 
and James Graham^), and the marquis of Huntley 
(George Gordon*), raise the royal standard in Scot- 
land. 

A body of 1,500 Irish land in the west, under Alister 
McDonald, in July ; Montrose joins them, takes the 
command, defeats Lord Elcho at Tippermuir (near Perth), 
Sept. 1 ; sacks Aberdeen, Sept. 12, but is obliged to flee 
by the approach of the marquis of Argyle (Archibald 
Campbell ",) lieutenant of the kingdom. 

' The overthrow was generally attributed to the prince's miscon- 
duct, and the marquis of Newcastle and many other active partisans 
of the king in despair abandoned the contest and retired to the con- 
tinent. 

• He was bom in 1613, when very young travelled much abroad, 
and returning to England, was, through a treacherous manoeuvre 
of the marquis of Hamilton, so coldly received by the king, that 
when the troubles in Scotland broke out he was one of the foremost 
of the Covenanters. He, however, soon penetrated their designs, 
and, leaving them, became one of the most devoted adherents of the 
king. In Ws cause he gained several victories in Scotland in 1644 
and 1645, but was defeated at Philiphaugh, Sept. 13, 1645, and in 
1646 laid down his arms by the king's command. Montrose returned 
with a small force while negotiations were pending between Charles II. 
and the Scots, but they refused to recognise his commission, and hav- 
ing been defeated and captured, he was brought to Edinburgh, and 
there executed with every circumstance of barbarity and ignominy. 
May 21, 1650. 

» He was brother-in-law of Argyle, by whom he was speedily de- 
feated ; he, however, still adhered to the king, and was at last ex- 
ecuted, by order of the Scottish parliament, in 1649. 

" He was bom in 1598, and became earl of Argyle in 1638, and 
marquis, Nov. 15, 1641. He was of a most treacherous, intriguing 
character, who in turn betrayed and was hated by all parties. Argyle 
leagued himself with Cromwell, and, coming to London on tho 
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The king inarches into the west. Bssez suffers hb- 
self to be surrounded in Cornwall ; he and a few offioen 
escape by sea to Plymouth, and his horse cat their waj 
through, but his foot, under Skippon^ are obliged to 
surrender, Sept. 2 ; they give up their arms, and are 
allowed to retire. 

A fresh army is collected under Waller and the eail 
of Manchester^ ; they advance towards Oxford, fight an 
indecisive battle at Newbury, Oct. 27, and then retire 
into winter quarters. Great discontent is excited thereby, 
and a ** new model" of the army is proposed ^. 

Commissioners are sent to Oxford, in November; 
they return with an answer from the king desiring to 
treat for a peace. 

The Commons attsdnt Archbishop Laud, by ordi- 
nance, Nov. 13; the Peers, after some delay, consent, 
Dec. 17. 

Sir John Hotham and his son are tried by a court- 
martial for corresponding with the king, December; 
they are both executed, Jan. 1, 2, 1645. 

A.D. 1645. Archbishop Laud is beheaded, Jan. 10. 

Commissioners meet at Uxbridge, Jan. 30, to discuss 

Restoration, was at once sent to the Tower. He was soon after 
remitted to Scotland, where he was condemned and executed as a 
traitor. Ho suffered at Edinburgh, May 25, 1661. 

* Formerly Lord Kimbolton. He was soon after displaced, lived 
unnoticed under the Commonwealth, and at the Restoration sat ia 
judgment on some of his former associates, having received the post 
of Irrd chamberlain. He died May 5, 1671. 

•- It was alleged that the earl of Essex, Sir William Waller, and 
other soldiers by profession, wished to protract the war for the sake 
of their own emolument, and therefore dechned to push matters 
vigorously. Cromwell was known to be the real mover in the 
affair, and Essex and the Scottish commissioners consulted with 
Whitelock and others about impeaching him ; they, however, aban- 
doned their intention, being doubtful of their power to carry it. 
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terms of peace; the parliamentary party insist on the 
abolition of episcopacy and the Liturgy, and the absolute 
control of the army and navy, and the negotiations are 
broken off, Feb. 22, without any result. 

Montrose suddenly reappears in the field, in January ; 
he ravages the lands of Argyle ; defeats him at Inver- 
lochy, Feb. 2; marches to the east coast, plundering 
Elgin, Aberdeen, and Dundee, but is forced to retire to 
the Highlands in April. 

Armed as'sociations of Clubmen formed, particularly 
in the southern and western counties, to restrain the 
plundering and violence of the armies'. 

The Self-denying Ordinance passed, April 3 y, which 
ordains that no member of parliament shall in future 
hold any office or command, civil or military, granted or 
conferred by either or both of the Houses, or by any 
authority derived from them. 

The parliamentary army on the new model * takes the 
field. It is composed almost exclusively of Independents, 
animated by the sternest fanaticism, is under the nominal 
command of Sir Thomas Fairfax, but the actual leader 
is Cromwell* 

» They professed strict neutrality as to politics, but in reality in- 
clined to the king's party ; hence the parliameutary troops treated 
them as armed enemies. 

^ The earls of Essex, Denbigh, and Manchester laid down their 
commissions the day before. 

■ The king's party undervalued the new arm^, calling it in scorn, 
the " new noddle," but tiiey very soon found it a much more for- 
midable opponent than its predecessor had been. Its strength was 
14,000 foot and 7.000 horse and dragoons; the char^ was to be 
£44,966 per month. FairfSuc was the general, with Skippon second 
in command, but he was superseded by Cromwell, and returned to 
the charge of the London nmitia. 

■ He was disqoaUfied by tiie Self-denying Ordinance, but FairfEix 
obtained its suspension in his &your for a short time^ before the 
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The king marches from Oxford early in May. Here- 
lieves Chester, May 15, and captures licicester. May 31. 

Fairfax endeavours to surprise Oxford in the absence 
of the king, but fails ; he then foUows the royal army, 
and totally defeats it at Naseby ^, (near Market Hiu^ 
borough), June 14. The king flees into Wales. 

Carlisle surrenders to the parliament, July 2. 

Fairfax marches into the west, and by the relief of 
Taunton (July 3), the defeat of Goring at Langport 
(July 10), the capture of Bridgewater (July 23), and 
Bath (July 30), prevents the Cornish men assisting the 
royalists. 

Montrose reappears in force in May. He defeats the 
Covenanters at Auldearn (May 9), Alford (July 2), and 
Kilsyth (Aug. 15), and threatens Glasgow ; the Scottish 
forces in consequence commence their return to Scot- 
land. 

The king quits Wales on the approach of the Scots ; 
he crosses the midland counties as far as Huntingdon, 
and retires to Oxford, Aug. 28. 

Hereford unsuccessfully besieged by the Scots, August 
and September. 

Prince Rupert surrenders Bristol after a feeble defence, 

expiration of which the battle of Naseby had been fought, and all 
idea of then removing Cromwell was abandoned. ** This was much 
spoken against by Essex's party," says Whitelock, " as a breach of 
that ordinance, and a discovery of the intention to continuo who they 
pleased, and to remove the others from commands, notwithstanding? 
their former self-den}dng pretences ; but the Houses judg-od this fit 
to be now done." Sir William Brereton, Sir Thomas Middleton 
Sir John Price, also members of the Commons, were likewise con- 
tinued in their commands. 

^ The king's private cabinet was taken, and a number of letters 
found therein afibrded proof of his insincerity in the recent negotia- 
tions ; they were accordingly published by the parUament. 
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Sept. 10 ; the king revokes his commission, and orders 
him to quit the country ®. 

Montrose, who had advanced to the English border, is 
totally defeated at Philiphaugh (near Selkirk,) by Lesley, 
Sept. 13. Montrose and a few others escape, but the 
prisoners are butchered in cold blood, without any form 
of trial d. 

The king attempts in vain to relieve Chester (Sept. 
23), passes through Shropshire to Newark, but after a 
brief stay there, shuts himself up in Oxford, Nov. 5. 

A body of the royal cavalry penetrate as far as Dum- 
fries, in order to join Montrose, but, on the news of his 
flight, return to Carlisle, and disband themselves. 

The king opens secret negotiations with the Scots and 
the Independents, as well as seeking terms of peace from 
the parliament^. 

Fairfax and Cromwell continue to capture the royal 
castles and posts in the south and west 

Persons coming from the king's quarters ordered to 
declare themselves, or to be treated as spies, Nov. 13. 

A.D. 1646. The king renews his appUcations to the 
parliament for an accommodation, but they decUne to 
entertain it. The Scots and the Independents, how- 

• He, however, remained, and assisted in the defence of Oxford. 

•* They were held to be Irish rebels, quarter to whom was ex- 
pressly forbidden by an ordinance of the English parliament (Oct. 
24, 1644). Some women, even, who were taken several days after 
the battle, were drowned by direction of the preachei-s. 

• The intercourse with the Scots was managed by Montreuil, the 
French ambassador ; Major Huntington was the agent with Crom- 
well. The parliament insisted on harder terms than those de- 
manded at (Jxbridge (see p. 436), with which the Scots declared 
themselves contented ; Cromwell and his friends professed an inten- 
tion of restoring the king to his authority, but probably they al- 
ready meditated his destruction, which they afterwards accom- 
plished. 
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erer^ cany on oegotiationa with him» but wit 
innnoerity. 

Chester surreDden to the pailiament* Feb. 
long siege. 

Fairfu, having entirely sabdned the west ^ 
Oxford. The king, after applying, without 
Ireton, leaves the city in disguise, in the night ' 
26. He ^>proaches London, then repairs to 
of Norfolk, bat being unable to procure a ship, 
repairs to Kelham, (near Newark,) the head-qi 
the Scottish army. May 5. He is received with 
respect, but is at once required to give ordei 
surrender of Newark, and for Montrose to lay 
arms ', and is himself urged to take the Govern 

The parliament consider themselves deceives 
Scots, and threaten hostilities ; the Scots vindi< 
selves, but retire to Newcastle, taking the 
them\ 

The royal garrisons yield in quick successioi 
the war is for the present ended. 

The king's great seal, taken at Oxford, is bn 
in the presence of the parliament, Aug. 11. 

' Lord Hopton, the royal general, agreed (March 14, at 
disband his forces, delivering up his arms and ammunition.* 

« Montrose in consequence embarked for Norway, wit|| 
friends, Sept. 3. J 

•» He, while in their hands, maintained a controversy ons 
matters with Alexander Henderson, the chief Presbyterian did 
the papers which passed between them satisfactorily prove j 
the king's sincere attachment to the Church, but also his j 
knowledgfe of the apostolical principle of ecclesiastical discbi| 

' The king issued his ordei-s to tiiat eflfect from NewcaS 
10. Oxford surrendered June 24, Worcester, July 22, P«| 
Castle, Aug. 17, and Raglan Castle, Aug. 19. On the Visl|( 
Oxford, in violation of the articles of its capitulation, see N^ 
Illustrations. 
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The parliament and the Scots exchange angry letters, 
and the parliament manifest an intention of expelling 
their allies. 

The Scots offer to withdraw from England on pay- 
ment of a sum for their services. The amount is, after 
much contention i, fixed at £400,000, one half to be paid 
before they quit England, and the balance to be secured 
on " the public faith V 

The parliament send propositions to the king, which 
he finally declines to discuss, unless allowed to return in 
safety and honour to Westminster, Dec. 20. 

A.D. 1647. The Scots leave Newcastle, and give up 
the king into the hands of the parliamentary commis- 
sioners ^ Jan. 30 ; he is removed under a strong guard to 
his own house at Holmby, in Northamptonshire. 

The parliament take steps to disband the army. They 
resolve to send a portion to Ireland, to reduce the es- 

J The Soots' commisedoners, in August, desired " to have consider- 
ation for their losses, hazards, chai^ges, and damage ;*' this consider- 
ation they afterwards stated at j^1,000,000 for arrears, ''besides 
losses" to an indefinite amount. They afterwards offered to take 
^500,000 for the whole, which wbs ultimately agreed to, but with 
deductions for free quarter, which reduced it to jr400,000. 

k The money was raised by the sale of the bishops' lands, for which 
ordinances were passed, Oct. 9, Nov. 16 and 80. The Scots received 
£100,000 a fdw days before, and a like sum a f9w days after, they 
gave up the king, whence they are often said to have sold him to 
his enemies ; the accuracy of this charge has been questioned, aJ- 
though it cannot be denied that they exhibited a lamentable want 
of generosity, in taking advanta^ of the fact, that, although a 
private negotiation had been earned on with them before he left 
Oxford, ho came to them without a formal promise of protection. 
Perhaps they felt compelled to act as they did, for the English 
parliament hsA by vote declared (Sept. 21) that the (Usposal of the 
king belonged exclusively to them, and shewed themselves ready to 
enforce the claim by arms. 

' The earls of Pembroke and Denbu^h, Lord Montague, Sir James 
Harrington, Sir John Holland, Sir Walter £arle, Sir Jofan Cooke, 
Mr. John dew, and Mi^or-genend Brown. 
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tablishment for England, and to dismiss all officeRl 
above the rank of colonel, except Sir Thomas Fairk| 
March 8™. 

Harlech Castle, the last royal post, surrendeR,' 
March 30. 

The king writes to the parliament^ May 12, ofkm\ 
to consent to their propositions reg^din^ religion and 
the power of the sword ; the letter is favourably re- 
ceived. 

The king is seized at Holmby-houae, by Joyce, a 
comet of Fairfax's life-guard, June 4, and carried to 
Childersley, near Cambridge. 

The army take a solemn engagement at Newmarket, 
June 5, refusing to be disbanded. The parliamentary 
commissioners visit them at Triplow-heath (June 10), 
and endeavour in vain to break their union. 

The marquis of Huntley is obliged to lay down his 
arms in Scotland, June. 

The marquis of Ormond makes an agreement with the 



"" This blow was aimed at Cromwell and the other IndejHjndents, 
but the Presbyterian party soon discovered that they had conquered 
their sovcreifpi only to find fresh masters. Fairfax wa,s prevailed oa 
to move the army from the centre of England to Saffron Walden, 
with the manifest intention of overawing the parliament. The troops 
demanded payment of their arrears, provision for the wounded, and 
l'«>r widows and ori>hans, and an ordinance of indemnity. The par- 
liament at first took a high tone, and threatened them as "dis- 
turbers of the public peace" (March 29), but this mado matters 
worse. The soldiers esUiblished a kind of parUament of their own, 
and unanimously resolved neither to be disbanded nor to take ser- 
vice in Ireland until their demands were conceded. Tho pjirliament 
now tried to soothe them by passing the ordinance of indemnity 
(May 21), and issuing a portion of their arrears. This did not avail. 
The soldiers combined still more closely together, compollod the i>ar- 
liament to withdraw their offensive declaration, and soointr a pro- 
bability of tho Presbyterians and tho royalists uniting ag-ainst them 
they broke all their measures by seizing the person of tho king. 
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parliamentary commanders (June 19), and withdraws 
from Ireland. The Romanists continue the contest, and 
offer the sovereignty of the island to foreign powers. 

The parliament order London to be fortified, and 
forbid the nearer approach of the army; the soldiers 
impeach eleven members'* of treason, and march to 
Uxbridge (June 25), when the parliament give way, 
exclude the obnoxious members, demolish' the new 
fortifications, and appoint commissioners to treat for full 
satisfaction to the army. 

The army offer to replace the king on the throne, on 
certain conditions, but he refuses them. 

Fairfax advances towards London, and is joined by 
Lenthall, the speaker, and several of the members of the 
parliament ; he enters London without opposition, Aug. 
6 ; the Houses reassemble, and after some opposition 
from the Presbyterians, all the votes hostile to the army 
are rescinded. 

The king is placed at Hampton Court, and is treated 
with much attention by the army ; he, however, enters 
into a design of the Scots and others to invade England ; 
this is discovered by the army, and he is treated as a 
prisoner. His fears are excited by the fierce denuncia- 
tions of the Levellers®, and he escapes from Hampton 

■ They were Sir John Clotworthy, Mr. Glyn, Col. Harley, Denzil 
Holies, Sir WilliAm Lewis, Colonel Long, Major-genoral Massey, Sir 
«Tohn Maynard, Mr. Nichols, Sir Philip Stapleton, and Sir William 
Waller. Hollos, Long, and Stapleton retired to France, where Sta- 
pleton died very shorUy after his landing at Calais ; the others wore 
allowed to withdraw to their own houses. 

• These men, who formed a very lai^e proportion of the army, 
professed the most exalted ideas of freedom, and scorned to bo 
nound by any existing mode of government in Church or State. 
They advocated a repubUo of the voidest kind, and looking on the 
king as a serious obstaole to their plans, they spoke of him as Ahab, 
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Coort, Nov. 12 ; he seeks refuge with Colonel I 
moDd, governor of the Isle of Wight, and is place 
him in Carishrooke Castle, Nov. 14. 

Cromwell endeavours to curb the Levellers, but i 
he then comes to an agreement with them. 

The king renews his offers for an accommodatiQ 
the parliament, Nov. 16 ; they are not attended to, 
he negotiates anew with the Scots. 

The parliament at length offer four propositions 
the king, as the basis of a personal treaty, Dec. 24 ; 
Scots offer less onerous terms, and he refuses his asi 
Dec. 28; he on the same day endeavours to e« 
from Carisbrooke Castle, but is prevented 9. 

A.D. 1648. The parliament, under the coercioi 
the army, declare they will no more treat with the k 
nor allow others to do so, under the penalty of treaso 

The king publishes an appeal to the people aga 
this vote. It is favourably received, and Colonel Po; 
a parliamentary officer, hoists the royal standard at Pi 
broke. He is joined by other officers, as also by 

and openly demanded his blood. Their &naticism was fanned 
the outrageous discourses of Hugh Peters, a preacher. He was I 
at Fowoy, in Cornwall, and educated at Trinity College, Cambria 
but was expelled for his immoral life ; he then became a sti 
player, yet after a while obtained ordination from Bishop Montek 
and was lecturer at St. Sepulchre's, London, but was expelled fl 
this office also, and fled to Holland. Ketuming on the breaJdngr 
of the civil war, he acted as a military chaplain. Peters was aTa 
ing man among the Anabaptists during the Conmionwealth, and 
length was executed as a regicide. October 19, 1660. 

p These required, that the militia should be placed at their i 
posal ; that the Mng's declarations against the parliament should 
withdrawn ; that the peerages bestowed since the commencemi 
of the war should be set aside ; and, lastly, that the Houses shot 
be adjourned only with their own consent. 

«» Captain Burley, a royalist, who attempted to get up a rising 
tiio island to fovour this project, was seized and executed. 
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royalists, and is at first successful ; Cromwell marches 
against him, and after a six weeks* siege, captures Pem- 
broke, and crushes the movement'. 

Tumults occur in London and many other places, and 
an army is raised in Kent, in favour of the king. 

The duke of Hamilton induces the Scots to espouse 
the royal cause. 

The young duke of York escapes from St. James's, 
April 22. 

The Kentish rising occurs, May 23 ; six ships of war 
in the Downs mount the king's flag, and repair to Hol- 
land. The prince of Wales takes the command, and 
appears in the Thames with a fleet of nineteen ships, 
early in July*. 

Fairfax defeats the Kentish men at Mudstone, June 1 ; 
a party of them, under the earl of Norwich (George 
Goring), endeavour to enter London, but being foiled 
by the vigilance of Skippon, retire into E^sex, and oc- 
cupy Colchester. 

The Scots enter England, July 5, where Berwick and 
Carlisle are in the hands of the royalists under Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale. Cromwell and Lambert advance, 
and totally defeat them near Preston, Aug. 17; the duke 
of Hamilton is captured at Uttoxeter, Aug. 20, but 
Langdale conceals himself in London. 

The earl of Holland appears in arms at Kingston, 



' The principal leaders were obliged to cast lots for their lives ; 
the lot fdl on Poyer, and he was shot at London, after a long im- 
prisonment, April 25, 1649. 

■ His forces landed at Deal, and occupied the castle fbr a time ; 
but it was found impossible to reach the isle of Wight, as had been 
intended. 
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July 5, he is defeated and put to flight, July 7, and cap- 
tured at St. Neot's, July 10. 

Fairfax captures Colchester, Aug. 28 ; Sir Greorge 
Lisle and Sir Charles Lucas, two of the prisoners, are 
shot by sentence of a court-martial, Aug. 29 ; the earl 
of Norwich and Lord Capel are reserved for triaL 

The prince's fleet retires to Holland, at the end of 
August, without attempting to rescue the king. 

On the proposition of the Peers, negotiations are re- 
sumed with the king. They were opened at Newport, 
Sept. 18, and continued until Nov. 27, when the kiog 
agreed to most of the terms demanded *. 

The marquis of Ormond returns to Ireland, Sept. 29. 

Cromwell advances into Scotland, in September, and 
disperses some new levies of the royalists ; he retakes 
Berwick, and Carlisle, and returns to London, Dec. 7. 

The Levellers, while the negotiations are carried on, 
demand the blood of the king more vehemently than 
before ; he is seized at Newport, by order of the council 
of the army, Nov. 30, and imprisoned in Hurst Castle. 

The council of officers publish a declaration accusino" 
the parliament of perfidy, and desire all well-affected 
members to resort to them, Nov. 30. At the same time 
several regiments march into London. 

* These were, to leave the militia at the disposal of the parliament ; 
to leave also the reduction of li'cland in theii* hands ; to pass an act 
of oblivion ; to abolish episcopacy, take the Covenant, and receive 
the Assembly of Divines and the Directory. The political propo- 
sitions the king agreed to ; he also consented to allow, for a limited 
period, of the Assembly and the Directory, but he refused to sub- 
scribe the Covenant, or to deny the divine origin of episcopacv, 
though he was willing, probably from deference to the views of 
Archbishop Usher, to strip bishops of their property, and to be 
satisfied with a bare recognition of an inherent difference between 
■^^iflir order and that of pr©abyt«ra. 
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The parliament vote, after a three days' debate, that 
the king's concessions are a sufficient ground for a settle- 
ment, Dec. 5. On the next day, the House is " purged*' 
by Colonel Pride, when 47 members are seized and im- 
prisoned, and 96 excluded from the House. 

The remains of the parliament" (known as the Rump) 
vote the late treaty with the king dishonourable and 
dangerous, Dec. 13; and afterwards (Dec. 23) that he 
shall be brought to trial, as guilty of treason against the 
people. 

The king is removed from Hurst Castle, Dec. 18, and 
brought to St. James's ; thence he is taken to Windsor 
Castle, Dec. 22, where the customary respect to royalty 
is denied him. 

A.D. 1649. The Commons vote that a king of Eng- 
land making war against his parliament is guilty of trea- 
son ; and also that a high court of justice shall be 
erected to try '* Charles Stuart, king of England," on 
that charge, Jan. 1 ; the Peers refuse to concur, and 
adjourn their house, Jan. 2; the Commons then vote 
that the supreme authority resides in themselves, Jan. 4 ; 
and pass the ordinance for the king's trial, Jan. 6. 

Cromwell professes to oppose the proceedings against 
the king, and Fairfax positively refuses to join in them ; 
the Scottish commissioners protest, but are disregarded. 

The officers of the army draw up a proposed new 
constitution, called **An Agreement of the People," 
which is presented to the parliament, Jan. 20. 

The king is brought to Whitehall, Jan. 19 ; the high 

• It mustered only about fifty members, and appears to have been 
at the absolute disposal of tLe army. 
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court of juitiee* iwemblr ■, Jan. 20- Hie king k bra 

before it. three diflbcnt dm ;Jaiu 20, 22, 23). bat R 
to admowledge its joritdictioB. Some fonnal e¥id 
of hit appearing in anm against tiie parliament ia li 
Jan. 26; tiie Idng it again broogfat Ibrwnrd, and 
maadi a confeience with the pariiament ; tbif a 
fnied, and jndgment of death is proniMmoed as 
him, Jan. 27. 

AmbaMadors firom HdDand arme to j^^ftgip f^d e la 
king, Jan. 26 ; they bring a aheet of paper aigned 
•eakd by the prince of Walet, for the beads of the i 
to fiD op with their own tenna for sparing the ki 
Ufe. 

Hie king ttkn leave of his diildren (the IVin 
Biiabeth and the duke of Gloucester), dedinea to 
his nephew (Mnoe Charies Louis) and other fitie 
and with the awii^tance of Dr. Jazcm, bishop of Lom 
prepares for death. 

The king is brought on foot from St. James'i 
Whitehall, at 10 in the morning; he is allowed to 
awhile ^ and at 2 in the afternoon is beheaded, Jan. 
His body is removed to Windsor, and there bmr 
Feb. 8, 

s See Notes axMl Dhistrations. 

' Tbe ddaT is beHered to hare been occasioned by a discussio 
th? offer c^ tne prince of Wales, bat the principal actors doabC 
ieh that they had proceeded too fiu* to recede with safety. 
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Parochial Tales, (from the Parochial Tracts). 28. 6d. 
The Two Homes, by the Author of ** Amy Grant" 28. 6d. 
Speculation : a Tale. 2s. 6d. 
The Californian Crusoe. A Mormon Tale. 2s. 6d. 
The Pilgrim's Progress, (for the use of Members of the Church of 
England). lUwtraied, 2s. 6d. 
663.(3).5 1 



CHEAP BOOKS AND TRACTS 



CoxE'8 Chbibtian Ballads. 
Dreamland. Id. 
Hymn of Boyhood. Id. 
England. Id. 
Lenten Season. Id* 
Chronicles. M. 
Chimes of England. Id. 
Churchyards. Id. 

Seven Fairt Tales, lUuxtrated, 

1. Little I no C. and his Com- 

panions. 4d. 

2. Ulric and Laura. 4d. 
8. Sholto and his Little Dog 

Bowowsky. 4d. 

Tales from the Parochial Tracts, IliMntruted, 

26. 

162. 

19. 



Little Woodmere. Id. 
Matin Bells and Curfew. Id. 
St. Silvan 'r Hell. Id, 
Daily Services. Id. 
llie <'alendar, and ''I love tki 
Church." Id. 



4. Rose and the Fairy HelpfiiL 4<L 
6. The Fairy Devoirgilla. 44 

6. Sansouci and his Sister Soig* 
neiise. 4d 

7. Bonnatura 4d. 



Alice Grant. 2d. 
Hye and Bye. 2d. 
Complaints and tboir Cure. 
2(1 
66. The Curate's Daughter. 2d. 
83. The Day that never came. 
2d. 
135. Edward Elford. 2d. 
18. Edwin Forth. 2d. 
2o. Fair on Whit-Monday. 2d. 
90. Hannah Dean. 2d. 

10. Harry Fultxjn. 2d. 
101. The Hop Picker. 2d. 

78. Her Sim has gone down 

wliile it was yet Day. 2d. 

80. It might have been Worse. 

11. .Joseph and his Brethren.2d, 
139. Jane Smith's Marriage. 2d. 

The Cottager's Serifs, (from the " Parochial Tracts,") lUuMtraid. 



149. Little Geonrrey. 2d. 

48. Mary Fishet. 2d. 

63. Mr. Sharpley. 2d. 
141. The Modem Martyr. 24 

84. Nothinfif Lost in the TeUioff. 

2d 
89. The Prodigal. 2d. 
88. The I*romised Kstate. Si 
118. Richard Reveley's LecBCJ- 
2d. 
12. The Rock and the Sand. 2i 

85. Too Old to be Questioned. 

2d. 
9. "Thou Shalt not Steal;" or, 

The School Feast. 2d. 
82. Tony Dilke. 2d. 
81. The Cloud upon the Moan- 
tain. 3d. 



1. The Cottiige Pig-stye. 2d. 

2. K eeping Poultry no Loss. 2d. 
8. Mrs. Martin's Bee-hive. 2d. 

4. The Honest Widow. 2d. 

5. The Village Shop. 2d. 



6. Who Pays the Poor- rate? 2d. 
86. Mrs Morton's Walk. 2d. 
148. Twopence for the Clothing 

Club. 2d. 
159. The Widower. 2d. 



Tal?:s .\Nn Allegories, from the Pknny Post, Tltustrated, 



Fanny Dale. Is. 6d. 

The Child of the Temp'e. Is. 

The Heart-«tone. lOd. 

Riirton Village. 8d. 

Gill's Lap. 8d. 

Footprints in the Wilderness. 6d. 

Tales of an Old Church. 4d. 

Margaret of Conway. 44. 

liar^ Wilbrsm. 4d. 

liarion. 4d. 

2 



Martinmas. 4d. 
Old Winterton's Will. 4d, 
Mary Merton. 2d. 
The Two Widows. 2d, 
Left Behind. 2d. 
Amnemon the Forgetful. 
Eustathes the Constant. 
Little Tales. 4d. 
Little Allegories. 2d« 



2d. 
2d. 



FOR PAROCEIAL USE. 



Tales for the Young Mkn and Women of England. 



12. The Tenants at Tinkers' 

End. Is. 

13. Windycote Hall. Is. 

14. False Honour. Is. 
16. Old Jarvis's Will. Is. 

16. The Two Cottages. Is. 

17. Squitch. Is. 

18. The Polidcian. Is. ■ 

19. Two to One. Is. 

20. Hobson's Choice. 6d. 

21. Susan. 4d 

22. Mary Tuomas; or, Dissent 

at Evenlj. 4d. 



1. Mother and Son. Is. 

2. The Recruit. Is. 

3. The Strike. Is. 

4. James Bright, the Shopman. 

Is. 
6. JoDas Clint Is. 

6. The Sisters. Is. 

7. Servants* Influence. 6d. 

8. Caroline Elton ; or, Vanity 

and Jealousy. 6d. 

9. The Railway Accident. Is. 
10. Wanted, a Wife. Is. 
IL Irrevocable. Is. 

The Penny Post, in volumea 

Vol L 1851, 12mo. cloth. Is. 6d. 
Vol. II. 18.V2, 12mo. cL Is. 6d. 
Vol. III. 18o8, rimo. d. Is. 6d. 
Vol IV. 1854, 12.1.0. cL Is. 6d. 
Vol. V. 18.0.5, sd. Is.; cL Is. 8d. 
Vol, VL 1866, sd. Is. ; cL Is. 8d. 

Thb Chbistiav Ybab. 

Octavo— Cloth, 10s 6d ; bent mo- < 18mo.— Cloth, 08.; morocco, 8s. dd. 

rocoo, 21s.; autiine calf, 18b. | 82mo.— CL, ds. 6d.; mo>. plain, 
Fcap. 8vo.— CI., 7s. 6d ; mor. 5s. ; mor. by Hayday, 78. 

10b. 0d. ; best mor , 16s. ; ant , Cheap— CL, Is. 6d. ; bound, 2s. 

cf., 12s. 



Vol. VII. 1857, sd. Is.; cL Is. 8d. 
Vol. VIII. 1858. sd. l8.;cl. ls.8d. 
Vol IX. 1859, sd. Is. ; d. Is. 8d. 
Vol. X. 1860, sd. Is. ; d. Is. 8d. 
Vol. XI. 1861, sd. Is. ; cL Is Sd. 
Vol. XII. 1862, sd. Is.; cL Is. 8d. 



FICTION and POBTBT, suitable for 

8a. to IDs. 



Chronicles of Camber Castle. Cloth, Ss. 

Core's Christian Ballads, complete. 3s. 

The Lyra Innocentium. 32mo. 3s. 6d. 

Amy Grant ; or, llie One Motive. 8s. 6d. 

Tales and Allegories, (from the Parochial Tracts). Ss. 6d. 

Alice Lisle: A Tale of Puritan Times. Fcap. 8vo., 4s. 

Dawn and Twilight Fcap. 8vo., 2 vols., cloth, 7s. 

Bodolph the Voyager. First Voyage. 4s. 6d« 

Second Voyage, 6s. 

Kenneth ; or, The Rear-Guard of the Grand Army. Fourth Edition. 

Illustrated. 5s. 
The Scholar and the Trooper. By the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 58. 
Atheline ; or. The Castle by the Sea. 2 vols., 9s. 
MigDooaito: A Skotoh. 2 ?ols., iOs. 




NEW SEBIES OF 



PUBLISHED BT 

JOHN HENRY AND JAMES PARKER, 

.niustrating the chief events in Ecclesiastical History, 

British ft Foreign, 

ADAPTED FOR GENERAL READING, PAROCHIAL LIBRARIES, k. 

• * This Series of Tales is intended to embrace the mo8t 
important periods and transactions connected with the progress 
of the Church in ancient and modem times. — Each Tale, idthoiigii 
forming a link of the entire Series, will be complete in itself. 



1.— The Cave in the Hills; or, 
Ccecilius Yiriftthus. 

2.— The Exiles of the Ckbehra; 
a Journal written during the 
Decian Persecution, by Aurelius 
Gratianus, Priest of the Church of 
Aries ; and now done into English. 

3.— The Chikf^s Daughter; or. 
The Settlers in Virginia. 

4. — The Ltly of Tiflis : a Sketch 
from Georgian Church History. 

6.— Wild Scenes amongst the 
Celts. 

6. — The Lazar-housb of Leros : 
a Tale of the Eastern Church in 
the Seventeenth Century. 

7.— The Rivals : a Tale of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church. 

8.— The Convert of Massachu- 
setts. 

9.— The Quay of the Dioscuri : 
a Tale of Nicene Times. 

10. — The Black Danes. 

11. — The Conversion of St. Vladi- 
mir ; or, The Martyrs of Kief: a 
Tale of the Early Russian Church. 

12.- The Sea-Tigers: a Tale of 
MeditBval Neslorianism. 

13.— The Cross in Sweden ; or, The 
Diiys of King Ingl the Good. 

14.— The Alleluia Battle ; or, 
' Pelagianism in Britain. 

15. — The Buide of Ramcuttah : 



a Tale of the Jesuit Miflsionsto 

the East Indies in the Suteenth 

Century. 
16.— Alice op Fobbino; or. The 

Times of Jack Straw and W«t 

Tyler. 
17.- The Northken I^ight: a Tale 

of Iceland and Greenland in the 

Eleventh Century. 
18.— Aubekv de L*0&kk ; or, The 

Times of St. Anselm. 
19.— Lucia's Marriaoe ; or. The 

Lions of Wady-Araba. 
20. WoLFiNGHAM ; or. The Convict- 
Settler of Jervis Bay : a Tale of 

the Church in Australia. 
21.— The Forsaken ; or. The Times 

of St. Dunstan. 
22. -The Dove of Tabekna; and 

The Rescue : a Tale of the Mooi* 

ish Conquest of Spain . 
23.— Larache : a Tale of the Portu- 
guese Church in the Sixteenth 

Century. 
24. — Walter the Armourer; or, 

The Interdict : a Tale of the Times 

of King John. 
25. — The Catechumens of thb 

CoROMANDEL COAST. 

26.— The Daughters op Pola : a 
Tale of the Great Tenih Persecu- 
tion. 

27.— Agnes Martin; or. The Fall 
of Cardinal Wolsey. 



28.— RCSK AND 

Loyalists : A 
1837. 



Minnie ; or, The 
Tale of Canada in 



Price One S Uling each. 
The Series wiVl\)e oomiD»V^\^^vaTV^ixt^ 'K^unbers. 



PRINTS, 4-c., FOR PAROCHIAL USE. 



SACRED FBIHTS FOB FABOCHIAL USE. 

PRINTED IN SEPIA, WITH ORNAMENTAL BORDERS. 

Price One Penny each; or the set in an ornamental envelope f 

One Shilling. 



1. The Nativity. 

2. St. John Preaching. 

8. The Baptism of Christ. 

4. Jacob's Dream. 

5. The Transfiguration. 

6. The Good Shepherd. 



7. The Tribute-Money. 

8. The Preparation for the Cross. 

9. The Crucifixion. 

10. Leading to Crucifixion. 

11. Healing the Sick. 

12. The Return of the Prodigal. 



They are also kept mounted and varnished, 8d. each. 

N.B. UpuHurde of Ninety Thoueand of iheu Prints have already 
heeneoUL 

COTTAGE FICTUBES FBOH THE OLD TESTAKENT. 

A Series of Twenty- eight large folio Engravings, brilliantly coloured 
by hand. The set, 7s. &l. 

AUOf uniform with the above, 

COTTAGE PICTTTBE8 FBOH THE HEW TESTAMENT. 

A Series of Twenty-eight large folio Engravings, brilliantly coloured^ 
The set, 78. 6d. 

N. B. Upuxwds of Eight Thousand sets of these Cottage Pictures have 
already hem sold. They are recomm/ended by the NaitonaJ Society^ in 
whose " Monihiy Paper* appeared a series of lessons on Holy J^aipf 
ture especially adapted to this series of Prints. 



A CATECHETICAL SEBIES, 

Designed to aid the Clergy and School Teachers in Catechising. 
Uniform in size and type with the " Parochial Tracts." 



I. Catechetical Lessons on the 
Creed. 6d. 

II. Catechetical Lessons on the 
Lord's Prayer. 6d. 

III. Catechetical Lessons on the 
Ten Comnumdments. 6d. 

IV. Catechetical Lessons on the 
Sacraments. 6d. 

V. Catechetical Lessons on the 
Parables of the New Testament. 
PkrtL Parables I— XXI. Is. 

VL Part IL Pteables XXII — 
XXXVIL If. 



VII Catechetical Notes on the 
Thirty-nine Articles. Is 6d. 

y III Catechetical Lessons on the 
Order for Morning and Evening 
Prayer, and the Litany. Is 

IX. Catechetical Lessons on the 
Miracles of our Lord Part I. 
Miracles I.— XVIL Is. 

X. Catechetical Lessons on the 
Miracles of our Lord. Part II. 
Miracles XVIII. —XXXVIL 
Is 

XI. Catechetical Notes on the 
Saints' Diiys. li. 



CHEAP BOOKS AND TRACTS 



THE HOLT SGBIPTURES. 

CoTTOV*s Obsolete Words in the Bible. 6d. 

JoNBS (of Najland) on the FignrstiYe Language of Ho^y 
Cloth, Is. 6d. 

The Right Way of readmg Scriptnre. 18 for Is. 

A Plain Commentary on the Book of Psalms. (Prayer-book Ye^ 
sion.) Chiefly grounded on the Fathers ; for the Use of Famihes. 
2 Yols., Fcap. 8vo., lOs. dd doth 

The Psalter and the Gospel. The Life, Snffenngs, and Triumph of 
oar Blessed Lord, revealed in the Book of Psalms. A Selection of 
the most striking Parallel Passages contained in tiie Plsalter and the 
CkwpeL Fcap. Ivo., doth, 28. 



*' In this sniMil tract the aathor baa well exemplified the fact, that the \ 
of David is sabstituted, throughout tbe Book of PBalms, for that of oar Blesaed 
Lord ; and be bas, from that rich mine of Christian theology, ' shewn the life, 
■ufferingfi, and triampb of our Blessed Lord, revealed in the Book of PBalms."* 
— Chiweh Warder. 

Key- Words to the Psalter; being Short Anthems, or Antiphons, 
proper to each Psalm. Reprinted from the " Penny Post." 8vo. 
dd. each. 

A Plain Commentary on the Four Gospels. St Matthew, 2 vols., 
78. ; St. Mark, 4s. 6d ; St. Luke, 2 vols., 7s. ; St. John, 2 vols., lOs. 
7 vols., Fcap. 8yo., cloth, 1/. 88. 6d. ; strongly bound, 2 . 2s. 

These Commenta/ries are printed In good typet legible for weak sight. 

Catechetical T.essons on the Parables of the New Testament. Part 1. 
Parables L-XXI. Is. 

PartlL Parables XXIL -XXXVII. Is. 

Catechetical Lessons on the Miracles of our Lord. Part I. Mirades 
L-XVIL Is. 

Part II. Miracles XVIIL- XXXVII. Is. 

A Harmony of the Gospels, from " Daily Steps." 32mo., 2d. 

Short Notes on St John's Gospel. Intended for the Use of Teachen 
in I'arish Schools, and other Readers of the English Version. t>y 
Hehky Downing, M.A., Incumbent of St. Mary's, Kingswinford. 
Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 26. 6d. 

Short Notes on the Acts o'' the Apostles. Intended for the Use of 
Teachers in Parish Schools, and other Readers of the English 
Version. By Uenby Downing, M.A., Incumbent of St, Miry*s, 
Kingswinfonl. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 
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FOR PAROCHIAL USE. 



THE PEAYER-BOOK 

Catechetical Lessons on the Morning and Evening Prayer, and the 

Litany. Fcap., Is. 
A Companion to the Prayer-book, compiled from the best sources. 

A New Edition. Is. 
147. Love your Prayer-book. 26 for Is. 
Abp. Ljlud on the Liturgy. 16mo., 2s. 
Hake's Holy Matrimony. — Devotional Exercises. 2d. 
Salkeld's Godly Sincerity of the Common Prayer-book Vindicated. 6d. 
Questions on the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels, throughout the 

Year. Pt I. Edited by the Rev. T. L. Claughton. 2s. 6d. 

Pt. IL 18mo., doth, 2s. 6d. 

Bbayen's Catechism on the Articles. Is. 6d. 

Catechetical Lessons on the Thirty-nine Articles. Sewed, Is. 6d, 

Wbvham'b Questions on the Collects. Is. 

Ten Reasons why I Love my Pi-ayer-book. 12 for Sd. 

THE CATECHISM. 

An Outline of the Church Catechism. Royal 8vo. In a Tabular 

form. Is. 
Grandmamma's Furst Catechism. By a Lady. Fcap., 4d. 
Nicholson's Exposition of the Catechism of the Churdi of England. 

A New Edition. Is. 6d. 
Progressive Exercises on the Church Catechism. By the Rev. Hbnbt 

HopwooD, M.A. 
Parts 1, 2, and 3. Analjiacal Exercises. 2d. each. 
Part 4. Biblical Exercises. 2d. 
The Catechism adapted for the use of those who have not been 

Baptised. Id. 
Steps to the Practical Understanding of the Church Catechism. By 

the Rev. L. Hevslby, M.A. Id. eacb, or 9d. per dozen. 
Chebbb's Church Catechism Explained. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE lord's PRATER. 
Catechetical Lessons on the Lord's Prayer. 6d. 
179. The Lord's Prayer. 25 for Is. 

164. A Scripture Paraphrase on the Lord's Prayer. 26 for Is. 
Meditations for a Week on the Lord's Prayer. 6d. 
How to Use and Understand the Lord's Prayer (uniform with the 
Parochial Tracts). 6d. 
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CHJEAP BOOKS AND TBACTS 



THE CREKB. 
Catechetical Lessons on the Creed. 6d; 

1. Exposition of the Apostles' Creed. 9 for Is. 
186. Questions and Answers on the Athanasian Creed. 16 for Is^ 
134. Ijetter from a Clergyman on the Athanasian Creed. 9 for Is. 
125. The Chief Tbuths: L The 217. VU. The Holy Ghost W 

Holy Trinity. 26 for Is. I for Is. 



I 



218. VXIl. The Holy Catholit 
Church and Communion of 
Saints. 18 for Is. 

219. IX. TheFor^venessof&A 
25 for Is. 

220. X. The Life Everlastins. 
18 for Is. 



183. II. The Incarnation. 25 for 
Is. 

184. III. The Passioik 26 for Is. 

43. IV. The Resurrection. 26 
for Is. 

44. Y. The Aseension. 25 for Is. 

45. VL The Judgment. 26 for Is. 

The Chief Truths, containing the above 10 Tracts, cloth^ Is. 

THE TEN COMMANDiMENTS. 

Catechetical Lessons on the Ten Commandments. 6d. 

209. I. Thou shalt have none other Gods but Me. 60 for Is. 

210. II. Thou shalt not make to thyself any Graven Image. 60 for U 

211. III. Thou shalt not take the Name of the Iiord thy Qod i» 

vain. 60 for Is. 
131. Swear not at all. 60 for Is. 

6. IV. How to spend the Lord's Day. 18 for Is. 
130. Where were you last Sunday ? 26 for Is^ 

212. V. Honour thy Father and Mother. 60 for Is. 
166. VI. Thou shalt do no Murder. 25 for Is. 

213. VII. Thou shalt not commit Adultery. 60 for Is. 
69. The Unmarried Wife. 18 for Is. 

214. VI 11. Thou shalt not Steal. 50 for Is. 

215. IX. Thou shalt not hear False Witness against thj Neighbonr. 

50 for Is. 
72. Truth and Falsehood. 12 for Is. 

216. X. Thou shalt not Covet. 50 for Is. 

The Ten Commandments, containing the abai^e 14 Tracts, cloth, Is. 

BAPTISM. 

The Sacrament of Baptism (Parochial Papers, No. XI.) Is. 

The Gift of the Holy Ghost in Baptism and Confirmation. Reprinted 

from Tracts for the Christian Seasons. 32mo. 3d. 
Holy Baptism. An Earnest Appeal to those who have grown tip 

Unbaptized. S^wed, Id. 
200. THE BAFnSMAL SERVICE for Infants explained. 9 for H. 
187. Holy Baptism. 9 for Is. 

120. Friendly Words on Infant Baptism. 12 for Is. 
175. Questions about Baptism answered out of Holy Scripture;. 

18 for Is. 
66. Eegistration and B{^)tism. 18 for Is. 

185. Why should there be God-Parents ? 26 for Is. 

102. Choice of God-Parents. 60 for Is. 

103. Advice to G^d-Parents. 26 for Is. 
169. Who should be Sponsors. 50 for Is. 

Baptism, coiitauiing t/ie u6ooe 9 Tracts, bound toqtther m netit clothe l^- 
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FOR PABOCHIAL U8S. 



CONPIKMATION 

190. The Confinnatioii Service explained. 12 for Is. 

28. Questions for Confirmation. First Series. 12 for la. 

29. Ditto. Second Series. 12 for Is. 

80. Prepuration for Confirmation. 25 for Is. 
100. A Few Words before Confirmation. 26 for Is. 

91. Hints for the Day of Confirmation. 60 for Is, 
168. Catechism on Confirmation. 18 for Is. 

27. A Few Words after Confirmation. 12 for Is. 
Confirmation, cnmpriitiiui the iitiort 8 Tracts, in hright cfothf Is. 
The Order of Confirmation, illustrated by Select Plassages from (Md 

English Divines. By Rev. H. Hopwood, cloth, 2s. Od. 
Confirmation (Parochial Papers, No. XII.) Is. 
Nir iKH.'g liistructioiKs on (Joiitinnation. l8mo., Is. 
Confiraiation according to Scripture. Sd. 
Notes on Confirmation. By a Priest. Sewed, 6d. 
Cafarn's Counsels and Warnings before and after Confirmation. 

Sewed, 8d. 
Asdbn's Lectures on Confirmation. Is. 

M AmnioTT's Prayers for Candidates for Confirmation^ to be need Daily. 
On cards, four for Id. 

T^ELOHD'S SUPPER. 

193. The Lord's Supper. 9 for Is. 

76. Plain Speaking to Non-Communicants. 18 for Is. 

106. One Word more to almost Christians, on the Lord's Supper. 
26 for Is. 

77. The Lord's Supper the Christian's Privilege. 26 for Is. 
189. Have vou ceased to Communicate ? 18 for Is. 

133. Am 1 tit to receive the Lord's Supper ? 26 for Is. 

196. Have yon Communicated since your Confirmation? 18 for la, 

192. A Persuasive to frequent Communion. 18 for Is. 

206. Devotions preparatory to the Lord's Semper. 18 for Is. 

The Lord's Supper, romfif ifittu die almve 9 TVoctt, howul in cloth. Is, 

What is Unworthy Receiving? 1 Cor. zi. 29. Id. 

CLAueHTON's Duty of Preparing Ourselves to Receive the Lord*i 

Supper. Id. 
AiNsLiE 8 Self-E.amination before Holy Communion. 2d., or 16s. 

per hundred. 
Catechetical Lessons on the Sacraments. 6d. 
Spiritual Communion, (from Patrick and Wilson). 4d. 
Observations on the Nature of the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. 

Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Considerations, Meditations, and Phiyera, in order to the Worthy 

Receiving of the Holy Communion. Forming Part 2 of iShertock's 

t^rnctical Chrittti'in, 16mo. Is. 

Lakh's Officium Eucharisticum. Cloth, red edges, Is. 6d. 
Thb Old Wbek's Pkeparatioit. Cloth, 2s. 
The Cottager's Introduction to the Lord's Supper. A newsd, tit the press, 
Kucharistica. Cloth, 28. 6d. 
B^ Wusov on the Lord's Supper. Cloth, Is. 

(13 copies charged as 12.) 

An Edittoo with Rnfancs, 40., doth, 2k 
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CBSAP S00K8 ANB TRACTS 



FOB DEVOTIOKAL TTSE. 

Thomas ▲ Kempib, on the Imitation of Christ. Is. 

St. Auoustihe's Confessums. 2s. 

Bp. Wilson's Sacra Priyata, adapted for general use. Is. 

SpnTCKES* Companion ; or, A Manual of Private Devotions, selected 

from Land, Andrewes, Ken, Hickes, Ac Is. 6d. 
Sheblock's Practical Christian. 2 vols., doth, 4b. 

Or in 4 Parts, each separately sewed. Is. 
SuTTOir's Learn to Live. 16mo. Is. 6d. 

Learn to Die. 16mo. Is. 

Taylor^s Holy Living and Dying. 2s. 6d. 

Separately, Is. 6d. each. 
Golden Grove. Od. 

■ Life of Christ. Is. 6d. 

Daily Steps towards Heaven. Roan, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

Li lai^ type. Square 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

A Daily Text-Book for the use of School-children, &c, sewed, 6d. 
Hours of Prayer ; being Devotions for the Third, Sixth, and Ninth 

Hours. With a Preface. Fifth Edition, royal 32mo., vellum, Is. 
Horae Sacrse. Royal 32mo., cloth, 28. 6d. 
Sand ford's Vox Cordis. 2s. 6d. 
Manx's Dial of Prayer. 2s. 
Golden Words. No. I., Part I. Sewed, Is. 
The Seven Penitential Psalms, in large type, 2d. 
129. Seven Meditations on the Life of our Lord. 9 for Is. 
164. Meditation on the Day of Judgment. 50 for Is. 
Spiritual Communion. Devotions from the works of Bps. Pateicx 

and Wilson. 32mo. 4d. 
Helps to Daily Self-Examination. Id. each. 
57. Meditation. 12 for Is. 

PRIVATE PRAYEB. 

Marriott's Prayers for Morning and Evening. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

Prevost's (Rev. Sir G.) Manual of Daily Prayers. 18mo. Sd. 

204. Daily Prayers for the use of those who have to work hard. 

12 for Is. 
Bp. Een*8 Manual of Prayers for Winchester Scholars. Best Edit. Is. 

■ Manual of Prayers, adapted to general use. 6d. 
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FOR JPAEOCHIAL USJB. 



Books on Private Prayer — continued, 

8. Morning and Evening Prayers for Tonng Persons. 60 for Is. 

7. Morning, Evening, and Midnight Hymns. 26 for Is. 

Prayers for Children of the Church. Id. 

Short Manual of Devotions for every Day in the Week. 6d. 

A Manual of Private Devotions, by the same Author. Cloth, Is. 

143. Morning and' Evening Hymns for a Young Person. 60 for Is. 

Homing and Evening Prayers and Hymns for Elder and Younger 
Children. On a Card. Id. each. 

%* Tbette Prayers have been approved and recommended for the private use 
of Children in Church Schools, in the Diocese of Oxford, by the Bishop. 

Orbslet's Help to Prayer, in Sii Tracts. 12mo. Is. 
106. On Private Prayer. 26 for Is. 
Mabbiott*8 Hints on Private Devotion. 12mo. Is. 
An Itinerary, ox Prayers for all that Travel. 6d. 
Devotions for a Time of Retirement and Prayer for the Clergy. As 
used in the Diocese of Oxford. Fcap. 8vo., cloth. Is. 

PAMILT PEATKB. 

SriBAJtT's Daily Prayers for Christian Households. Is. ; cloth, Is. 4d. 

Earl Nelson's Form of Family Prayer. Third Edition. Boau, ls.6d. 

Bellaibs' Prayers for Christi in Households. New Edition. Id. 

Idturgia Domestica: Services for every Morning and Evening in 
the Week. Third Edition. 18mo., 2s. Or in two Parts, Is. 
each. 

Short Forms of Prayer for FamUy Devotion. Compiled from the 
Prayer-book. 

178. Daily Office for the use of Families. 9d. ; cloth, Is. 2d. 

142. Morning and Evening Family Prayers. 18 for Is. 

Short Manual of Daily Prayers for every Day in the Week. 6d. 

111. Litany for Ember Weeks. 18 for Is. 

73. On Family Prayer. 60 for Is. 



POB SCHOOLS. 

99. Prayers for Schoolmasters and Schoolmistresses. 60 for Is. 

Butlbb'b School Prayers for Morning and Evening. 4d. With 
Music, 0d. 

NoBMAv's Manual of Prayers for the use of Schools. 6d. 

Heathcote'b Prayers for School Children. 2d. 

Prayers in use at Caddesdon College. Fcap. 8yo. Is. 
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CKBAP BOOKS AND TRACTS 






DOCTEUTE OF THE CHURCH. 

WoBDSWOBTH*s Credenda: A Summary of the Apostles* Creed* 
12mo. 4d. 

Ebblb's Selections from Hooker. 18mo. Is. 6d. 

ViNOBVT OF Lbbibs against Heresy. 18mo. Is. 6d. 

Pte's Two Lectures on the Holy Catholic Church. 12xno. Is. 6d. 

JovEs' (of Nayland) Tracts on the Church ; containing, An Essay oo 
the Courch, A Short View of the argument hetween the Church 
of England and the Dissenters, The Churchman's Catechism, On 
Private Judgment, A Private Admonition to the Churchnuui, Tbe 
House of God the House of IVayer. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

A Word to the Church, by a Churchman. Id. 

The Church and the Meeting-house. Second Edition. Is. 

A Plain Argument for the Church, on a card. Id. 

124. A Scripture Catechism on the Churdi. 4d. each. 

166. A Catechism concerning the Church. 9 for Is. 

197. Are all Apostles? or, A Few Words aboat the ChristitD 

Ministry. 26 for Is. 
Ten Reasons why I Love my Church. Reprinted from the ^^ Pennj 

Post." 12 for 3d. 
Doubts Humbly Suggested by a Chnrchman to a Dissenter. 8vo. 

Reprinted from the " Penny Post." 3d. per dozen. 

THE SEASONS OF THE CHURCH. 

21. How to spend Advent. 60 for Is. 

22. How to keep Christmas. 26 for Is. 

23. New Year's Eve. 18 for Is. 

62. How to keep Lent. 18 for Is. 

63. Ken*8 Advice during Lent. 26 for Is. 
126. Tract for Holy Week. 9 for Is. 
168. Tract for Good Friday. 18 for Is. 
163. How to keep Easter. 26 for Is. 

69. N^lect of Ascension-Day. 60 for Is. 
174. How to keep Whitsuntide. 60 for Is. 
Catechetical Notes on the Saints' Days. Is. 

The Tbacts for the Chkistiaw Seasows. A Series of sonnd reli- 
gious Tracts, following the order of the Sundays and Holy-days 
throughout the year. 8 Parts, cloth, Is. 6d. each; or 4 vols., 128. 

A Second Series of the above, under the same editor, and chiefly by 
the same writers. 4 vols., 10s. 

Short Sermons foe Family Reading, following the Course of the 
Christian Seasons. In Sixpenny Parts; or the Set complete, con- 
taining Ninety Seimouft, % ^ols.^ fca^^. 8vq.^ cloth, 8s. 

12 



FOB PAROCHIAL U8JB. 



PUBLIC WORSHIP. 

Capaxn's Meditations, to be used in Church before Divine Service. 

Sewed, 6d. 
Reasons for Staying Avray from Church. Reprinted from the ** Pennj 

Post" 8vo. Sd. per doxen. 
Church Choirs, (Parochial Papers, No. I.) Is. 
The Congregation ; its duties, (Parochial Papers. No. X.) Is. 
The Fabric of the Church, and the Reverence due to it, (Parochial 

Papers, No. VIII.) Is. 
Do 70U attend Morning Service? By the Rev. G. W. Bbvob. 2d. 
203. On Common Prayer. 60 for Is. 
13. Be in Time for Church. 26 for Is. 

66. *' No Things to go in." 26 for Is. 

907. The Gate of the Lord's House, or Counsels for Christian Wor* 

shippers, and Devotions to be used in Church. 9 for Is. 
106. What do we go to Church for? 12 for Is. 
20. How to behave in Church. 26 for Is. 

181. Conduct in Church. 18 for Is. 

67. On saying Responses in Church. 26 for Is. 

68. Do vou Sing in Church? 26 for Is. 
146. Daily Common Prayer. 18 for Is. 

■ 3. Do you ever Pray ? 60 for Is. 

61. No "Kneeling, no Proving. 18 for Is. 
137. A Word to the Deaf about coming to Church. 60 for Is, 

71. Church or Market 26 for Is. 

66. Beauty of Churches. 26 for Is. 
163. Doors or Open Seats. 12 for Is. 

47. Plain Hints to Bell-Rmgers. 26 for Is. 
lis. Church Choirs. 26 for Is. 

160. Plain Hints to a Parish Qerk. 26 for Is. 

161. Plain Hints to Sextons. 60 for Is. 

179. Plain Hints to an Overseer or Guardian of the Poor. 60 for Is. 
199. Plain Hints to a Churchwarden. 18 for Is. 

PENITENTIARY TRACTS, &c. 

Ley's Prayers for Penitents. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

Carter's Irayers for the House of Mercy at Clewer. 18mo., cloth, 2s. 

Reports of the Wantage Penitentiary. 6d. each. 

127. Tracts for Female Penitents. 208. Pftrt VI. 12 for Is. 

Part I. 26 for Is. 208». Part VIL 12 for Is. 

128. Part II. 18 for Is. 167. Devotions for Penitents. 18 

182. Part III 9 for Is. i for Is. 

191. Part IV. 9 for Is. ,161. Comfort to the Penitent. 25 

198. Part V. 9forU. ' for Is 

The above in 1 vol.) limp cloth, Is. 6d. 
Issued by the London Auociation. 
L The Adulterer waiting for the VII. A Pew Words to Servants. 
TwiUght. 
II. Mercy fur the Fallen. 
ill. Exhortation to Servants. 
IV. Death. 

V. The Hour of Sickness. 
VI. TbeCliUd. 



VIII. Not Dead, bnt Sleepeth. 
IX. Is it Well with Thee? 
X. A Letter, &o. 

XI. Some Account of the House of 
Befage. 
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CHEAP BOOKS AND TRACTS 



SICKNESS AHD AEFLIGTIOBT. 

Brbtt'i Thoughts dnring Sickness. Cloth, Ss. 6d. 

Abdbb'b Scripture Breyiates. Cloth, 28. 

Lb Mmukisb's PrsTers for the ffick. 8s. 

How to guard against Cholera. 90 for la. 

15. Sudden Death. 50 for is. 

121. Make your Will before you are IlL 50 for Is. 

18, DETonoirs iob tub Sick. Put L Fhiyer for Fstiflnee. IS 
for Is. 

83. Pt II. Utanies for the Side. 12 for Is. 

84. Pt III. Self-Examination. 12 for Is. 

86. Pt IV. Confession. 18 fior Is. 

88. Pt. V. Prayers for various occasions. 12 for Is. 

87. Pt. VI. Prayers for Daily Use during a long Sidmess. 18 

for Is. 

88. Pt VII. Deyotions for Friends of the Sidk. 18 far U. 

89. Pt . VIII. Ditto.— When there appears but small Hope of 

Recovery. 26 for Is. 

40. Pt. IX. Thanksgiving on the Abatement of Pain. 12 for Is. 

41. Pt X. Devotions for Women "Labouring with Child." 12 

for Is. 

42. Pt. XI. During time of Cholera, or any other general Sick* 

ness. 25 for Is. 

76. Hints for the Sick. Part I. 12 for Is. 
116. Ditto. Parts II. and III. 9 for Is. 

81. Friendly Advice to the Sick. 12 for Is. 

96. Scripture Readings during Sickness. 18 for Is. 
112. Are you better for your Sickness? 26 for Is. 
. 94. Will you give Thanks for your Recovery ? 26 for Is. 
107. Form of Thanks for Recovery. 60 for Is. 

64. Devotions for the Desolate. 60 for Is. 
172. Devotions for Widows. 60 for Is. 

70. Thoughts of Christian Comfort for the Blind. 18 for Is. 
136. Patience in Affliction. 18 for Is. 

14. To Mourners. 12 for Is. 
Devotions for the Sick, containir^ a tdection of the cUwve TracU* 88.6d. 
14 



^On JPAEOCHIAL USE. 



MISGELLAITEOTIS. 

A Parting Gift for Toung Women leaving School for Servio«. 4€U 

ACLAND'S Health, Work, and Play. 6d. 

The Prevailing Sin of Country Parishes. Jd. each. 

No Nearer to Heaven. Id. 

More Bishops. No. IV. 4d. 

140. A Word in due Season to the Parents of my Flock. 18 for Is* 

62. A Word of Exhortation to Young Women. 12 for Is. 
160. An Exhortation to Repentance. 25 for is. 

93. A Clergyman's Advice to a Young Servant. 12 for Is. 

97. To Masters of Families. 25 for Is. 
165. A Word to the A.ged. 25 for Is. 

156. Examine Yourselves. 18 for Is. 

157. A Few Words on Christian Unity. 12 for Is. 

98. To Sunday School Teachers. 12 for Is. 
61. To Parents of Sunday Scholars. 25 for Is. 

177. A Word to the Pauper. 25 for Is. 

95. Farewell Words to an Emigrant. 25 for Is. 
16. A Few Words to Travellers. 60 for Is. 
Itb. The Farmer's Friend. 18 for Is. 
' 71). A Few Words to the Fanners. 8d. each. 

194. Thou God seest me. 25 for Is. 

60. A Word of Warning to the Sinner. 25 for Is. 

92. A Word of Caution to Young Men. 12 for Is. 
132. Now is the Accepted Time. 50 for Is. 
144. Never mind : we are all going to the same place. 25 for la. 
170. •* Too Late." 12 for Is. 

87. Shut Out 25 for Is. 
119. Flee for thy life. 26 for Is. 

49. Be sure your Sins will find you out. 25 for Is. 
110. The Tongue. 18 for Is. 

24. Think before you Drink. 25 for Is. 

195. Why wiU ye Die ? 50 for Is. 

146. Twelve Rules to live by God's Grace. 50 for Is. 
104. The Christian's Cross. 25 for Is. 
122. Consult your Pastor. 25 for Is. 
117. Reverence. 25 for Is. 
58. Schism. 12 for Is. 
109. Conversion. 18 for Is. 
4. Almsgiving every Man's Duty. 9 for Is. 

50. Weekly Almsgiving. 18 for Is. 

188. Honesty, or Paying every one his Own. 9 for Is* 
17. Sailor's Voyage. 18 for Is. 
162. Evil Angels. 18 for Is. 
180. The Holy Angels. 18 for Is. 
901. Pray for your Pastor. 26 for la, 
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PERIODICALS. 



PXKKY POST. A Church op Enoland Illub- 
TBATBD Maoasine, itsued MoDthly. Price One Penny. 

EMLABOEMENT OP THE PEMNT POST. 

Ench number of 186S will consist of Thirty-two Pages, and 
Bumeroua Illustrations, containing Tales, Stories, Allegories; 
Notes on Religious Events of the Day ; Essays, Doctrinal and 
Practical. The object is to combine amusement with instruction ; 
to provide healthy and interesting reading adapted for the Village 
as well as the Town. The Editor's Box is continued. 

Monthly- One Peony. 

Subscribers' Names received by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

Vols. I., II., III., IV., of the, Old Series, crown 8vo., cloth, 
may be obtained, price Is. 6d. each. The set, 58. 

Vols, v., VI., VII., VIII, IX, X., XI., and XII. (the New 
Series) of the "Penny Post," 8vo., in handsome wrapper, Is.; 
or in doth, Is. Sd. each. 

^\ ArrangemenU can be made, by application to the PvMishen^ 
for LOCALIZING tJiit Magazine, 

PABKEB'S CHT7BCH CAXENDAB AND GENE- 
RAL ALMANACK contains, besides the usual information 
of an Almanack, much that is contained in no other, particularly 
with regard to the state and progress of the Church in America 
and the Colonies. Crown 8vo., price 6d. Issued annually. 

Diocesan Editions for 13 Dioceses, Is. each, annually. 

Guide to the Church Services in London and its 
Suburbs. Publislied with the sanction of the Lord Bishop of 
London. Corrected to December U62. Sewed, 6d. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

Strong Calico Lending Wrappers for the Parochial Tracts, 

with tapes, &c. Id. each. 

Record Books, Labels, &c. for Lending Libraries. 

Aci.and's Forms for Registering the Condition or 
Cottages. 8vo., 50 in stiff covers, 28. ; 100 ditto, 3s. 6d. 
16 
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